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VVu A i r.vr.ii r(;l;itt!!i lo t.li() kvicik; ol' MiilHuiiiji; liuinaiii- 
f y, IIhi ovcrllirow ol <>|)i)r(;;i;(i(»n, - tlui (ixbiiiHioa (A chrisi 
tiiuuty, ()v<!tl(;;ii»;i all jf<iO|rt apliicivl li(>\in(lnri(\'i, nwirni! 
acrd" nil h(!!i;i aiui ocrann, nr,al<;n lliu liiji^hnHt, inoviniaiiiM, 
and (Muhrac*!;) uumkind. It, inaltors iiol wlmrn the vic- 
Jitns of arbitrary p()W(>r nro ibmul piniiijf in Iu)[t(;h).sH fiftr- 
vilud'^ ; or in what (juartor of tlu; Rlobo tho Irado iit 
" slaveM and 'loula of men" \h pro.socuicd ; or who ihoy^ 
nrn that worship idoln wJucli tlu;ir own hands have made; 
or how remote or liow local j.s HyHtciniatio iniquity ; or 
liow gigantic or formidable is the evil to be overthrown ; 
DT how apparently hopeless arc the chances of success. 
The faith that overcomes the world is disheartened, ap- 
palled, conquered by nothing that is in the world. It re- 
alizes perpetual victory, though engaged in perpetual 
conflict. Philanthropy and PtEi.ioiON carr occupy no 
narrower field, in which to exert their f»owers, than the 
whole earth ; and regard all castes and races of men with 
equal f.ivor. To them there is no high, no low, no rich, 
MO poor, no white, no black, no foreign, no native, but 
all stand upon a dead level. Hence their mission is, to 
make investigations into human misery, that it may be 
turned into happiness; to discover where darkness broods, 
that light may be disseminated ; to ascertain the strength. 
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and prevnicncc of tyranny, that its yokes and fetters may 
bo broken ; and where sin abounds, to cause grace much 
more to abound. It is tho spirit of Cain v/hich says, 
'* Am I my brother's keeper ?" It is the spirit of Jesus 
ivhicli says, " Go yo into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature" — which hastens to the relief of 
him who has fallen among thieves, regardless of his ori- 
gin, or by what name he is called — which aims to seek 
and to save that which is lost. If it be true, that he who 
has not this spirit is not of Christ, then it is certain, that 
he who feels no living interest in the redemption of the 
world — who allows prejudice to steel his heart to the cries 
and sufferings of others — who finds in the remoteness of 
those who are in a perishing condition, an excuse for giv- 
ing no countenance to an enterprise which is designed 
and adapted to rescue them from death— whose compas- 
sion and love are hemmed in by geographical limits and 
national distinctions, or kindled or extinguished according 
to the complexion and condition of the sufferers— -cannot 
BE A cHBisTiAN. The samc mind is not in him that was 
in the Master whom he professes to serve. If he loves 
not those whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he bath not seen ? And, in seeing any portion of man- 
kind, he has seen them all ; for God " hath made of one 
blood all nations of men," and in Christ Jesus there is 
ijielther Jew oor Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free, male nor female, but all are one." Judging 
by this infallible standard, it follows, that a very large ma- 
jority of those who profess to have put on Christ, in this 
country, are either religious impostors, or wofuUy self-de- 
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ceivcd. la either openly justifying or conniving at the 
onaluvemcnt of millions of our colored inhabitants — in 
seeking, on false pretences, the banishment of those who 
are nominally free — in treating them as an inferior race, 
and making their complexion the ground of personal ha- 
tred and contempt — in opposing the immediate abolition 
of slavery, the most comprehensive system of cruelty and 
wickedness that exists on earth — in reviling, defaming, 
persecuting the advocates of liberty and humanity — they 
have clearly shown, before heaven and the world, that 
THEY ARE NOT CHRISTIANS. They may, and do, tithe 
mint, cummin and rue ; but thoy omit the weightier mat- 
ters of the law — ^judgment, mercy and faith. They are^ 
the scribes, pharisees, hypocrites, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Such persons will not feel any interest in the noble 
eflforts which are making, by the philanthropists of Eng- 
land, to raise up British India from degradation and 
heathenism. They feel none in the great reformation 
which is going on in this country, for the emancipation of 
nearly three millions of their own countrymen from chains 
and slavery — and how can it be expected that they will 
have any bowels of mercy for the down trodden, perishing 
natives of India. 

Nevertheless, there are in these United States, a large, 
a growing multitude, who, in some measure, at least, " re- 
member them that are in bonds as bound with them," and 
are laudably exerting themselves, in all christian labors 
and sacrifices, to abolish all forms of tyranny, in this coun- 
try, throughout the globe, immediately and forever. To all 
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puch, tills volume is respectfully dedicated. They will 
hail its publication with gladness and gratitude. The vast 
amount of information conttiiijed in its pages — tiie shock- 
ing and almost incredible revelations which are made, 
respecting the actual condition of the natives of British In- 
dia the eloquent and resistless appeals of Mr. Thompson 
— to the consciences and hearts of the British people — the 
obvious effect which the enfranchisement of the laborers of 
India must have upon the horrid slave system of Ameri- 
ca, hastening its downfall by a sure and summaFy process, 
without the shedding of blood, or any violence whatever 
— these will serve to augment the capital stock of Ameri- 
can philanthropy, and supply American abolitionists with 
new motives to exertion, new arguments in favor of the 
speedy abolition of slavery, new weapons with which to 
contend against the enemies of the rights of man. Mr. 
Thompson is not extravagant, is scarcely enthusiastic, 
when he says — " The battle-ground of freedom for the 
world is on the plains of Hindostan." Yea — and the bat- 
tle ground of CnRtSTiANiTy for the world is in the same 
hemisphere. For, once let justice be done to India — let 
her laborers be fairly compensated for their toil — let them 
have a heart-sustaining interest in the products of her soil 
— let the iron grasp of governmental rapacity upon them 
be relaxed — let freedom and civilization be permitted, 
yea encouraged, to go hand-in-hand among them, raising 
them up to self-respect, from beastly degradation to their 
proper rank among rr ikind — giving them new incen- 
tives +0 labor, and to make their wonderfully productive 
poil bring forth yet more abundantly^aod the final blow 
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to the existence of African piavcry, in all countries, will 
have been struck, and the dawn of universal emancipa- 
tion ushered in, to the joy of the whole earth. Then will 
have ceased the nniUterable woes, the natne!es£ horrors 
of the African slave trade — a trade which has not yet 
been even crippled by all the legislation of rrpublican 
America and civilized Europe, though it has been legally 
branded as piracy, and in de^j)ite of a!! the naval vigi- 
lance of the colossal power of Great Britain — a trade 
which can never be abolished, until the cause of it, the 
market, slaveiiy, is first annihilated. Then will have 
been extinguished, in Ai'rica, the flames of her burning^ 
villages, and ended all her lamentations for her stolerv 
children. Then, too, will Christianity have obtained com- 
plete mastery over the powers ot Paganism, and over eve- 
ry empire of darkness ; and soon will be heard the an- 
nunciation, not as a n:>alter of prophecy, but of fulfilment 
— " The kingdoms of this world have becouie the king- 
doms of our Lord, and of his Christ, and he shall reign 
forever." Every christian heart must respond, *' Even 
so, Lord Jesus ; come quiskly !" 

Insignificant as they are, and almost lost, among the 
vast population ot the globe, (numerically speaking,) it 
comes within the means, the resources, the ability of the 
people of Great Britain to accomplish this sublime achieve- 
ment. Thp"'-s is the opportunity, as well as the power. 
How tremendous, then, are their responsibilities ! In the 
spirit of conquest, they have subjugated a large portion 
of India, as well as many other parts of the earth. In 
wresting by violeiice so much of its territory, and making 
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tributary such multitudea of its inhnbitanta, tlicy have 
lunde tliDjnselves accountable for the rnisftry and oppres- 
sion which prevail in that quarter of the globe. To 
whom inucli is given" — whether as a free gift, by per- 
mission, or by conquest — of them much shall bo requir- 
ed." Will the people of Great Britain awake to a sense 
of their dread accountability ? They must either make 
an utter surrendry of their East India possessions, or faith- 
fully discharge every obligation which rests upon them, 
arising out of such possessions ; or else expect to be visi- 
ted with judgments and plagues by the Lord Almighty ! 
Thanks be to God, we have cheering evidence that ihey 
are beginning to see, and feel, and act, as philanthro- 
pists and christians on this subject. The reason why they 
have slumbered so long is because^they have been kept 
in profound ignorance of the misdeeds of their government 
toward India. To redre.^s her wrongs, all that they need 
ia light ; and the light is beginning to shine, and every 
abomination shall be made manifest in it — and a glorious 
redenaption shall be wrought out speedily ! Cf this there 
can scarcely be a doubt ; for the same tjpirit is awakened 
in behalf of that ill-fated country, that procured the abo- 
lition of West India slavery — the £>ame people are alive 
to the distress of the famished East Indian, that sympa- 
thized with the perishing negro, and efiected his eman- 
cipation at costly sacrifices. It is only for them to liil up 
their voice in the ear of Parliament, with even much less 
potency than it was uttered in the case of negro slavery, 
and a glorious jubilee will speedily be proclaimed for be^ 
nighted and inaiiacled India. 
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The cflfortfii and designs of the "British India Society," 
of which Mr. Thompson is the accredited ropresentativo, 
BhouSd excite very special attention in this country, es- 
pecially in the slave-holding states. It aima not only to 
benefit the natives of India, but also the slaves of Ameri- 
ca, by putting an end to the cotton trade between Great 
Britain and the United States. Why should it not suc- 
ceed 1 It cannot be possible that t\:3 British Parliament 
will hesitate to act, promptly and effectually, in view of 
the immense advantages to be gained by a compliance 
with the demands of British philanthropy. For nothing 
can be clearer, than that " political justice to India, is 
commercial justic > England ;" that *' the prosperity of 
India and the prosperity of England are one and indivis- 
ible that " the day that witnesses India well governed, 
her people happy, her agriculturists well employed, the 
fruits bf her soil reaped, her vast resources developed, that 
day beholds England on the proudest summit of her 
greatness as a manufacturing and commercial nation." 
These facts cannot fail deeply to impress the British mind 
If England can raise her own cotton in India at the paltry 
rate of a penny a pound, what inducement can she have 
to obtain her supply of a rival nation, at a rate six or eight 
times higher? It is stated that East India free labor 
costs 3d. a day — African slave labor 23. ; that upwards 
of 800,000 bales of cotton are exported from this country 
annually to England ; and that the cotton trade of the Uni- 
ted States with England amounts to the enormous sum 
of forty millions of dollars annually. Let that market 
be closed to this slave-holding republic, and its slave-sys- 



Jem must inevitably peri&ii from etarration ! It is even" 
now, with all the patronage which Europe extends to it, 
going down to irretrievable bankruptcy. What will be- 
come of it, when that patronage shrtlf haVe been with- 
drawn ? Not only, therefore, does humanrily call for its 
rifinnrdfate abolition, but self-interest, and by a voluntary 
act of the planteris. Let the slaves of the south be turned 
from. chattels personal into free laborers, and we shall 
have nothing to fear from the competition of British In- 
dia ; for, though the wages of such laborers would be 
higher than those of the natives of India, in every thing 
else we should enjoy a decided advantage. To persevere 
in our oppression in view of facts like these, is to make 
up our minds that we will destroy ourselves, ** and that 
without remedy." 

It is wonderful ta observe the zeal and deVotednesi^ 
with which Mr. Thompson is prosecuting this new enter- 
prise of mercy. For a series of years, he labored in the 
■ cause of bleeding Africa with unequalled assiduity and 
success. His toils, his sufferings, his trials, his perils, ire 
that cause, no pencil can fully portray. What heendur* 
ed in this country, while generously consecrating his time 
and talents, and courage tusly hazarding his life, to bring 
it to repentance that it miglit not be visited by the judg- 
mmjls of heaVen, is too well and too widely known for our 
reputation as a people. It is a record of infamy which the 
effacing fingers of time shall not be able to destroy. But 
God makes the wrath of man to praise him; and never 
was his providence more signally displayed, than in.&IlbW'^ 
ing tur brutality so far to rage against thjs- great; philan^ 
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throplst, as to drive him from the country.. His return to 
England was indispeiisablo to the emancipation of eight 
hundred thousand bondmen in the British colonies. Hav^* 
ing been the great instrument in effecting their Jiberution^ 
instead of seeking repose, (so desirablOj above all things, 
after such exhausting labors,) he immediately turned his 
attention to British India, and consecrated himself with 
new energy to ih^i cause of )')leeding humanity. It is to 
be feared that he will find a premature grave, unles;i he 
slacken bis efforts, and lecture less frequently. He 
ueeras to have adopted the language of Wii.bbrforcb :~' 
" In my task it is impossible to tire : it fills my mind with 
complacency and peace. At night I iie down with com- 
posure and rise to it in tlte morning with alacrity. I n^- 
ver will desist from this blessed work.*' 

Onward, thou friend of God and man ! And perad- 
<venture it may strengthen and encourage thee to learn 
iiow the object thou hast in view, and the society of which 
thou art the representative, are regarded hj the earliest 
and best friends of negro emancipation in the United 
:States. The following resolution was unanunously a- 
dopted at the eighth annua! meeting of ihe Massachu- 
setts ARti->SIavery Society^ hold in Boston on the 2/2d ul- 
timo : 

Resolved, That as the eatise of humanity appertains 
exclusively to no eonntry or people, but overleaps all ge- 
ographical and national boundaries, this Society feels the 
deepest interest in the formlation of the British India So- 
ciety, in Great Britain, for the emancipation and generd 
improvement of the one hundred and fifty millions of ihe 
human family in India, sokmg and so cruelly oppressed. 
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-^aud regaVds it as one of thtt grandest moral enterprises 
of the ago, the success of which cannot fail greatly to aid; 
in the overthrow of American slavery That in his ad- 
vocacy of this great, humane and glorious enterprise, this 
Society would cheer George Thompson, the friend of 
every people and clime, * onward— right onward;' as- 
suring him that our interest in his welfare and labors is 
increasing in intensity, — that we regard him as still la- 
boring, most efficiently and faithfully, for the extinction 
of republican slavery in striving to * bring to a perpetual 
end* British tyranni/ in India— mA i\vvA the important 
gi^rvices he rendered to the cause of bleeding humanity, 
in this country, will long be remembered by a grateful 
posterity." 

In approval of thie . above resolutiony there is no doubt 
that the aboIitionist» of America generally unite. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Boston, Feb. 6,! 1840;, 




-S-IRST, LECTURE. : . 

Mft. Oboegd Thompson delrv&red |he first of a series 
"^if leetares otii the present stfite of firttish India, the con> 
dkUm otthe n&tivesi md |he ^neciion betw<een the im- 
fri>^<3m€!nt of otifV^ Empix^ and the jproeperity of 
0r88it Britain/ Oft ^i&Uitia ihp 

Friends' Mi^tingtbciuee, Hount^tite^^ 
Jiigltly: r««peotslu^ At af>o^t hailf'pas^^ six. 

4>'c)pck U>e lectcirisr entelred tke hoaDOi ah^ wais iooeived 
;siritn stird^g di^tnonstrations of apiffobation. 

Mr. TmmmiSi in addriessing the attdience, said-r 
Ladies and gentlemen, my object in ap^^arisg befin^ 
tO'sigiit is to deliver the first of a senesof lectures, on tho 
jBUbject of British India. These, so far as'I! aib a^^ 
see through the sabjec^ ^hieh. I have nndertajk^n to ^dis- 
eus3;t WiU embrace rr" the present state.of oar posset 
in ihe pti^ the actnal conditioix of oar felldw sab|8cta iii 
^ai^aWter of the globe, amoanthig to one boodfed mil' 
J|^| aiid th^ claims of .this iro!?jei»se raalti't«<fe of &qma£i 
jj^l^'iipmi <Gla(' compas^on and : |aatice. Mao a brief 
l^eifob oilthd hisioty present character df the British" 
>g<jyef n|^^ ]iadia j the actuM stat^- of <^ Wi)^ 
Bie BtiEii^^^^^c^ 
riOtyiqif^it^^^^^^^ 
AWtli^^pHnC^^ 

war^s^tittaii^^^^^ piiricipies GO whicli 

,we' have carr with othej^; parts of tfi<s 

the natural ability o^ India to faiinish: to this dis» • 
3 
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trtot a i^egular and sufficient supply of that raw material, 
whiijh ImM *h®< .*^rv foiindatipn pf the ingenuity, tl^e in- 
au^tfyi' arid 'ither Wis^iih'^ff)!^ =^ 

diatinguiyhed : (I refer^ as you will readily understand, to 
cotton) — the hindrances which at present stand in the 
way of an extensive cuUmtion of a superior quality of 
cotton in India, and the means by which those hindran- 
ces may be reihoved ; the practicability and unexception- 
able charactet of thbse^tlaetirisi ; i the connection between 
the imprpvement of the physical, moral and political con- 
-;ditionioTtbe;iiati"Bebtif) tiidiai and' xthi&- augmeriiatidn to 
■m indfeifijiit'e 'dxt59Bi1;,f ic}f lourj gareatness- and (prosperity as a 
-tradii^iaQd Jmiinuf&elnriiarg oiintibni; the^influenlcd of! a bet- 
It^r^^syat^miijfpoiilthQ ippliticat taspeotm 
rlliriiiai?! ifibfeiiqT^ai^e^ towards India, 

lUpostithei systems 0f .menbpo^y, tOppr^ssioii ) a'nd -glavbiry, 
^blch>!i?%!volobc9in)edjhi othertipaHs iof tHe^world 5 fl(ji>^fhe 
iKjlennuidttty ^hichjiesta ii]^Dii;ib^<nati0»oaiiidiUhb'«}ndi- 
viduals who camipodfil|^^}tdiQsqer(ib,^nrBnd!fulfii1h&^ob1^^a- 
-tio^'.avbioh^ihey; ofvf^ tpicjinejUicbidned millionsibf the^^hu- 
jra9»;aSoe,:a.aKd; tqi jthosQ 'j^^ 

^lliossHsnflnaisiiSy) isr W^ev^oMenriwtlh theifdte^bf i du^i ^ti- 
^edefd jMiojv4»uiii|^jct» in':tb'e^!Eastl^HMtist^tr4ilyv^li^^i<ihis 
•qilestbn(b£)e;a!tbrmed/,ii)t dbdeifiybUPMj^ff^otfifnialgf*^ 

^,pa»j)^'«gjiflI^hastJsiie8hdd; 

i^rfciint!(i)lheiMands>^ 

gi&e£^5andririfiv4niialJcoaiatiJ]jqta^ U''m&:>mitWk^^ 
&himM>an"fijeappuseiifc, Undei ijlieiguidaape aiididoihiWibh 
iS£those^»raw6 mdsfe^Hngk w-bicih in'^^iainn&^Mfy'Hb 

ianae«iaK?|i Boc 

^rif4efc'3ne:%j^ 

t^in'which I; staad before :3^^^ ^ list^j ^foti^ho- 

ra]&t=-tHat)tbfe:Bufojfect w^^^^ ?^ried 



and cpiiir>'icatod febittri'ifera; and k capiibid of cnlHiiig^ foirth 
the expfCsaidn of' vv-idfely difTei'en^ opiriibrii^ 6h matter^ 
cofln^fcted th€!l84joial,'re5i|fl'oW^, 'and ')p61 itioiil cond^ 
tioh dftntln kin(!. ' ' I'defetti ; it ' tKeirefqre ••ek^i?dielit, as', I 
deetti. U^hot'ioriibjd', to iemote' alj uAcertamt]j' tesriectipg 
the obi€!(it3 1' have in view/ the rndtive^ bjfVjIiicIi'r a<?- 
tUat^ilt'aifd the ^irlncipleig \vhic1i'r hold oh '.tho^j^^ 
questions, w^Ubh'.llre'regatded' as of viM in ; 

the if>la<)es they ^estiectjlvely occijjjy in the,; inmtls of thi^' 
cpmmupity. , I, iheripfore, Withbiit e<jui^dM^ ' 
r<^seTkfi6n\, tteclji,t6^ tHa^^ am the Jigerit^'the tepr^^enta-, 
tiVe; tlie hiojiWt>^ecei ihe 6r^^ pi)Utic3, ' 

or in i^ligion; 'Of- iti trade ; tha:t my bbjeet is tb betteir thd 
condition ^f*.the ni^^' wr<^5t'cj[ife^' and ; ;h6Iple6i3 '.fenhjeiits of ' 
the British ^(^^erntheht iii 'Hitidoat^tt'^ ,an^ 
tliiotigh th'ei* eleii^iitibn/ih^ gdq^ |i»f othelr iraces^ whick 
iir my o]f)iniony are' t<i i^'ir^achi^d in their 'cle^semeii t ana 
misfery;' j^Vihcipallyi if ilot eibiusively, by tlie bj^biratioh of; 
ptincijiles • Whdse? Wigljity'- "forking haost be comnieticed, 
in ihat glorious tegron ;bf the Qtiridng snri, wliibh Divine 
PfbvTdteriiie at pVe'seot; in th^ aocomplishriieiQt of his In- - 
scrutabfe designs, pefi^iits ,a^' to riile iver 'aiiijl isWay;.:^ '''I . 
belieV^; however, ^Mtithe' re-action of 'oiir bfeu'eVol^ttce 
would' be irtbBt ble^^e^; and that eVery Hihi|bb';a^^^ 
sulma^n we rescue' from famine, h,nd raise ififQ^^^^ 
will be W laborer iti an exhaqstleSs minK' ^f ; wealf h, that 
will drtceasihgly ;pon^ inlp' oair Itipsi and rai^e 

us in our turn, frbm ^irburnssatapieSjON 
without ail alternVftivey tojcrrcu freedom, with 

the bppbr^ among the;' products of tjie 

earth, an^' of enoour aging that iptjdusti^y whifchjs the jnpbst 
honorable an'd !|abst uncb^natrajiied';>n4 the fruits of whlbli 
will always be; feuiisl' the cheapes^^ best; While, 

thei;ef<ii'&,' (ny hear^ and jpra^er 'i^j; that: the^ tihie 

may^^peedify 'cbtfte^'ni^fae every fibre' bf 'bpttori 'ivdbl wb- 
veh k worn by :the pebplb Of tltis Cjfturitry,^^ m be' the 
produce of free fabbr^ (apblause.) I ssk, becaqse, thanks 



to thu irroToraibla Iaw9 whioh aovtttfi tiie trnuHtictioiiH of 
the iooial itAto, none uro ncodQil an a remedy — I n«k 
,for no rostricitloiiH, ho regulations, no prohibltorjf dutioH, 
'birring out froin our porta th«j pMuoo of any part of »Iiu 
fflobo of amy kind, whethor it be cotton to coyer the ua^ 
knci, or oom t<) feQ<li the hungry. (Loud applnuno.) I 
ask only for liberty, juRtioe and impartiality ; convinced 
that if ihoae be conceded and acted upon, every system 
bioed upon inono|!K>)y, and worked out by Hlavcry, will 
t6tj(or «0 ita e^erlaatirig fall. (Applause.) 

Agaitt/Svit! reference to our dominion in the East ; I 
deairo the continuaooo of our away ^ believing; thot we 
have it in our power, and Ikiping that we ahall aoon en- 
teetn it bu^ privilege to bestow upon our Afliatic empire, 
so long and so eriimnaUy neglected, incalculable blessinga 
of the richest kind. But I wish to see ou,r dominion se> 
cured and perpetuated by the adniinistration of a pateriial 
government ; fostering intellect^ encouraging agriculture, 
improving the face of tne country, respecting the righta 
of the natives, regarding virtue and eligibility, and not 
complekioii, as qualifications for office — (applause) <-~- a 
government ruling through the kindlier aSections, not 
the fears of ike n^atives; upheld by the spontaneous allegi- 
ance of millions of hearts, and not by the dazzling array 
of two huWdrCtd ihoiiaand bayonets. (Applause.) 

Again^ I desire most sincerely, , as who does not 1 the 
propagation of that religion of peace and prosperity, which 
constitutes at once the brightest glory and the surest de- 
fence of our native land ;« but I would not have it spread 
by coercion f J. would not have it retarded in its progress 
by the inconsistencies of its professors ; I woiuid not have 
it auliied and contradicted by acts of injustice and cruelty, 
and by syateinte; of wholesale oppression and wrong. <— 
Abo^e all, I would not that a disgraceful connection 
should cbntiniie, between a govemraept nominally chris- 
tian, and the idolatrous pageantries and pilrimages of the 
people we govern. (Applause.) I would not see the 
plume of a British soldier waving amid the sanguinary 



of tin Wrtlntrouw worehip. piilt'inio* ^hW'tyoiwutyttPrt chiriji* 
««» unto." ( I-mi<l ni>i>lRii|int) f ^v^aM'1lnv'ot>ur j(rov«rrlin«int 
continiiA im It uii/jrUi' th** te«h««ra*«ff «h^l|»ct>|mv; i^^^^^^ 
hftvo our j{ovflmm«nt rouirtlMljV.Aifi It ortghn to d«i» <w» light- 
oiouBriftHd and truth; I wou|d|ljtt»« *oar>f^Kh^oiifhl(>ly,<)Ur 
roligious ffuth-*^ (liiruiHdid hrid dMtbfidti^i'by ihol;^ inonidud 
holy>liv«)ei, itnd rcotiomtinotided > by th6 MtoAkWiiiiH nttd vhw 
morcyi tho' i««ci<;e atid 'thb boA<lv«il«H|M:<><of thcno* Who 
seHtt ii> <( A(>iilalia«>) IPholjirrdattMit'obilitaolo Uii'th« tn«roh 
of christinniiy tho cortfl'Btra'nd oP Iiriiditt,' ti tho ii«1^k->> 
blci contVadition 'givon to th« trtKihid of chriHtUniiy'in th<»i 
livoa Of i/hoae who have been 4)ft][Hized!intbit« hlsitn«. L«lr 
those obatQclcB bo removdd/aind' Ih^ we in«^^ <wuhout' 
foproach, and without dtibpondtiti0yjtttk0 uf) tho l«inguag<^ 
of poesy and prayoi^, and »ay>tv ! . .! i 

O h««t<3 yrtu? taWy Coining/ rfafii of golcl, , '' , ' ' 

Ldng by {<i'oph«tlA fdib«^r*Uy .%«^^^ ' V ' " ' ! ■ ' ' 

. .' Wherbyon bright purpl«^Veikk»thoOriant»kl6«^'> I 
Riso 8Cieivc»« frce^oqa, |>«|ice,.ri)ligion rjlff^ h i n, ' j, i ; 
Till fpp Tnnjpre to r(>rihM»:8tw»«r<;an^^ , 
In oi^b wid« lu»t'ro. b««k th« glowing, Itna/ ' 
' And Braniah frdrji'lbU jiuitty ff^ 

■ > ' • {With Alt»<>«a^a Ii6rd,> iMlMaiafi tttift «ti« 'World I i ! . ; ^ ■. > ; 

I Ihilik t tife^a fidy'tfQlhiiig far^^^^^^ (6 M 

m^ki vi^wfl l 'chefrwh tinob thia 4^'e«t^o^^^h^*^'e|^ 6f pb- 
fitickl ' iscdnbihy , 6t tiyn ' g6Memmehi! 6t 'r^li^6i|V ho^eVer 
deai- or udar to ttie hearts of th6s9 ^hq wte itmaiA pe. 
A iitfthoir ijoafession '6f faith th^r6 U not a liskhj tVo* 
niatf, !n this cproii^Ay of ^hristiafik tb^higllf WOiild ^tort 
from itoy iivA. ' ' ' " " '■ " ' '■ ' ' ' 

, t stand Mtoik >dtt, ihe wpt-csietiutiv^ 6f! th6 Wiihh 
Infdia Society, a %i?iky Which l^aa iti ot l^jlii lii a' feeo^voi"' 
lent re^acd for thb' hRtivcis of tnd^a ; 4 edctetj' efliibrAcitig 
mbii of all p^hr^ Ahd j(bwn<jled nptiti a bk^M tvhicb. it iii 
ewtt^tly hopied^ WiU petmatietttly ekcludd tfte ado^ptw^ of 
party; of siB<rtitiao/br of incifcena^^' vteVa. . The individ- 
tiaia who form this a8£d6iatloii, believe' that tl^e prestfnt 



19 thomjpson'p, i^cvvmn. 

ia^^fm^^:i^ihfi<,^^s^m Gf flndm, ia owin^^ to the want 

tki9ki^w¥<W4i^m^km thm ia- 

W i^»f!lf^* ;Tii<i|fhw almdjr »iarg6 body of 
factq wM^t»«:-ac<3o«8i!issgr,:,««5( ,€>pporntioily> they, will' 4ige9«< 
wi^!, pfepa»S/^r poi>Si»s«tl<ii>, and aproad before the <iM>m^ 
m^nHy. ■.:^^«ei^;wi8if^fttoiditJwir8ira are, to.'fix the> eyesi 
^^fi^2^^,«latlr^|^^^^tjon;^po^»vtilie;.€x^9nt, the.popwlfttiop,, .the; 
i!Wwjr<j^»^tJie<»pditionr!»tt^ India$ 
as44 ^^^««»j9traiwi tba*> howwer varsed, i»texest$> and, 
T^mlt^ ft^i IsensvoJeft^; pl^m. of maeR may b«, there w; 
^|llJa«iaMo jeH;pi?f:3e?M^ fop the proseowtioR of the; 
one^ Hod 4^ ac^«»!»pii$hrDflat of the <«iher. -Ffeey therc- 
&mj.imk& theif apfieal wiUi cQufidence to amy class of 
theur fellovrnohrisuaiie. (Applaiioe.) I, far eixampief leo<. 
tqiro to^ni^ht on behMfof British India. I declare the de- 
mgUf the only object of t^liai itociety to biet, to pvoiqoie the 
wejfare of tit* qatirea of India. I ftvow that we are nei- 
ther a f/C^^merd^I society, a religions society -4?4iiat is, 
Jhaviiig no excluwtely s^hgions dbiect stiil lesa a po- 
Jitical spciet;^ a.^^^l^^^ for diffusing informalion, 
aiid orgassiaiMg «a4 d#ifectia|f pnbUo feeUag andiintel- 
mi, wiih,i^ vie^Wstci thieadyancem welfare,: 
■ in.^l^wspc^^^,<tf Jl^;^ , Bjiit: knowing, 

thpfeji , m|Biyj,;4^^ mtist. bei employedi and, tl^; 

wel^aj^^jily-^ci^^^^^ tbroui[K the awaiente^ 

zea andjeaeily khoWT 
iii^;Wi^^t)^.ei^ 

ceed to urge siieh iaO^Ves as I deenr iiies^^^^^ tb; ope:^^ 
ratjB lupoii tho^ cl?»S8es ri^s^ectiv^, and nltima^ tp ai?- 
itnate iheniVto':a .'c^),ffl '^^-gi^nerai '-aStibn,. ' Sosji® q£ 
thple 1^ 

cal ^ere^t;:®^^ 

8in«I,^||3^if ;^^.x»i^et^ f^iiji the^icm^tibn li^t^i^ tli js! hmQ. 
^^^^t??J^s^.;^s|?0![^^ jCi^r^: df |)jbs'ecii^ ' 

should I |gnelU^ le^itii^re by propogin^ a petj^;! 



tion ta Pftrlinmnnt to remove aome great hindrance to the 
hnppincss andwelfare <i»f the people of India having provi- 
oufily shown that the prosperity of the peop!o of India is ;ntio 
I mately and inseparali^Iy c<mne<!'ted withthe prosperity of the 
people of this country, I ^ight consistently call upon ail to 
sign it. Some mi^Ij(t do fiM» oh anti-8^^^^ grounds,' for 
I shall deVelOpe the alnitM|lavery aspect of this question : 
some onjconiraorctal groundisi;' for I sfadll dwell upon 
these ; some frorai feelini^ of epinpasflion and sympathy ; 
and somo that they, in.ignt remove, if possible^ the re- 
proach cast lipon Christianity, by the oppressions of per- 
isons ruling ahiong an iddlatrous pe^^^ Thus, my, ob- 
ject would be so »r g^iiijeid j and gain^^^ thiin^, with- 
out the stighitest, compi'ornise oif those great principles, 
which bind tiS; as a S9ciety, to use none but peaceful and 
r^nstiitutionM meaASrand to be; ourselves far above th^ 
influence of ail .political, ^1 sectarian, and all mercenary 
vi^ws/ (Appllauao.) ^ ^ 

I liavib deenn^d it necessary to say so iDpi|i6h respectinj^ 
the; plans and thc^ views of the society w this night 
have the privilege ito rejjt^serit^. X:^ to draw 

yoilr attenitioii to the, fidd of pnr philanthjtopic en 
India, I British I^hdia T s6 iojlen t^^ theme pr|A>etic visions 
aiid romalntic idreamsi ' (ttear.) 1' tiome hot, , however, 
tO jSpeak the jai^gnage of yapopiOj^ sentij^e^t^ism ; I 
<!diii.e bof, to ;tiai]l|c,of . Saln^ sli;ie^^^^^ 
eh dow^> of pIaiiiS:,of Paradisjei, c»f !>injiwantl^^^ 

of triith ^nd SjOperncsB, to seif^tfr i^iid, 

thj^ \irants,and thos^^^^ 

etnlbrap^^ 

'^oim this.'I siia^i ;plai^ heibre ydnindpici.ure sketcllif 

eai^iS^,y^W^mc3'i,fet^^^^ 
ti:iatk,1|)yji|(e^ 
ii^s^'piTknitW^ 
be9i^;|epi!?ppny:,to t^^^^^^ 

pitt i^nhe ,,l|ii^riany,^i^,bii2^ ouijiiadkp^ /the' .ev^^ 
denbe tiiai is place^^^^ however, td maise 
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itJ6 I'llOMi'dopi'b'LliMWRtJfil. 

, L'tVt ' mfe teti^itofl' ih'obe who Hbiir ine^ tHat ' iKe scv^ptre 
oif iliia little ialakd )^^^ 
clia:that'oitriri 

, idgTrdfii'th'e'bayydt tlejrti^'^I\~tolho:'g^^^^^^ 
frdrti'Caije'ipimonriin'tb ite'HVnialaya Mbumains, aind 
trw^^ ^ulph bf <o (hVbor^efs of Cluna:' Three( 
qu'artev'a of ii cehtui'y ogo,'*^ fe«^ foif'is^^re^ied oh^me co 
bir the" ptoi^^itibn 'Hi iiur com;mer'ce^| Weife ' % 1 ' wo c6uld 

' WaBt'-otiti'lInpia ; ''tioiVi' wi3'af^,^ii;|^'^, ^aatdr8;';6jf j'^^^^ 
dr6id th^)WiSay ^(jlj'i^^^^ 6f|Urritory/exe^ (jlo- 




have foi (Elb 



\ TH^ 'gdV^^i^^iit of '.iiaiaiV, ds Vou ^itie ^iii^'^fe;'is^^m the 
hahds'df ^dfialt!^^6^ '^iii^^tt*^ well kiioivR W tlie na^d* 

flia^ prdj^ticitbVfl 6f tfie'^yt:^^ jCoittpaily Were not on\f 

toCT^iaritToiidii^rish^. e 

exertfeiiS a'aioii^ tliose bf oth^Vs, ih^y Sveire^^epri'vlid[' 
fib^itt'jfM,' Kilt ■vi'^<3 I6ft the:Jb|ntystodk 

to ,wblt'^.^eiitlehiefilare^ tb.'sil 'in,' 'the '(^odrt;;;;*)? 

S>r6t)rfet|!i^3 well ais gytiemi^^^^ .ma'iiy'liiidies ^'ri^^ 
tt'Vrusty tfre-^ rtilejsiif British tiirf5a;''Ti is ektrSeroeiy 



tmtvh^ 1. Hi 

proper, therefore, that t should address the ladies upon 
this Qcoagion ; there tp&y be ladiea here, for rtught I 
kiiow, with proxies in their pockeits, vi^ho, within the (ast 
few days may have been voting for Colonel thi8, and Cap 
tain that, and Major the other, for thto court of directors; 
and I would that every individual of every polittoai party, 
and every religious profe8si(oti, every ecclesiastic anid evo' 
ry layman, did but feel the responsibility impoised upon 
Him to igive his proxy, to eiriploy his vote,, to raise his 
voicS; fo legislate in the BritiBb parli8»ment> vrith a single 
to tbe^ exaltation of the name of Him who is King of 
kmgs, and the h^ppinessd of a hundred millions of ration- 
al and immbrto] beings, (tkind applauise.) I say those 
ladies and gsntlemen were once merchant princes and 
nierchant princesses ; but they are now only rulers and 
kings and queens. Tile government of India is theirs ; 
the revenue of India is theirs ; but the tirade to India is 
opened to the enterprise of our countrymen at large. A 
smgle sentence is necessary, and may also be sufficient to 
connect the past history of the East liidia Company with 
' tiiiCir preseiiit character and ibnctibns. Hereafter; should 
this subject ijxcite, as I trust' it may, a hearty interest in 
the minds of the people of this town, and I have no" rea^ 
£on to deispond, when I look upon tj^ii^ assembly, and rec- 
ollect that in one part of the town' a learned Doctor is 
lecturing on the Corn Liaws — (applause) — that in ano- 
ther a scientific gentleman is makin|| a solidification of 
carbonic acid g^s j; that in a third place there is a learn- 
ed Jew pr^achisig to the gentiled ; and that there is your 
Mechanics* bazaar and your: concerts -—I say I am per- 
fectly content i^fith my share of the respectability and in- 
tellect and beauty of this town, and I augur, that, if P rpy-i 
idettct^ :permiiti3 line' tof' remain hei'te, and again and ag ain 
to summon tlie attention of the Christian, commercial, 
and philanthropic public to a«iother and another disc ris* 
aion Cf the claima^f this mighty empire "upon your co m- 
passion, your sj'inpathy, and your sense of justice. Will a- 



gain, and again coiric^ forth^ i until at, last Mnftch^stpr as 
oiie tpan flhall cry f Ju^fi^/.ip Ind^u;;, aid .vyo sht^n .hear 
a: voice; pomihj^ frpm eyerV M^yf ^HU.'from Riled up ; 
Wajibnvffoq 9v^4ry pal^-tac«<l factory child,;-; " if you ^ 
w'difgi gaii;* (iibqriy th^. p^v^, if ypu would raise, y9ur, 
hofnerborn .pppfii^uoni,,do justipe, to, ijudia., ; (Applaus6.), 
;I. f^ajl a."wp,rd might be neqeseaty, t^specMng.^he, history 
of, iKes'fiast ^ilii^Cprnpa thp conciseat, 

viei?^ ,o|Jis)i|story't^^^^ tal^q. -Jri .'twp huj^f ; 
dred .antt 'iyrty y.^ars/agp, an : adppciS^tjjoM was ; fprraf-d m : 
Iir^^Pn,jfpyproi5elCl?l»ng;^^,t Ipdm,. and m .^6P0 

a corPpany:.wA3.iiicpj-pQraf^^^ ■ u^ndpr^.the. ^i^me of the govf 

ernpi5 ,an4 c^lf»»P^ny '>^' N™^'^^'^^^^ tradih^ tp ,the E^at In* 
dies. t^ 'l^O!^. nr- »;iykl cp^papy w.^a ,io,rmed, which ; 
wwiwriitpd W \f>^-^'^^^' j!H % year. 

1750 t^e porapany possefiised n^ i° : 

cl«a,.saj^p; a small Rai;t. pC the cou^itry :a| Madras.,, Thpy , 
mfcfeiy^'opcupjeti ^factorieg ^a^ the different, ppr.t^ to, wluch,, 
they ti;aci^4„ IivltSfSl t(jp cojrnp?.ny actjyi 
tp'rruoryiin the>JelghVpr> spi^coptiii- , 

ue(i,,tq:augipent tije ir ^^cl^i^i^itipps^; till t^ey have reached , 
tire dimension* I J^ye stated: enibraciag^ an empire vvhbse, . 
sea! coast line, is '^,62-2 'Bhgbsh ^iiles,;:,y^^ .. 
brpadth' of Xi2(50 ratles. Jn, the. year , 1 after the celer , 
^ale4'di3cUssiQ«.,<>f M the dehypry , 

of thosp masierrpipcpa ^p^^^ Wlxich have4rnnriprt'aU 

isPd thp jname of Edipunil Burke, as they have cpnsigced 
to infamy, the. iiJ^rnes of (hose. so,, cpns^^^ 
and ;Whp wpce gibjjeted to the pxep^ world 
in thPse uiidying effortai pf gepiup -~in ll7,8.4j after, the 
discussion of MrvEo;c*$; India bill^ though it vya^ lost, it 
was thought that, a Bo^rfl otC^^ shotlld be p^ablisli- 
ed to ovprlooti and suparpede^^ if necessary, the East In- 
dia Conipatiy in their gpvprnrn.ent of India and accprd- 
ingiy fa %oard of Control established, the pcesidept of 
which IS a cabinet minister, and is assisted by paid .c^Pi^r . 
missioners. . Now, a^l Platters a^^ great questions in . 
India, are subniitted to the hands of a secret comihittee, 



Eas^ India Company^ areiswottt' to keep- witliiti their^osi^n 
-bosoms the knowledge of the' WqnsabtiJ^ whftih 'they 
^am.ioi^jgageMi Three peivsbri^ ^B<kate;the -fie^i^t x^rti' 
Vniitiee; 'arid all dlfej^alches tiptiniinipo^ fiUbjeict^ eftid- 
: lialei ftdtn that cofnttiitt<i!e arid they Are • ewordi not [io 
.divulge^ eveff to, the Jjcrsohs ivho ieit nest' thenfi iit' thfe 
f boaVd-table' the isoht^ant^ of thWi dispatches^ ^erit' out 'f{o 
'India.; In ;tli6 gove'fninent bf'In<3ia;thtM^' ar-fe 'eW - A 
, things that irecjuif^ t<jf be ccincealedj.thut thife is the' lj»l&iest 
f cbriltn'ittfi'?^ ^tt tlie^WhoJe Of that eatkblishmeot. ^ovrhef, 
(the ;fact that'thif6e dttihg in seoret cbiinc^l Jri' lijaad- 
jebhall-sti'eety who btfv^e:nav6t' beeri ih Itidia,'the one per- 
1 hitps li banker j' • the oiber= 'a floiti j>iboileiry6iid' t lie third A retir- 
-ed .€Hi rtff ciptaih ;i^*h^at'€h6sB' Ihf 
■/o^aipen^'affect'for^go6d oi- evil'ihe dfetitirfi^fe'Of Vtoiibtle^s 
^irfeJll iortSjifbrriiSh^B*- ttaU^^ 

owel Ought t^'^^'^SataeMfe,' f?>r1ndia46'Otfre^ aii I tiah shb'W 
nyofe by^Sict"(!)f pbHi£Utt^t'(aijd'«hefefe> Wefn'tfe' '^^^ govern 
fiitisimi,) ^#i«fl^5¥, fI;=¥&"|^4A6»it' it,'' 10 ''i)iit,#'td 'biit'^ctfn- 
t>inve$tediwi5^h' ifftfltmiteff^'&^ftid^j^' !sHoUid>4fef dlftlkWed 'lo 
•^Jrald5th^^!d0^^'l6^j'ti(?%asi'f6i?!Wfi&' wOi»Id'iisSFi{*^j)ei»h^|ffi %t 
i^tbei'feejJVj Jof iiite^fe khail i'hmiied'^ilUmh<ifi li6matf J<bfe- 

; whi'dh ta:|Ha«!tlke(bsd''liedi ^xblUsiV^^^^'ihiittbJjOlifeied Bythe 
"thef«tiiwp^!»yi6oriilD[iaiiti^'io'^^^ 

1©f tfett^d lOiiCiJiJfte; -llhatygjf^tel^e-^tade^^tiy (^^^^ 

piv'iasj WfeV4)*, ^^i^H'e^ in>1884"'I to Tii' ISSrihere^Wds 

iaii^vli«}«le(iiMHaati6Wb^:tlViy-iaiifti4^^^ 

7dia liit^tfdefeeil' SeAdiiiy'tlils' tey^/' End'attiiasi 'ftiiidieiiges. 

i«se*t^n!y{gfe }airge4^ihfe> I'hkv^takefi jofctikibn'tb«xple 

■ tife8]athStti|^f£?rfe"¥it^bH^hi6a^fii -f|^^^ 




Mxin'i ''';,^iii3,(j6y!E|n'ue by..tkie;Bast' Ipdia; .Gompanj: is 
^honli^ppiv mUlV^ns of pounds aterlling : 4''(>ut e)eVeii 
,l2iiU|^ ^tt^i^ is ta^^^^^ land ; 

l^bp^i ^^>4p<)fOOO by tb^^^ ia to say, 

.ihc^JSiiUivattob^itho m |ind the jsaje of salt, is 

4^x^siv|» of the East lindia 

tJoiii?'p?|^. of |[n«ii?i ale a rice fed pppulation, 

jai)t4^li$ in ihcit? food* ; J?^ithpufc 

, ii^i:<niij^1b(e!^'m^^^ it;M necwigr^'.tcivpbi'ifect ' the 

InfiueiQjCe ^pfjAin VegetsbJje jdiiet,; fJatiire 

t^il^i^gii^ of i^^^ ioJbkvejprQv-^ed for this~^aai 

j^i at niieia^er fit^ the most beauutvx^ acd bouiiitifbl. ^ 
JB?^ety,]|pkifl of ^ashfid by the iwiieaij at tlw ipr&ag 
^^esf, lirtt^vei;^^ M beaiijdml de^criptionof saU. The 

# 1^ pure chr^fljiajf and WeiriQ tliere 

ja^^hi^dtmc^,^ w ifiv^ntion^ were there 

pfi mpjpc^y, the If indQo ^oul4 bat h^ve to walk ifropi 
bu bai i^^^^^ up enough and 

spare* of (liM hanian subsijsit* 

jgnoet % it makes the ofie^ce 

, of widking io the to piclk np a grain of this &dt 

, 'rr &mm^ pmv^M^M ;iwdf<itioto a ipe of ; fi?e 
|iitind^e4 jriipee^ or tlir^e i*wnth*ft^i^^ 
si, thf .diepreiiQa'^^^ 

lilafir, thii^ of gvsttmgj^iist^a^ ctdtiiea^of 

. olMaMi's^'riait.^ijfi <^#|'4::h;';:bo3]ing 
;;;ai|if0^gi9^ 'whi?jb;js'iyd^ 
^gfl^liyl^isfj. m; ; (Bxteij^iire^::)!^^ : adiaefenl 

inlst^iei^ilisH^e iiiion<jiik]|}j^'^:';^n^ |l^penQipany/<^inpla^ 
a .y^rS;«x^ti^ ^mmMgiimd %iii>^t ginug- 

gling, to dftsUdy^jiii^a^^^ 
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of the Hindoo ; and the governmiBnt also prescribes to a 
lb. what the inhabitants of the country shall consume; 
and they can constrain them to buy that amount which 
they apecify, though they may go beyond it ad far as they 
plonso ; and the very last code prescribes as the penalty 
for infracting any tittle of the law, £50 sterling, or im- 
prisonment for three months, or both at the discretion of 
the judge — (disapprobation.) A million and a half was 
raised — I am thankful to say was raised — by the culti- 
vation, of that pernicious plant the poppy; (Applause. ) — 
And here again a system as grievous as couldf be imag- 
ined was practised. The very best parts of India were 
selected for the cultivation of the poppy. The peo- 
ple were told that they must ^either cultivate this plant 
make, opium, or give up their land. If they refus- 
ed they were peremptorily told they roust yield or quit. 
The same Company that for.c^d them to J grow opium, 
said you must sell the opium to us ; and to them it was 
Bold, and they gave the price they pleased to put upoa 
4he opium thus manufactured ; and they then sold it 
td trading speculators at Calcutta, who caused it to be 
srnuggled up the Canton river to an island called Lin- 
tin, and tea vvas received in exchange. At last, howev- 
er, the Emperor of China, after repeaited threats, pro- 
ceeded to execute summary justice ; he seizied every par-, 
dele of opium ; put under bond every European enj^aged 
in the merchandise of it, and the papers of to*day inform 
us that he has cut off the China trade root and branch. 
A million and more was obtained by the opium trade ; the 
tiustoitOivhouse duties, the post-office, tribute,'&.c. produce 
aay five naiilioqs more, making together £20,000,000...— 
Now for the other side of the account. Of the ^^0,00(1,- 
000 thus raised, £9,000,000, oi nearly, are demanded by 
the exigencies of the army. The collection, of .the revs- 
nue costs more than .^,000,000 ; and 'then tl(e civil and 
political establishments, and those Jbr the administration 
of justice^ siday take ahout ^,000,000 vptore, and then 
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nourly J?2,(H)0,000 tnrtro uro r«quir6d to pftyintoromt upott 
mouoy 'Uitit hna boon bortowdd ; urtd tbou a million inoro 
is necoflMtory for poi^flionri, (kbeii(j;nnimUH,)in<l illlowanooB in 
Iimiia ; thoii j£2,00O,()0O mUHl coitUi to tiiiH cotiutry to di- 
vido dividoiWls didd pay nuiiiorous ualnricd Korvauta, bo- 
BidoM other oxpoiisoH on thia aido of tbo water. Thus 
the M,000,0(MJ are got rid of. 

' I procood now to my a word roflpcctitig thn natural fea- 
turosi of India. Of thaao it is impoflaible to speak except 
in terms of tlio highest admiration. India presents 
every variety of nconory ; majestic rivers, innumerable 
streams, salt Lfekes in abandanco, mineral springs, every 
kind of landscape, embracing the soil, the mild, the im- 
posing, and the grand; majestic forests, impenetrable jun- 
gles, and fbrtile vallies ; extended plains, and ranges of 
the steepest mountains ; and, overlooking all, the sublime 
and snow-croWned llymalayas, raising their peaks up- 
wards of 25,000 feet above the sea, and exhibiting on 
their sides villages, fields, flocks,' and herds, elevated to 
the height of three miles, above the waves which dash up- 
on the shores. Besides' these, there are innumerable isth- 
nluses^islands, and deltas, all fitted for peculiarly valuable 
purposes. Then, of the riches of this country; what shall 
we say 1 They are as exhaustless as they are valuable, 
ahd as varied ks th<)y ar6 vsist. ' Iron, copper, lead, anti- 
mony, zinc, ^Ij[^hur, 6i1ver, gold : and besides these, there 
are imhiehse fields of cool in various p&vts of the country. 
Then, adong the vegetiible productions, there are cotton, 
suk'ar, indigo, rice, *?a, tobacco, opium, if you like opiam, 
india-trubber, coffee, cinnamon, p^per; cassia, galls; gih- 
gei*,^ sefiina, grains of all ki£ids, gums of all kinds,' <r«w 
Bi!k; 6ils, of various descriptions, tanning tntttetialei; woods 
of 'ait^dt every kind ; SOO speoimens of which' vtrere M^me 
Cime^ago siibtiiittect by the East Itidia' Cbnapsdy tO'^e 
l^liiiid6id:l^i^y ofArUr, and I have 'bere classification? 
6ftheiB)[>iiisies. ' Oftbe fi^and fl<yw^rt of Iiidiaj 1 have 
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!rnap«ctin({ thoHO rnmtomoaa beohlaineil wiiUouMliincuUy. 
ihaat iiuuibers who hoar ma aro no (luubt riiiniliitr with 
tho roiiuintio foaturco and tl\G wild ecopqry of India, who 
havo novor pniiscd to contrftBt the richncHU ftn«l llortility, 
and boundl«o» rosourcon of tho country, with tho nctuiil 
condition of the pcopio inhabiting thia country, (Loud 
npplnuHO.) But on othor occiisionn I nhull hnvo time 
inoro fully to particulariao eomo of tho articloa I havo rc~ 
forrod to, an<l Bhow thoir connection with tho oommorco 
and the manufactutca of this country. Boforo I quitthiB 
part of tho eubjoct, boforo 1 proceed to Hpcak of tho dwol- 
Icra in thia gorgeous land, or of tho rulers of this land, or 
of tho trading intorcourse which wo carry on, or might 
carry on with this land, I ask you to look onco moro at 
India. Look at India with a soil, of infinite variety, and 
almost unequalled productiveness, yielding three crops, 
and sometimes four crops in the course of the year ; migh- 
ty rivers and innumerable streams intersecting the coun- 
try in all directions ; a land of gold and spices, and gums 
aud grains ; where tho hunter and tho hawker, the fowl- 
er and the fisher, the farmer and the shepherd, may all 
find ample employment; a land abounding with almost eve- 
ry living being, from the lizard basking in the sun, to the 
solemn and stupendous elephant reposing in the shade ; 
tho garden, the granary, the Golconda of the world. I 
want you to bear these things in mind, for 1 shall have, 
hereafter^ to show you, that this, the most splendid and 
fertile land on whicl» the sun shines in his circuit, is a 
land where the deepest poverty reigns, and where, during 
eight months, and that within the last two years, five hun- 
dred thousand human beings died ol hunger. (Great 
emotion.) I want you to bear these things in mind. 1 
have not been speaking the language of poetry ; I have 
but faintly, feebly sketched the greatness, the glory, of 
this rich yet wretched country. 

Having glanced at this country, I ask your attention 
for a few moments to the character of its inhabitants j 
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aiul tluH ( (loom tho mora important to dwoll u|)on on thin 
oocnHioii, m a coittrovorHy Ims bucii K^iug on in tiio pub- 
lic pftporH botweon two diHtinguiHluul porsons, tho one a 
right liov. prclutH,*" nnd tho othor a woll known pbilnn- 
thropiBt, t who hna dosorvcdiy oiktainod tho ootcom and af- 
footion of tho pcopio of BritiBh India. You will roadtly 
understand tho nocoBsity, when ttpcalcing of a country an 
largo as all Europo, Runsia only oxcoptod, — you will 
readily understand tho necc8f.;ty of diacriminating be- 
tween tho character of those who dwell in different partjf. 
A groat diversity exists in rcBpcct of character, color, lan- 
guage, manners and religion. Some are bold and war- 
like ; others arc timid and peaceful. Some are of a bright 
olive complexion, with Roman noses, dark eyes and huir, 
and others of an Ethiopian appearance. Some are grace- 
ful and polished in their language, others use a barbarous 
jargon. Some are believers in one pure, undivided intel- 
ligence ; while others are sunk in the grossest idolatry. 
— Many, I would be inclined to say the majority, are 
hospitable, generous, and confiding; while others, it must 
be admitted, are treacherous, cruel, and distressful. — 
Very opposite accounts have been given of the moral 
character of the natives of India, and I have no doubt 
with equal sincerity. It has recently been asserted by 
the distinguished prelate before alluded to, that the peo- 
ple of India, taken as a whole, are destitute of all sense 
of honor, probity and truth. Now, as I think I am not 
mistaken when I say that, it is desirable, when pleading 
for any individual or individuals, to place his or their 
character in as inviting, at all events in as just a light 
as truth will allow, I shall venture to adduce a few testi- 
monies in favor of the inhabitants of India, particularly 
the Hindoos, who constitute, as you know, the great bulk 
of the population, and against whom the gravest charges 
have from time to time been brought. 
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A»nongHt tho niaioat oruUHN.*) tribon nnd Cfifttm in IiuUft, 
thoro ar« to bo loiiinl Homo of tho lowoBt and moat <U)bnH- 
<1(1 of tlio luminn family. Dr. Hpry, who Ima r«<5<)iitly 
written "wo vohiinoH oiititled Modi^rit Indiu, litiB informud 
lui that thero urc living within IfiO msIoB uf Cnlcutta a 
Jaoo of indiviihiuia — thoir amount ib not correctly na- 
6ortniilod who aro cannibalfl, in ajuienrnnco tho most 
ropiilHivo, in thoir mannors wild and ierociouH, Bpoaking 
a dtakct peculiar to thomHclves, and builduig their villa- 
gefl in tho boughs of foiroBt troOfl. ft is boliovod, alao, 
that thorc iB another race uf oannibals called Goande, in- 
habiting the hill forests of Nagporo. You have all, I dare 
aay, hoard of the Thugs, a confederacy of murdorcra, hold 
together by mystic rights, following their horrid trade as 
a religious duty. We have accounts of another and simi- 
lar gang^ traversing another portion of the country, whose 
history and operations arc at this moment the subject of 
a rigid investigation on the part of the government of In- 
dia. You have also heard of the idolatrous worship of 
the country, so that I need not hdrrow np your feelings 
With a relation df the aceiies df Juggernaut, the burning 
of widows and the neglect and desertion of children by 
their parents. We have in this day's paper an accpupt of 
the death of Runjeet Singh.a celebrated chief in India, and 
the destructioti upon the fun6ra! pyre of four princesses, 
his wives, ^nd seven slaves. I disguise non6 df these (acts. 
No ; on a proper occasion would be the first to bring 
theitt forWard, and tnake theiti ti[i6 gtound-work of an ur- 
gent appeal to the coifnp^B6ipn and christian zeal of this 
'fcdferoiitiity. On tWs oce^sidti it is not iny purpose to 
fiji j'Pttfr attention t^n the all but e/xtinct tribeaWAbor* 
iginte^, dir updo the dreadful deeds of men who follow iht. 
trkd^ of TFhuggfee or Dacoity, many of whom were befdrt. 
ifyeacefol and h&p}iy villagers, but have been \otn fron- 
meir Jiateftial hbrhes by the haiiids of rtttlile^S Opjpressors, 
and thoiBfrojJiiresaoird tdo beating the saciitted nattie of chris- 
'^nfctjF i; nor upon the pbrenzied oets of men and^womeri 
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led to propitiate jncensed imnginary patrons and deities 
by tiie most barbarous sacrifices, and the most painful pil- 
grimages. Neither do I wish you to judge of the popula- 
tion of India by the specimens that are found in the imme- 
diate precincts of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta^ or in> 
the immediate neighborhood of any of the great civil and 
military stations ; for what say those who are best able tO' 
judge of the contact between the natives and the Euro- 
peans ? ; And while I make a quotation or two, you wilt 
bliish for your countrymen who have succeeded in making 
men whom they had previously described as absolutely 
immoral, still worse by their example and treatment.—- 
Sirs, i have here the authority of a distinguished individ- 
ual now in this country, the Right Hon. Molt M'Kenzie, 
formerly a judge in India. What does he say is the ef- 
fect of the contact of the natives with the Europeans? 
, Sjpeaking of particular parts of India^ vi^.^ the Ceded dis- 
tricts^ hei gay a-?— 

" Thfr lorngisr wife have- had these districts,, the more ap- 
parently do lyih^ and litigation! prevail; the more are 
morals vitiated, the more are rights involved in doubt ; the 
more are the foundations of society shaken^." 

What does another gentleman say, Captain Westraacotty 
who has traversed the country from one end ta^the other? 
Speaking of'the iisfiuence of our odntact with th^ natives, 
' he says.:/^, '' ' . 

^ It i»: greatly fo- be depfored, that sn places the longeist 
mdef our rule, there is the larg^t amount of deprmitt/ 
andenvae. My travels in India have fallen little ishort 
of 8^000 miles^. a3id extended to nearly all the cities of 
importance io^ NorthepD; Western^ aiNd Central India. 
I hiieoe iM !uisjActii<m in e^rmittg, that in the SRudoo and 
Musst^tnan cities^ rmned frmn JEitrdpem itiiereoursjef 
there is ffmc& t^s _d Caic^ta^ M<s- 

dtqSf orJEi(?;^fff where Europeans ehiefy congregaie" 

And wbai says Mr. Shiore? I'his gentleman filled em* 



cessiveiy the situation of collector of the revenue, judge, 
and then of politicnl commissioner, one of the highest sit* 
u»tioiis a mun can fill apart from the governorship 1 What 
says the Hon. Mr. Shore?— - 

" Drunkenness, and the use of intoxicating drugs, have 
increased in an extraordinary degree under the English 
rule. I have heard many men declare that thirty or forty 
years ago, even in Calcutta, a drunken native was a per- 
fect I'arity. Nou', they may be seen in numbers, lying > 
drunk about the streets of that city, and, more or less, 
in every tcwo in the interior, and not unfrequently in the 
villages also. What is the cause of this ? Simply that, 
in order to raise the revenue, almost every collector |s try- 
ing to increase the number of his liquor, spirit and drug- 
shops; to establish them in every hole and corner of his 
district, and to promote drunkenness to the utmost ; often 
giving, underhand, summary and illegal assistance to the 
proprietors of shops to enable them to recoYer money for 
liquor sold upon credit. And for this, provided the reve- 
nue increase, they receive the appprobation of Govern^ 
Bient ; nay, I once knew a cc^lector who retained at th& 
head of bis departmeot a man who had, when a public 
officer, not lonjg before, embezzled a considerable sum of 
money and absconded, who was notoriously gnilty of for- 
gery, although from the inefficiency of the judge he es- 
caped conviction, soleFy brecaiise he was a good band at 
promoting drankenness, and thereby promicln^ an in- 
crease of the. revinue. In contrast, I win mention th6 
conduct of a native chrefj related to me bj anrofd gdntfe- 
man who caipe to India more than sixty years a^-^ 
Shortly ajfterlhis arrivaf, on &eing^ sent ta reside at Kisb« 
uagiir, be was obliged to ask ihe Rajah'b permission fty 
have a man to procure toddy for bis friend i the Rajah 
consented, on the condition that a sentry of Ma ovtst 
should aeewapany the mm* to' see that hie bronght Joist 
iijC» more tban snfficed' for his master'is use. for fear he 
should foment and sell tfF, and thefieby produce druske a* 
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ness anloiig the people. The native Rajah did rfoi want d 
revenue obtained at the expenqo of the morality of his aub- 
jcctsi the British India Government encourage as much 
drunkenness ftii posssibio provided they reap the proiit 
from it. It haa, (continues Mr. Shore) been observed as 
a general truth* that the more connexion the natives have 
had with the English, the more immoral, and the worse 
characters in eyery respect they become," 

I ha. e quoted these cases not to bring to the bar on 
this occasion any of rny countrymen who are administer* 
ng the affairs of India, but to account for those sfceuea 
of demoralization, for that want of vei'acity, artd some- 
times of honesty, which are detected in the natives of lu' 
dia at the presidencies^ where the European is sure to land 
o»n going to India ; and, landing a stranger, and every 
thing striking him, and striking him strongly ,* at 
such a momenit he sees that which leads him to believe 
that the people generally are immoral, and are as des* 
fitute all over the land of probity and honor and truth 
as they are where they live under the eye, and under 
the oppressive, hand of the white man, where they natu- 
rally, resort to the only weapons which the weak cdn use 
agaihst the powerful — > weapons which a wretched being 
will always resott to when the conqueror's heel is or bis 
fiebfc. (Applause.) 

1 will adw refer, to, anotl(ei dotura'eht or two on tma 
.branch pf the; qOf^tionr, 'a,nd these also shall; fee drav^ni 
frpm, the highest .sources. What say the most distinguish'' 
_^d iqen in. refetence; iq ibe irtie cAoracier of'the native th- 
..djk^s.? All thpse vyhpse natnes I am about to introduce 
vitb jou.j^re rae» who have, filled the most exedted. stations, 
- jftiid. eij|pyed; the niost, extensive pp|)fortunities of fpriinipg 
'li^fr^CiV opinwns, rpspeptipg. this ipahhers, acquirements, 
;^tj|d jdisppsjtipns pi^rihe Jlindpps,. ji^h^i sajs th^ ilatp ta- 
,^6^tj8fl !^i?hpp Heljer I . ^ Ypq will ^ vvays" if.esn^ 
. ^hPt?ty;?p^lt^ii icpprpplisheS prel^lej (.^pplau^e.), ,He 
Weiit out to India pfejiidiced against the people. He had 



fdad the accounCs given by Iho historian Mill, and the 
missionary Ward — the one a most profound philosopher, 
the other a most useful, pious, and exemplary missionary^ 
He went from place to place over India carried by hid 
faithful and industrious palankeen bearers. He came in 
contact with the native; learned what were their habits, 
what their municipal i istitutions, what their agricultural 
pursuits, what their cbri'luct and character while mingling 
with each other ; and he says: — 

" Of the people, so far a? their natural character is 
concerned, I have been led to form, on the whole, a very 
favorable opinion. They have, unhappily, many of the 
vices arising from slavery, from an unsettled state of so- 
ciety, and immoral and erroneous systems of religion. — 
But they are men of high and gallant courage, courteous, 
intelligent, and most eager afler knowledge and improve- 
ment, with a remarkable aptitude for the abstract scienc- 
es, geometry, asrronomy, &c., and for the imitative arte, 
painting and sculpture. They are sober, industrious, du- 
tiful to their parents, and affectionate to their children ; 
of tempers almost uniformly gentle and patient, and more 
easily affected by kindness and attention to their wants 
and feelings than almost any men whom I have met with. 

I will state another authority still more satisfactory to me, 
as his residence in India was longer, and his experience 
much greater than that of Bishop Heber — the late Mr. 
Robert Ricards, late of the firm of Ricards, Mackintosh, 
and Co., of London. He says; — 

** Of the natives of India, I may be permitted to add, 
that they are naturally acute and intelligent; and, what- 
ever prejudice may say to the contrary, that they possess 
as much industry as any other known people, an industry 
that never fails to manifest itself, when it is not kept down 
by the overwhelming pressure of arbitrary power. They' 
have many and distinguished virtues, with fewer vices 
than the long-continued despotisms thev have t^roaned un- 
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der might bo admitted to excuse ; their patience is exem- 
plary; and insthncea are hUmerbus of the warmest at- 
tachment to those among their superiors, who practise the 
same virtue towards them. Europeans of forbearing diur 
positions, and whose sense of right has induced them to 
be just and patient in their attentio'n to the representations 
and wants of the natives, have experienced this grateful 
feeling in an eminent degree. 

" Whatever false theorists, misled by superficial obser- 
vation, may urge on the natural character of native In- 
dians, I hesitate not, confirmed by long experience^ to 
assert, tnat they are capable of every virtue and of every 
acquirement that adorn the human mind ; that what they 
now appear to be is not their nature, but what the caprices 
and severities of their rulers have made them : and, I la- 
ment to add i that the habits, which previous despotisms 
had established, the British government has not yet chang- 
ed." 

I am also glad to hold in my hand the testimony of an ex- 
cellent friend, Major-General Briggs, who was recently in 
this town — and may be again ere these lectures are 
brought to a conclnsion ; who has spent the greater por- 
tion of his life in India, who has filled the highest situa- 
tions, and has mingled with the natives in almost every 
presidency, and in almost every province of India. He 
kindly permits me to use his tesiimony — not written frr 
the occasion — but delivered in 1828, eleven years agOj 
since which time he has been five or six years in India. 
His statement forms part of an essay read beforejthe Roy- 
al Asiatjlc Society ; and what says he? — 

"ft has been my lot to pass a great part of my life in 
familiar intercourse with the natives of the East, and prin*- 
Cipally among those who have lived for the most part be- 
yond our jurisdiction^ and my opinion of them is drawn 
froni such soarces. I have found the people, generally 
speaking, intelligent in a very high degree, though, from 
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education deficient in the knowledge of European history 
and sciences. They, however, are ready to admit their 
ignorance, and are desirous of instruction. They arc 
usually liberal in their opinions, and the Hindoos espec« 
iaiiy are tolerant on the subject of religion ; for though te- 
nacious of any interference in the exercise of their own, 
they oppose no worship which does not affect themselves. 
Among their domestic virtues, I should include atTection 
and tenderness to their relatives, kindness to their ser- 
vants, iaiegrity in their dealings with each other, and char- 
ity to the distressed and the poor. Among the higher 
dasses, I havia found refined notions of delicacy of conduct 
ahd manners ; and among statesmen and financiers, I 
have met with enlarged views of policy, and a knowledge 
of political economy, wWch would not disgrace the min- 
isters of any government." ' 

I cannot withhold another document or two because they 
are the.testimonies of men still more distinguished. — 
Lieut, Col. Sir Thomas Monro, one of the greatest men 
who ever was employed in the civil or military service 
of the East India Company, has borne his testimony to 
the character off the Hindoo, and it is as follows : — 

" With regard to civilization, I do not exactly under- 
stand what is meant by the civilization of the Hindus. 
In the higher branches of science, in the knowledge of 
theory and practice of good government, and in education 
which, by banishing prejudice and supets^iUon, opens the 
mind to receive instruction of every kindj they are much 
inferior W Europeans, i But if a good fay stem of Agricul- 
ture ; 'Unrivaled manufacturing skill ,*: a capacity to . pro- 
duce 'Whatever eaii'^ntibate. to convenience. and luxury ; 
sdiools estsbliahed in every„:villagei for teaching ^reading, 
writing^' Wd ariebinetie'; the general |iradtise of kospitall* 
tyi^d chtLtity^ amdngstieacb other;!>an(},^sb6ve<.al}/' a 
tr0afm(^n(oj^tl|0^ female (sex full of confidence, ii^pect^ 
ODd^deiicaoy^ •i»-'^ife^mong the signs: which denotQ cT 0i7o 
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ili/ed people, then the Hindus are not inferior to the na- 
tions of Europe ; and if civilization is to become an arti- 
cle of trade between the two countries, I am convinced 
that this country would gain by the import cargo." 

This evidence was given before a committee of the HousQ 
ofCcmmons. 

I shall now give you the testimony of Sir John Mal- 
colm, the once distinguished Governor of Bombay, who, 
before jthe House of Comtmons in 1813^ says : — 

" The character of the diflfercnt classes of Hindus, 
which compose a great proportion of the population of 
the subjects of the British government in India, varies in 
different parts of that empire perhaps as much, if not 
more than the nations of Europe <Jo from each other. — 
Under the Bengal establishment there are two descrip- 
tions of Hindus, of a very distinct race : below Patna the 
race of Hindus, called Bengalese, I consider to be weak 
in body and timid in mind, and to be in general marked 
by the accompaniments of timidity, which are fraud and 
servility j I think, as far as my observation went, this 
jc}ass appeared to diminish both in their bodily strength 
and mental qualities, as they approached the coast; and 
those below Calcutta are, I think, in appearance, among 
the lowest of our Hindu subjects. But from the moment 
you enter the district of Bahar, or rather the district of 
uen ares; throughout all the territories in that quarter sub^^ 
jiect to toe company and their dependent ally the Nabob 
of Oade, and the Duab, the Hindu inhabitants are a 
race 5>f men, generally speaking, not more- distinguished 
their lofty jstature, which rather exceeds, that of Eu- 
rdpsans, and their robust frame of body, which, in almost 
ali^ is inured to martial toil by exerciste^ (I speak more 
particularly of the Rajpoots, who form ac()nsiderabIe pro* 
jioriion of this -ilsopuiation,) than they are for some of the 
fiiiest qutdities of the mind ; they are brave, generous, 
Btid humanei and their truth* $9 as r$;][parkah|^ M their 
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courage ; i\\c great proportion of the army ofjjhe Bengal 
establishmen ia composed of these men, and it is remark- 
able that there are few corporal punishments in that army, 
thiQ slightest reproach being felt as the greatest punish- 
ment is among other nations. I have spoken more to the 
military class of the Hindus than to the others, because I 
am more acquainted with them; but, from all I ever 
h^ard of those who follow civil pursuits, it is much the 
same, allowing for the difference of the habits of life, as 
that of the Bengal sepoys. " 

Now I will venture to give you one word mo; ; from a- 
nother individual, and then I have done ; and you .will not 
accuse that individual of being over partial to the natives 
of India. Certainly he does not stand very high in the 
estimation of their friends. That individual is Warren 
Hastings. Now what is his testimony 1- I have spoken 
of the eloquence of Burke and Sheridan on the trial of 
Warren Hastings ; but after he had retired for years, and 
had dwelt in obscurity, he was summoned by a mandate 
of the House of Commons to give evidence before that 
house in 1813. When he had made his statement before 
the Committee, one of the members asked him how it was 
that his testimony before them differed so much with his 
conduct while in India ? ** Sir," replied he, " I am not 
here to reconcile my inconsistencies, but. to st^te upon 
oath, as an aged man bordering on the grave, what I know 
to be the truth." (Applause.) No.w what is his testi-> 
mony ? When calmly looking back upon the character 
of the natives of India, he says: 

Great pains have been taken to inculcate into the 
public mind an opinion that the native Indians are in a 
state of complete moral turpidute, and live in the con- 
stant and unrestrained commission of every vice and 
crime-that can disgrace human nature. I affirm, by the 
oath that I have taken, that this description of them is 
untrue and wholly unfounded. What 1 have to add must 



niWl I'noro in^iituao iic<|ifuiivt9T>^9 vyi,ji\ tlip I,>cpi>^,M UtiAii lm» 
fallmi to tl|9 l9ljVf r|iy^i|^^^^^ (^o<^iitryin^;ji»r ^ "ppOik 

in^oi^thi^ people^ it. 13 nqp^p(\ry t,9<)^flyii|^q)i;il)i U'tntlw 

lK|VmjittaH,' wIk) ur<i iuU'M"i^ tl»Q(|j, Iffit ^tiiiyrajljjf 

liyo In Hopnrti,^^ cpni^Miiiti^;^ ; tiu) Ibrimor rtrg (^oiiflp, 
novfllent, more t>UHC{jpiilf|q '()f jjrati^ifdig fof Hi(i(lnepabliy\yi>, 
to lliciiii, lluiii pyQinpt4^(i to voi)igf.>?)l|Co by wi,ouu» In/ficlcJ,, 
a/jd Ufl oxompt froiii the worst propqupitiea of Ikuinaii i^ajsf-. 
flion, m nny people on the face of tlio onrlh ; tlioy aro 
faUhful and afTcctionate in «(;rvico, and Bubmissivc to Ic^al 
authority ; thoy are superatitiouB, it is trno, but thoy do 
not thinic ill of us for not thinking ns they do." 

Hero end niv testimonies to the character of the .Hin- 
doos. And why do I cite these testimonies one after tho 
othdr ? and why do I keep you fropi those brancheo of the 
question which to ypu are morq intprcating as affecting your 
pi^rsuits and callings on tlliis ^ide of the ocean. It ib, for 
this reason : I am anxious you should have just concqp 
tions of the people in vyhose belialf I plevd. As 1 pleaa-» 
ed ft>r treedom and justice on behalf of the negro, whpm 
I exhibited not as ap iniporfect, wretched bein^, but as a. 
being capable of beipg elevated by the qhrisiiari care of 
this country, and made to be the partaker of heavenly 
grace ; ~- t% as I entreated Tor one rnillion in the West 
do I plead for oh^ hundred miHioiis in the East, and that 
you may <iare for theifn, I wish yjbujto^npw them; that you 
may love them, I desire you to admire thein,, I would not, 
strip them of their superstition : I would not annihilate by 
a. figure of rhetori,^ tb© caiif of J^ggerngiiut, Let .eve- 
p^ii.e th^t has been k,i,od led; stiio)«e before, you ; l^t ev,e;i 
r; yictiin th{\f has b^j^a ci^ushf^d beneEfth, the , ponderous, 
c^ir.oi' id9liati;]r writj^e in agpjpj b^f^r^ jour vision ; and by. 
ejr.^ty f«^ner*Vpyre, ap|d exery bjlq^diDg victim j^'sup^ati-t 
tfo)i^ I.cilil pppn you the d^jivq?-, 

^Cjf of thi? rape,^ 's^hqin a. ray^si^^riow Prpii^i^pnqeipejfijt^H?; 
jrou to rule^ ana over the wide extent of whpse territories 



yrtii ilflny scfttlftr, olit rif illo hlHIilHailfco <Jf airlhtiAlii'ty, th« 
ricluwt 1(11(1 illosl rniditring blotiAiii^rK. (An()ljiUfl(j.) Now 
i liuVo oM 6T t\t{) ritlU»ifii<)ritn lb HUiki) hlit^ro I cdncUidii ; 
And you \Vill ink |)'cirliia(>if) bltinib inb if I do iiot (Ii!)taiii you 
to iiti dxirftbrdindry kii|^th (d-rtifiHe; \iH I ho\w wb iViriy 
ttioot agfiirl. Orio or two fitktdtilcritfl ivith r(5gar<l tci tlio 
liflo <v'c itiJiko of tluH ftotintty hnd I llavo doiio. 

I llAvft f^liowH ydii ilx^ oJitont of iiiii liihd, its I)0j>uliitl6i1i, 
ila richfcs, nlrl<l itd tniiuoity. Until 1813 It was Klto^qihcir 
in the iKinds df it nlbhopol;^ — thd Eriflt Irtdia " Coinnu- 
riy.'' Arid What did ihey t6ll u's ? A rtWrhbcr df fanati- 
ci\ ttxci thmi of this c<^^ti'ti-y afiid, '* Op^'d m it Me 
With ItidiA, Tm EASt Mdk Comfifliny iAiiVM " Gcttlf^!- 
nieh, V6u kndw littl^ \trhfef yb'tf trilk. Are riot idc (rndirtg 
\^ith India 1 What hm foii (6 do with India ?" Wdl|, 
bitt ybu do riothiWg With Indi^i ; giV6 us d chaiKci^ of soiiitl- 
i'ng ouV rtiamifactures to India. " Poh, polfi," said tWe 
dirtictors ; and th f6l3 they held d solemn iheeting on 
the subjefet, diid th6y pWt dut a mariifiiHto ift which th'ev 
dicclaVed that it Wa^ impdSfiible that slny \iitge aiddit'idn 
cotfld be made to the expdrtci to Iridid ; dnd wh^? be- 
cause the nature of the I ndiaii people, their dimaie dnd 
their usajges, put diich a tliought entirely out of the qiies- 
tion : thdt is to ^ay that the sinijilicity and fixed habits of 
the Hiriddo, r^iider it perfetJtry in^^o^sible f6'r you to iii- 
crense your ejtpbrts of ]^ldin' arid ^rint^d cottbtis. They 
were naked becau's6 they loved tb be iti a ^tate 6'f i^'dtUrfe; 
They weftt Withoii't turbans, s^nd sfcarf^, and ttowsers, and 
ftbwiVig rbbe^, b8ca\ji*fe thtey chbse to exhibit nature ib 
priniitiv/e dnd uii'd'doVn'ed sfnfipli'6ity. THey woiild ribt 
have ybb'r dt-aperi'<6s at a'gWt : ydil cattndt ^o an ihdH bi^- 
yond th6 pbirit have rtachfed. LfeVus try," gaid"tii'e 
rherchdHtb of Eri^ldnd attd ultifhdl'eiy they obtfeJn^d a'par- 
t?fdl' dperiiHg' 6f the trade. NoW let li^ td^d the Idst yedr 
of the rtioUbpoiy trdde with Thdid; HbW iriUCh did the 
dbmpdny ex|idft duVing thW IrffeV yea? of tUh niaTny pd1m> 
yoars of exclusiv'e tradd ? I'hey e^pbrted to thb Whbl^ of 
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Iiidin lo the wondroun ninount of »i*870,(M10 ! ii miKhty v.x~ 
tout of ox|>ortH among UMI.OOO.OUOof uniivoH 200,(I0() hoI- 
diorn, iind all thn Kiiropoiiii fuuctionarioHt with their ({old 
HtickB and train-b»nrcrR from oiui uiid of tho country to 
the other I A mijofhty nmouut it looks I Duriiif; the prc- 
coding yonr thoy (Umhired timy could not iucreafte tlieir 
oxportH to India. Why, in 1819, five years afior the ex- 
periment of a somewhat un»hackled trade wan made, tiie 
extent of exports were — what ? ,£870,000 ? No : £{i,- 
062,741. (ApplauBe.) So much for the truth of the or- 
acle. Tako another fact. In 1814 our exports to India 

— I am corning homo to Manchenter — were, in printed 
cotton, 604,800 yards; in piain cottons, 21it,408 yaftle, 
making the magnificent sum of 818,208 yards of plain 
and printed cottons. The declared value was £109,480. 
Then came free trade, with all its vague and false philos- 
ophy. In 1832, what wore the exports of printed cot- 
tons — 604,600 yards ? No ; 18,291,650 yards. (Ap- 
plause.) And their plain cottons, how much? — three 
hundred thousand yards ? No ; lliirty-nine millions, tioo 
hundred and seventi/six thousand Jive hundred and eleven 
yards! (Applause.) The declared value — what? — 
£100,0T)0? No; but £1.531,393. — (renewed applause;) 

— leaving the balance in favor of free trade, and against 
the announcements of the Leadenhall street sages of 56,- 
749,953 yards, and ^ 1 ,42 1 ,9 1 3 in the pockets of the Brit- 
ish manufacturers. (Great applause.) 

Look again at India, This shows that something can 
be done. Now, I ask, why have not the exports gone on 
increasing. Will some philosopher tell me as they told 
us in 1813, that we cannot increase our exports? We 
sh^i tec. I have upon this table authorities upon au- 
thorities in reference to the earnest desire of the natives 
generally to consume our manufactures, and on another 
occasion I shall refer to these ; but I will just say that 
though all tl e imports into India, of plain and printed 
PQtton, of hardware, of delph ware, fiint glass, hermeti- 
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ciilly «o(il«;<l hiims, l40iulun jtorlcr, Mmlfu'irt wiuo, nod <;v(j-' 
ry ihin/i; ilmt iiuikoa tho tnblo of the rulor tlioro grouu 
wlimi it ia Hprca<l before hiii gucHlis • — nil, ail como from 
Enjt;lancl ; yvt, the num total of out oxlHUfH to liulin arc 
wliiii f .:^mI,44(),()0O j and our itiH)ortB Irdia India what ? 
,C>J,r»(«),0(»0. Now Id nf) U'M t\m. What aro your ini- 
poitM froni tho United Hiatos in oho article — cotton at 
loiio? How much do you pay brother Jonnthnn. (Lauj/h- 
ter.) Wliat, ;MH»0,00(), Ot .£0,1)00,(100, or #.9,000,000 1 
Would not .i:i«,000,(KK) be nearer tho mark in the <huj 
article of cotton wool alone 1 Aa for your cxporlH I shall 
endeavor to give thctn on another occasion. jBwt tho hiv-^ 
ports from America of cotton trnnKcend tile imports from 
India at least eight or nine times over. Now let us take 
another account. There is the island of Maantiua inhab- 
ited by 9G,0tt0 human beings, and the other day 70,000 
of them were alaves } and they are little better yet, be- 
cause they have not yet had time so materialfy to im- 
prove their circumstances as to make a ?ery remarkable 
alteration in the trade of that Island. Therefore, I shaU 
go back to the years of their apprenticeship in order lo 
give you the calculations which I might think most jtist. 
To the island of Maaritius with a population of only 90k- 
000, our exports were ^^356,000, nrrd imports ^697,000 ; 
and the taxes npon all, including both slaves and masters 
were 52* 8d. per head. Take the colony of Sydney, 
made op of all sorts. Sydney js said to contain a popu- 
lation of 85,000. From Sydney they export tft yott ar« 
aware, very mnch wool and other things to ihe amount 
of .£514,000, and import to the OTBount of ^49,060 ; — 
and the inhabitants Sydney pay taxes per besd o(7t$. 
Id. Then in Brit'sii Guiana where there is a population 
of 99,700, we export to the amount of ^666,000 and nn- 
port to the amount of ^1,939,000, and the whole popola- 
tion pay on an average 31 3d. per head ta%£t> The lit' 
tie island of Trinidad, with a popuktion of 40,OtiO, tahe^ 
to the amount of .^233,000, and exports to the atKOnntof 



S-^^^MQ- And tbi3 aespiQQd islfind of St. Doraingo, 
fjaijd iq bp over-run \vitb brutps in ilie fofin of negroes — 
^hose I^uj^api l^^jngs whpjm pll th,«? wprj(d Ijave agreed ic 
Jftugfi j^t b^t could pAt conquer -rr- (applause) -r- the.y, you 
kckpyv, ji5iye an pxpc^t t»;*d,e of fi,poui a raUliori and a^ im- 
porf ArMfi pf al^out a naiijllon, though U)e population is not 
more thaa I.IOQ.OOP, Then Iqok a.t I^ritisb India, C9n- 
taipjpg ojae hundred iwillionspf jAhabi^ants, whose exppit 
tradte dops not exceed ^3,59Pi,Q0O, or about 6d. per head, 
?nd with jan irnport tr^i,de that vye hear so much abottt, a- 
rooupMng tQ *J^,44O,00p, being aljovt 8d. per head pyer 

the pQuntry. Aud what ta?L$,s does she pay ? — though, 
ground to the earth by their ^ve^giit. TJiey don't pay 
' 77?, 7d. with, the convicts of Sydney ; they don't pay ^2s. 
^A- ^l"!* tl^e Maurijiius ; they don't pay 3|,s. Sfd> with the 
in))iabitai^t^ of British Gluiana, nor,83s. with the popula- 
^'0" .9f [^rfwH^d, or sorpe 3t>s. with the people of thia^ 
altogether they pay 4a. 6d. per head, which, 
taking their population at 100,PPQ,000, ma^es the aum 
P.? 42^iOQ^I»W)p. 11(6 re, thpn^, we see at a glance the ef- 
fleets 9f;rai8-g(>vernjnei^t. Nqyf^ what are thp causes that 
abpjitthpse effecia I, s^^^^ siate tq-i^ght but 
^^.WWe^ q^ca^j^^ i w^lloatry you to In^ia anrf r,eveat 
them to you, iy^tho^t cpnijealrnept, Tb^Mfhole truth, shall 

^H9f t!*^ Phairgpter! of the goyefpripent of t ji^it coun- 
try, m ojrder i^a,t yqu gia,y see hp^ itiijSjthfLt np morp rev- 
^3 r^ljed, tha,t no mpri?: Pf:9dup^ t|ie <;oiUnt?y iaes- 
P'?F,t^'^r)a^d,that no mpie of ^ 

**^9W PMF; sl)preSitip tl^at; imji^pp^ie cpufti^syV (fl^ar;,^, J^(pa^» 
t^RplRUspO; Afld; Wjh?t is jpy, pbjpc^ a|l this;? I 
wsli;.tp,iK?prpye,^^^ 

ppW^If.»^tp HimRfpyed r 'Thpflgh i'shpHlditeli ypu of 
;F^PM?c.^^^ if ,1 cMli? o^i no. 

P'^.'?^'!f i f^?^ inflPiRr^kCticM dewon^lira^ipnst if; X s^ow 
you oot, Aat ypu pqs^ps^.th^ iWWejr» I/tnay. h^V'PiW. UR Jjour 

l# that w<^9|<| mM^h<!7- E 
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might son<I you to pray for them, but I should not an- 
swer the question which your beating hearts luid indig- 
nant minds would ask — " Wiiat can we do for Judia V 
( Apphvuse.) But if I can ahow you that you can do some- 
thing for India, if you will go with us in our benevolent 
movements, by gaining information yourselves, by distrib- 
uting it among your neighbors, by meetingslike this, i^nd 
by individual exertions elsewhere, you may excite an a- 
mount of interest in their favor which cannot be over- 
come ; and when parliament assembles you may petition 
for a removal of those fiscal hindrances which now, iike 
a magic spell, bind the shores of that country, and pre- 
ventr the produce of your manufactures from enjoying a 
much further and more oxtensive exportation. If those 
hindrances be removed, 1 promise you that you shall be 
enriched ; and that while you enrich yourselves, you shall 
be; conferring incalculable blessings upon a race of.human 
beings who will not fail, whatever other rewards you may 
enjoy, to bless you for your kindness, and to pray for your 
prosperity. (Applause.) Then I ahall endeavor tp show 
yo?i ;that you hold at once in your hand the charter of 
your own freedom, and the freedom of millions of the hu- 
m^n family. One word upoa the topicT so familiar and 
SQ dear, to me and to you also, and I shall conclude this- 
addres3k We mown over slaviery, for it exists still. — 
XhQugh we^ have achieved for .the islands of the West Jn- 
dies;^ nobje triumph -r- and there is a friend here (Mr. 
Chfkfnheylain we believe,) beside, me who . could tell you' 
of tbe,hQrro)r3 < of , the former, times, aijd the joys and bljess- 
ipgg, of the better ; system. (Applause.), Thoug|i; we 
hav9 achieved a triunapli. in thie. West Indiea,, haye .we 
liberated all the A'fififsan .bopdsiUjen.who gcoan iu slavery 
a&%im face of the. ©aith ? America' l! free Aiaerica, Re» 
publiQap. Ametioai. C-hTistia?. America,,Aa)erjca, with her 
:blbles» and Tevivalsi aijdr.maj^i&cent missienary opera- 
t:ioi)g; Aro^sjc^i.with >bey;X)<eelaratioji! in.one hand and ths 
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on the necks of 3,500,000 of her population. Brazil holcfa 
$,000,000 more ; Spain 500,000 more ; and Sweden and 
Portugal, arid Denmark' some 1,000,000 more; making 
a dark aggregate of between five and six millions of hu- 
man beings held in bondage. iVnd what does this en- 
gender ? A slave trade between Africa and the other parts 
of the world to the extent of 160,000 or 170^000 per an- 
num at a cost to Africa, as has been demonstrated, ol 
3r5;000, or nearly ; so that during the revolution of the 
earth on its axis, more than a thousand human beings are 
either by slaughter or enslavement sacrificed. Either fhey 
are slaughtered in the pfedaiory wars waged to procure 
slaves, or die in the dreadful march from the inteiior to 
the east, are murdered in their passage, or pine in bond- 
age on the rice plains of Carolina, or the valley of the 
Mississippi ; and thus 375,000 of the children of Africa 
are either immohted on their own shores, die upon the 
ocean, or are carried into returnleas captivity. We wish 
this to be put an end to. And how is this trade to be put 
an end to. Do nien gato the' expense of sending ruffian 
fiends to Africa,, to steal metr, and vromen that they may 
have the abstract pleasure of ill treating them and calling 
them slaves? No;' you want cotton. Your mills are 
contiuually crying give, give, give. Th6 Americans love 
HiQney ; and to get your money they send men to Africa 
to steal men andwomeh and children there, and to bring 
f hem tojhe Texas ot Cuba, in order that you may sweet-^ 
ien your morning drink with sugar, and clothe your fotms 
with cotton. Now, why must every vein of Africa thus 
bleed ? Why must erery wind that passes over the plains 
of Carolina gather up the sighs of broken hearts ? Wilt 
' the cotton tree grow only in the valley of the Mississippi f 
Mti^t the crushed cane with its sweets be procured at the 
expense of the crushed hearts ofarillions of hur aan beings? 
Where is the home of the cotton tree ? H it Aiiierica T 
No., Thereit is a foreigner and aiQ exotic. The hoiiieof the 
eottdn tre& is in India-; there U has grown for 4000 y earsv 
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Do yOu want to know who woro it 1 The Hindoos^ and 
the Egyptians wore it; the noble, graceful, civilized Asiat- 
ics wore it. I say civilized luxuriant in all the fruits 
of learning and taste ; while We, their goth-like rulers, 
were clothing our bodies with skins or covering them with 
paint. Look then from the shores of America to the 
plains of India — to the birth-place of the cotton plant. 
Encourage India ; foster and cherish India. Speak the 
Vi'ord ; and you shall have cotton, and you shall have no 
discriminating duties; we will not ask you to say, " which 
is the blood stained produce, and which is the produce 
of willing industry." The willing husbandman will 
give you cotton for 4d. per lb., while the slave master, 
taxed with -the curse of his system, cannot afford it you 
for less than 9d. per lb. (Loud applawse.) Here then 
is profit and philanthropy going hand in hand ; and as 
we are all agreed as rational beings to use means for the 
accomplishment of our ends, I believe it is our duty to 
look upon this question in this aspect. I touch upon it 
the more freely because I find standing as I do before 
this audience, the most grave and influential part of my 
subject would be left unnamed if I did not tell you that 
upon the principle of political economy, by putting isito 
operation the laws of supply and demand, by breaking 
down the barriers which prejudice and ignorance have 
upreared, you may give happiness to a hundred million; 
of human beings, freedom to millions more, and peact 
and security to an entire nation on the continent of Af- 
rica, 

All that I say with regard to cotton will apply to sugar^ 
rice, coffee, tobacco, indigo, linseed, and to grains of eve- 
ry kind ; in fact every thing that you now import from 
other tropical climates may be all cultivated in India, and 
in such abundance as* amply to s'tpply all our national 
demands. There is one other thing that occurs to me a^ 
this time, and it is this : We have too long shut oqr eyes 
to the manner in which we have ruled the countries that 
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through fludcessivo years and ages have! cbim under ddr 
Bwny. Colonizntion is nbW ir» every body's inotith. ~ 
AuBtrnlia is to be colonized j Ndvv Zeaiarid if) to be eol- 
oiiizod ' Texas is to be co)oiii^.ed ; and by and by tve 
shall talk of colonizing India. Therd are those, ahd there 
s're not a few of them, Who think that Hindoo intellect 
and industry are not enough, and that ere th6 treasures 
of that country can be dievdoped you must dend out Brit- 
ish artisan^ and mechanics ,' that ydii must sehd oai Brit- 
ish agricahuralists to hold the plough, t6 put in the seed, 
and to thrtist in the sidkle wheii the harf 6st is irip^. I 
don't believe this ; but if we must have colonies I wi^nt 
to lay dowrt such principles and td see therii recognized, 
as vtrill not only spare the lives but prromote the happiness 
of those With virhorh we have to do*. I do iiot want tb 3c!e 
the scenes enacted in fndia which have bisen enacted in 
Mexico and PerUi the West India IsFands, ind North 
Amei'icai Having nkaied America, suffer nie, before i 
sit down,^ to say a word respecting the Red Indians who 
once rodmed free arid happy over the fede of that country. 
It is well known to yoh that, to assist in the proihotioh' of 
a great object, I! visited the United Statei Whilst thfere, 
I troiJ the banks of many splendid rrver^^ covered With pri- 
meval forests, or ornamdirted with the beautiful habitsttions 
of happy busbahdmett, surrounded by ferrite' amd well- 
cnhi vated farms; But never^ u^ott the banksr of the Del- 
aware, or the Hudson, 6t the'Mohawic,or the' Merrimack, 
did I behord one solitary representative of ali the teerhing 
tribes who possessed the country before the genius of Co- 
lumbus' poimed the White man^ to its shoresi Sta'ndihg in 
the midst of a proud ttans-Aiiantic city,' surrounded 'by 
crowded' mtartsy and towering: steeptesj and stately dwcH- 
ingsj dad suAtmoni^g dp the scenes- of oihei? daysy fhe 
heart is deeply afl^cted bjth^ contrast, and voiivai'e ready 
fco exclatiw -^" Ohr this spot, »?<no surroawded by aU ifte 
splendor of civilized life,, the Indian chieftalin pursued thte 
p^ntlng deer, or' wboed in? sdlitud^ tii^ dusk^ mate; Slere 



Ityeid lovQd' another race human beings-^ ht$re, m 
thp^iattil watersiof the^idgy ia>ks« they paddkd tho lighi 
canoe ahmg- the pocky ahom -^.here too; they engaged in 
tlte.disatih gropple --t-i and here, tvhen the stiriib was over, 
they smokied; the pipe of peace here too thay worship- 
ped the Great Spirit -rt^ not the Gou of Revelationj fbr 
thByj.Iiijow.him not -«rt but the God of the Uninerse, whom 
they adored in every thing around them. But all this haiv 
p3?sed awny ! Two hupdreid years have beeit enough to 
s^f,eep, a,w«iy a whole race. The council fire is, quenched, 
-^r the lodge is i(i ruin? the hunting; ground of the. In- 
dian is covered by the dwellings of the white man — and 
the time is at hand when the last of these childrea of the 
wilderness will taste the. bitter fruits of European colonic 
zation, and leave the land. of his forefathers to the pos-, 
session of strangers. (Loud cheers.) Tlie fate of tho 
Red Indian awaits, I fear, other races of mankind, and I 
am anxious to lifl up my voico against the execution of 
the Bloody decree which has gone out against the defen^'.e- 
]esa«bil4reD. of nature. jR<ather would I see India, ^ith 
all bar riches. a sealed countryt, than behold her children ^ 
saAriilced otQ.thiej shrine of our bupidity. I: would hare: 
our whairvesxovesodiwifih sugar; and cotton, and tea, and 
ricQt and^iadif^ afilodiaj, but I woiald not: hav^e a> single 
naiisp of iihe (MU«try.ensla«ed OS dispossessed. 1 would 
n^^Vhave tbeiisceae&.ofithe Mississippi and the St, Lawt^ - 
reoAf perpetrated over againnupon tho banks of thei 6tir>' 
an^pooter lainid theriGangea.] £%ast of^aii wouB I hare^ 
tlMise.enejrgtesLwhiQh>I desi];e to see e:ierisi>^ save Ihd'm) 
pU(i,<fQnth.toi^r&'aRd;de6troy/heri 1 want you to sepsd' 
natbing to Iitdia but Just laws, your -orders, your money 
a^diyousifiiranufacturesv Tf you will: follow m^lthrough the i 
Ie&l{2rea}I;h^eiiGommonce&^:^om topic to'topic^ fromdem* 
OE»toa{ii3n:<tOf d^mohstratroni i'Willshowyot^how; wi^ 
goingtibeyondi the limits of yoar>dwn Exehangje and man" 
u^t^tory^r yon may bestolv > prosperity - and hfeppiness^upon: 
a great and grateful people, and fbriiig down npon you th^ii 
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blessing of millioQS ready to perish. I invoke you then, 
by every feeling of er»lightencd patriotism — by every 
principle of honorable enterprise — and every recollection 
of human responsibiHty, to enter apou the work I have 
set before you. $o shall you prove yourself, a generous 
and magnanimous people. So shall your ~ righteousness 
go before you, and the glory of the I^ord bring up the 
rear* 

The lecturer concluded amidst the most hearty ap- 
plause, after having addressed thel assembly for about two 
hotirs. A collection was taken at the. door in aid of the 
-Qciety. 



•• SECOND li.ECTURE. 

On Thursday evening last Mr. George Thompson de- 
livered his second lecture on the subject of British India. 
The leading topic of which was, '* The duty and interest 
of Great Britain to consider the condition and claims of 
ber possessions in the East." The audience was ihuch 
iriore numerous than on the former occasion, and if pos- 
sible a deeper interest seemed to be entertained on the 
subject then brought under discussion. The lower part 
of the Meeting House was complfetely filled, and :a very 
considerable portion of the iarge gallery i The audience 
supposed to be about equally composed of laidies and gen- 
tlemen^ all of the most respectable appearance<E Thefec- 
turer entered the house a littl6 before seven o'clock> and 
was loudly applauded as he parsed, down one of the aisles 
to the reading-desk. 'In the speakers* gallery the lectu- 
rer was supported on the right and left by a number of 
gentlemen of the highest Tes|)e6tabiiity. In introducing 
hia'iebture Mr./Thomps^^ - ' y 



tScjTOii^ it. 
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■ Th6 ^MJasiasion of soveroigoty pvcr extensive king- 
doms is ,a oncred trust, f^r which nations are not less re> 
sponsible than individuals, a delegation from the supreme 
fountain of power ; and as the unalterable jaws of nature 
jforbicl us to confound men with things, or to forget the 
reciprocal ohiigations subsisting between the sovereign 
and the subject, we, can scarcely be guilty of a greater 
. Crime than to consider the latter aa merely subservient to 
, (he interests of the former. Every individual of the im- 
mense population subjected to our sway, has claims on 
our justice and benevolence which we cannot with impu- 
nity neglect : the wants and sufferings of every individual 
utter a voice which goes to the heart of humanity. In re- 
turn for their allegiance we owe them protection andi in' 
etruction, together with every effort to ameliorate their 
. condition and improve their character." These, sirs, are 
i the words of one of the most gifled of modern writers, 
. and, it will be allowed that they are not an inappropriate 
introduction to a lecture on the. duty and interest of Great 
Britain, to consider the condition and claims of her pos- 
tessions in . the East, But it may be said that the senti- 
iaients I have borrowed, are more applicable^ the duty of 
those who aro the appointed rulers and guardians of «ur 
Eastern possessions than to us. 1 fully grant that they 
are {]tiirimarily applicable to those who have taken upon 
themselves the fearful trust and responsibility of governing 
the tnyri^ci population of British ^ India ; but, if. it can be 
ehewji that those who have assumed the responsibility 
htive forgotteii pr evaded it ~- that the government of In- 
dia,, has; hitherto proceeded upon principles of exclu- 
interests and self aggraindisement —- that proprietors 
have bNeen more intent upon , receiving large dividends for 
themselyes, and obtaining lucrative appointments for their 
friendi)^ thdo upon pro.tnoting the vtrelfaire of ^tbts- people 
ftoraLwhom their, wealth is drawn --n- that servants of ; the 
Company,' while alive tO^the pay^ the perqtu^ities and-the 
pensiotia of ofiScGt hftve l>een indifl[e.i(eji\t to. th/^ happiness 
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thomI"hon'« i.nfrniiii'.H. 



or miBprjrof Ihoso *(rouud lb(im--tlmt dir«oU)r« havo found 
ohongii to do to dUtrlbuttt tlvoir pntrr)niigc) mid aUfind to 
thflit'^rivai«i coticor^isi and haVO [mau anxumn rather to 
renint all oxpOflmfinttt 16 hottor tho coiuUtion and bring out 
the re»our608 of the ©ouniry, than to invent and carry out 



welfafo of, the tndltiplying inilliona of lh« Kast have been 
Morlooke^ in a general atid prevalent desire to advance 
pArty and personal Ohjectn, then I think it will bo seen 
Wnd felt by the frienda of India, that the time is come, to 
Idok from those who have proved themHclvoH (to aay the 
\iBMt) unequal to the due discharge of their delegated trust, 
t6 khoao by whom that trust has been confided, and who 
ire bound befOte man a»i A before God to see that the pow- 
er ihey have bedtow'edi is niiither neglected , tranacendod 
ilor iibused. (Loud applkase.) But, further ; if Yt can 
hp isheWn that through the incompetence or malversation 
of the Inlet's of India, a vast amount of misery and injus- 
flee iita beeh ihflicted upon the natives; that the prosper- 
itjr of thb Empire has declined; that the sources of its rev- 



toms of ^istifibttidn aiid distrust are appear itig ; add to 
which, « the gfoWth itt Wealth and comfoirt of the poo* 
{}ieof this coUbtry is greatly retarded by the present sys* 
teih of Indian adtbiniMratilon — then, sirs, t think a case 
htisbeentnade out warranting a prompt aud effectual in- 
terfereucb. I think I shall fully suceeed, before these 
'le<tot«ri ara brought to a close, in shewing that suoh a 
eairie exiists. Mor^ than twenty years ago the late Mr. 
iMill if^s of opiniOB that the memberiB of the Ooart of Piro- 
'|>iri^rs (tli^ ttemoei^atical branch of the East IndU Cotn- 
jtk^fy hii fbrgotterAf th«ir duty, and bad besomd utterly 
itiatfifef^tit tdi thA w^y ift ^fch the Govemmeht of India 
^tt o^ueted. After ^^ribiiig the eon6titutk>n add 
)|k>^ri M'tliat'OdUrt, iaiA laborittf ttbiptove that^' the aris- 
iel6tft<^'jAidmiidirehy bttbdYiinte^ htid Mibja»" to 
iv, fti 4y^-^** 'N6twi^tafiidii«gt)«6 power ^hidv, by the 
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thtmry of tlio Conntitulion, in thus rosorvod to tho |)opuUr 
part <it' the nyHtcin, nil powor linn cciiKired in tho Court of 
Dirontorn ; niul tho (jiovi i iim^ut and tho Cuinpany have 
heun m olif^nrchy iu {loiitt of fiict. Ho fnr from niod- 
dliiig too inuoh.llio (/ourtof Tropriotora hnd not nttoiidecl 
to tho couiinoii olhiirH, ovoii I'uflicionlly for tho busiuees 
of inHpoctioti." Tlint the Houorahlo Court han not im- 
proved Hinco thin likoncHH wnn drawn, you will Iwliove, 
when T t jll you, that at a recent meeting, tho memharit 
allowed thomBclvcs to lie told by one of the directors, that 
their busincBs was not to call for papers or to inquiro into 
the acts of the Court ulioyc, but, to receive their dividends 
and leave other matters to their superiors. (Applause.) 
On that occasion not a murmur, not a word of dissent 
was heard. Tho law was taken from the lips of the di- 
rector with mute submission, and the constituency stood 
rebuked in tho presence of their haughty representative. 
Little, therefore, can be looked for from men who, having 
long lost sight of their duties, have at last suflfered their 
own rights to be taken away, and cAn now calmly submit 
to be told by their elected servants, that they have no right 
to look into their own aflfairs. (Hear.) Alas! for the 
people of India, while their destinies are in hands like 
these. U is impossible, sirs, to attend a meeting of the 
court of proprietors, with a mind suitably affected by the 
consideration of the vast magnitude and importance of 
the interests connected with our Empire in the East, and 
there to mark the character of the debates, the reception 
which bertain great questions meet with, and the votes 
that are given, without deeply lamenting the situation 
of those whose happine^'j depends upon the legtslatien of 
auch a body of men. It appears quite evident that every 
nw^sare intended for the effectual relief of the people of 
India or for the advancement to any considerable extent 
of the prosperity of this country in connection with the 
East, must be originated out of doors. It is not i.npossibte 
that when such measures have^been fully discussed and 
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doliberatcly dooiiletl U[M)n, and hko IcMully <ll«in.nml«'d by 
t\m UriliHh pooplo^ thny inuy br iiloptttd and cnrri«d out 
by (ho limt Indin Company ; but thu liiiHtory of xUv- [>n»i 
forbids un to expect tbiit uiiy com|iruhoii.siivo plan of aipu- 
liorution or irnprovainoiit wdi bo put into operation, until 
it in reiHktrod nocoasttry and inflvital>lo by tbo winhen and 
dotermiuationB of tho onligbtoned and philnnthro|>ic por^ 
tions of this greut community. [ Monr.j Uut lot ua tieo 
what grounds there are to justify a popular movcutcnt in 
favor of India. If the object is to bo gained in whole o* 
in part by legislative incnsuroN, mast not stioli legislative 
measures emanate exclusively from the East India Com- 
pany 1 Are they not the nilers of India until the expira- 
tion of the charter I The East India Company are, it is 
tr«»e, (he rulers of India, but neither the sole, the su- 
preme, nor the irresponsible rulers. Though they possess 
what is called a charter act, constituting tb n the mana- 
gditn of a» iinntense tevritory, itnd the receivers of its rev-< 
enues ; and although they have been permitted to exer- 
cise almost unshared and uncontrolled sovereignty, yet 
it is nevertheless equally true, that according to the terms 
of their charter, they are subject every momeot to the au- 
thority of parliament, which retains the power to> muke 
laws for India as though the charter act had never beeu 
granted. [Hear, hear, and loud appplause.] Nny more. 
Iff bound to watch over the affairs of India, and to demand 
ftom the Cabinet Minister at the head of the Board of 
Control, a ftill exposition of all matters connected with 
the welfare of our Indian empire. [Renewed applause.] 
I will read to you the clause to which I refer ; it ife the 5i8t 
clause of the present charter, premising that the words il 
contains are not words of course, but inserted far the 
iipeoial purpose of pointing out the duly and obligatioD of 
the Imperial Parliament, and the competency of the peo- 
ple of England to look to Parliament for the redress of 
India's wr4>ngs. The clause is as follows : — 

<• frqvided always, and be enacted. That nothing 



horeiii contained nlinll nxtend to aflfoct in any way tha 
riglit of parlinmoat to innko laws for tho utiid torritorios 
•nil for nil tho inhabitanta thornof ; and, it is oxpraoflly 
declared thnt a full, coinpleto, And oohntnntly oxiuting 
right and jKiwer is intended to be resorvod to parliament, 
to control, Huj>orcfl<lo, or p<-evonl all proceodingti and «tts 
whatflovor of tho 8nid goverOor-gOncrul in Council, and to 
repeal and alter at any time, any law or regulation what- 
Moovor, made by the said governor^gcnoral in cdunctii iind 
in all reapocta to legislate for the tiaid t^rritoHea and all 
the inhabitants thereof, in aa full and ample a nlanner 
aa if this act had not been passed." [Very oud cheers,] 

Hero, then, is tho charter of India ; het« is the palla- 
dium of the liberties and happiness of that country. — 
The propriety a:«d duty of making the Cotnpany thus re- 
aponeible to parliament are admirably argued by tho 
matchless Edmund Burke in his celebrated speech on tho 
India Bill. In answer to the question, to Ivhorti he wohld 
make the East India Company answerdble^ he says^ 

" To whom would I make th6 East Itidii Cdtnp&iiy 
accountable 7 Why to parlian^ent to be stti^^ ; i6 parltii- 
meht, whi6h alone is capable 6f cotn|:itehdiidiDg th^ ifiag- 
jftitude of its object arid its abuse ; ilnd alond capable bt 
aa effectual legislative remedy. The Very chattef^ whibh 
is held ovA to exclude parliament frbiiieor^-^ctiii^ tfinivc^- 
sstipA With regard to the higYi irtist vested in the e6m2>ati'y 
is the very thib^ which at on6e gives a title dnd ittipd^s 
on as a duty to mterfbre with efi^et, ^yiki a'hd 

fiutlfiority 6rigiti&ting from ours^lv^, hih jg^^rte^ {>dm 
iheir pUtpd^s, and become jnsti'unisnts <» Wirofig and' Vi-» 
oterice. If paftjamcibt, sir, had ii«6thiis^ ^ with this 
charter, W6 tcfia^l h&Ve sotn^ soit^l' ^faib^teati ^x(io^e to 
stand aloof, ifi<^Afereiit ^pelct^t<6r^ of i)hti pai^d \ti the 
eompany'^' h&me' ii^ Ii^dk 4Ad ii^ iLoiidoior. l^ui itiik kre 
fhisi Very 6&u^e of ihb evi), We are in A ipecxiA tiiiiitittii ^n- 
to thei^edcess ^ and fo¥ us j^aasfv^Ijr (d b^'ar with 
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Oppressions commiUed under the sftnction of our own au- 
thority^ is in truth nnd reason for this house to be an 
hctive accomplice in the abus^^< That the power, notori- 
pusty, grossly abused, has been l^ught from ua is very 
, certain. But' this cirouhtstanbe, which is urged against 
the bill) becomes an additional motive for our interference, 
■ lesi we should be thought to have sold the blood of uiillions. 
of meUi for the base consideration of money. We sold; I 
admit/ all that we had to sell ; that is, our authority, not 
'our control. We had cot a right to make a market oS 
our duties." [Loud applauscw} 

It is noiorious, however, that the parliament, like the Kasft 
India proprietory, ha«e failed in thoir duty to their pos- 
sessions in the East. So>far from being impressed with 
a sense of their value aad importance, our legislators- 
have appeared to regard them as almost below their &eii-> 
OUs notice. The experience of more thau fitly years ha& 
shown; that thd most insignificant topio of a loeaJ, tempo-^ 
rary, or personal chMacter, has a better chanoe of sect&r- 

, ing thi& att^DtioB.an^ consider ation of the legislat ure, ilhan 
thd.cp^^ as extensive a» 

JSurc^j^.i^Ulta pq)alajtioiii, comprising a sixth part of the 
inhaDit9iit9.Qf to^ The very biest informed oh par* 

li^nehtary tnatt^rs,, are perfectly aware that tl^js is the 

' painfiii fact. Never wa& t-h». disregard of Indian anairs 
iRote coiispiQu^iis^ tbaii . ducihg the, debates which t66k 
plapebnthef^^^ Do you ask, 

wheh (Wili it othprwftseb t ! answer, when you, the 
^ ^I^le £qgiand, ppeipi yoiiU' eyes to thei value of this 
empire,. tp.^(e respbbsibilily.of your ptpitic^ 

^ pma duty whicb youjr distaai dcimiuoBi tm^o^ u^iit you : 

^,,wheQ ypa sho^ jpur ^et^srinkbtiqiit; io ekplori^ its viist re- 
^Qi^lj^ «nd cultivate ijkiii(% ad^a^ta^us ijates- 

, jp<^ai^^ v^iUi its wretcKed inHtalHliaDjlis ; wh^^n you entee 
wit!^.^^^^ 

m long ^tI^4, btit ?am. Th®i^ vsiH ^ils. &^|^»it^ii 



empire become vii>i hie to the optics of honorable niid rij^ht 
honorable legialatoriR ; th^n will they begin, wilheagur (siid 
\Vohdering eyes to measure its length and its breadth: 
then will they enter into nice computations and compari- 
sons respecting its imports and exports, its prudtico and 
capacity : then will India no longer be a bore and a bug- 
bear„ bui, what it really is, and ought to be, a subject 
claiming the profoundest study^ and an empire viorthy the 
loftiest eloquence which orators can display, and the wi- 
sest considerations which istatesmen can bestow. [Lo»d 
applause.] 

If, then, we find tbK» mighty empire at present neglect- 
ed alike by the £ast India Company and the parliameat^ 
what shall be done ? Shall we abandon to their fate 
scores of millions, of our fellow subjects t i^hall we leave 
a people^ ignorant of their political rights^ and helpless 
because ignorant, the prey of insatiate tax-gatherers, the 
victims of every experiment which their rulers may chooxe 
to, make, toasceetain how far and how long they may ex- 
tract weaft^ from a beggared people, in deRmt^ of eve^y 
principle of good government, audjeviery lawof theliviiig. 
God ? Are we at liberty,^ turn a deaf, ear tq the pierc- 
ti:g cry of distress wailed to lis from the plains of Hindos- 
taa? Have^we no daiy to performs to ourgelves and to 
our country ? .None to the consciences of proprietors, di- 
rectors^ acui legisfetors, slunibering at their posts, with 
the dedtimes of miNions in their hands, Jieediess . of the 
costliness wad beauty of the brightest gem in the ctowa'el 
their soveyeigBy and resolutely reitising tolisaca theli&ssQnik 
that, if th&y ««MaId butt 

Ralejhs ebaatry fov th» eoontry'ff 8alt9, ' 

It eooo wosldj^^^ra taore tbannow. they faitef 

(IiBEaeaae appIstUKi.X 

SisB, ihese are soIiMaa anil' weighty quesjfibns. I hsT® 
^bf idered she answer^ and*, I hesitate not to declare tiij 
soQ^clldol, that we havH^ hi^<setov as & tauU£o!^, b^ea eriilGbo 



anally negligent of tho righto, the privileges, uml the m- 
tercata of those whom wo hnvo subjcctefJ to our Hway, ami 
that at our d(X)r not leaa than that of tl;e rulers of India^ 
lies tine goilt nnd difigraco of the present system. 
have read with enultntion and pride of the conquests a-^ 
chaeved by our soldiers in oriental climes — wtJ have de- 
lighted tu do honor to the heroea v/ho have returned from 
the Eafvt, lader* with the trophi^c* of their hard-won vic- 
tories ^ — we have placed the wreath of glory upon the 
brow of the military chieftain, and hailed him as the sav- 
iour rather than the destroyer ofmankiind ; we have heard 
with patriotic rapture of the accession of province after 
province and kingdom after kingdom 16 our dominion in 
the East ; we have spoken with ignorant complacency of 
the mildness and justice of our rule, contrasted with the 
sanguinary and perfidious career of the Mussulman con- 
queror ; we have congratulated the children df Brahmah 
upon their happy lot, in being brought under our yoke ; 
we have, too, claimed credit for our christian 2eal, and 
have pointed with del'out admiratioti to our Buchanans^^ 
our Martyns, our Hebers, and our Mt^rahiTiani), as to burn- 
ing and shiriirig lights, setit back frbm tho western world 
to illuminate thd darkened chambers of the East. AW 
this we have done, add more recently, we have joined in 
the cry of" Eree trade vtitk India,*' and Justice the 
Commerce of England," while we hai^e renii&in'ed sirdh- 
i^erd to the actual condition of the millions brought into 
political afiihtfy, Yi'ith us, aiid to the true practical chittdc- 
t6r of ihe government iifider Wbiiih they bdVe becih plac- 
ed, dnd thd n&ture of thosts m^astiteg vtrhicb are .n^ed^d 
to regenerate arid elevate the lanifl [Loud tippknae ] ^ 
It is high time to awake out of sleep —to louse ourselves 
from Our tinfr'aterna! Imhargy^ ^nd to engage in t hearty 
s^d mived ^ffdrt to obtain for the natives of British India 
encouragement and projection, which, jf much long- 
.erl![l?Uyed^.roay. com^ to ^hem too Ijate.. Thajmea^^^^ 
ms ^ut|i upon tiiis q^i^estion iai the measure of Qur":C?i|^aci|jt^ 



What wo can do we .mghe to <?«. Wo mo ur;5«tJ if) tl)0 
fuUHincutof our duty !»y the jiiioHif. jioworful comoichirationtt. 
Our fcllow-citixonship — our pn ii nnglccf — odr najtonttl 
honor — our prosoiit oircuriiatfuicosi — out futuro n<lvii»- 
tageg — all stiy to us, " cwmdvx lino conJiliou an<l daiin* 
of India." [Loud anplauso.'j 

In speaking of India, I have nlready hroked sit the ox- 
tent, beauty and ffirtiliiy of the country, and ha capacity 
to furnisli ub wir h almost every article of tropical produce. 
J have also glanced at the populntiori, their moral char- 
acter, and their disposition to become our willing and in- 
dustrious agents in the deveiopement of the exhaHttlle!<n 
resources of their native land. Wo come now to Jooh 
the actual condition of the people, and in doing so, my 
view must be exceedingly brief and general, as I desire io 
hasten to another branch of the subject. Let mo observe, 
that, if I do not on this occasion cite written authorities 
in proof of all the statements I make, it is only because 
the time would fail me to do so, but that I ho' . iryself 
prepared to substantiate, by evidence of the iiighest 
character, the truth and accuracy of all that I advance 
[Loud applause.] In my published addresses it will bo 
seen that i am in the habit of furnishing abundant testi- 
monies. [Cheers] 

The condition op India I — Look at the circurostan** 
ees ofthe people. Impoverished almost to the lowest 
possible degree. The ranks of society as nearly as can 
bfi, levelled. Princes deposed — nobles degraded — 
landed proprietors annihilated — the middle clasies ab- 
sorbed—the cultivators ruined great cities turned in- 
to farm villages — villages deserted and in ruins — men- 
dicancy, gang robbery and rebellion, increasing in every 
direction. This is no exaggerated picture. This is the 
state, the present state of India. Some of the finest tracts 
of land have, been forsaken, and given up to the untamed 
beasts of the jungle. The motives to industry have been 
destroyed. The eoil seencis to He under a curse. Instead 



♦ ItMtj htht4l»SH«i((4 mJ »»m>«» ♦o,jin»4rt ><« !s ith».j> 

n«ar I fii |1»«»tvJ Ml tItiH, ilitii vtiiit nyn«i l»t»^)r il itpntii 
ttt*^ ci«>HM»>(< m) t)u< jirtfl* frrti iviih »t»» iti»*» f'Mt»<» 

w*»a»r>f »i |n»»'#i*t<>«« (»r »h«» tt)»it^nt jn^'M«♦t^nf f , nfi*t • n il! 
«hf>t* y«>i< U\tii^fU\np[ nUflt^^nhn hi R»rt h)iti«U«trt Mioti 

n shiii^l nir«tith*i. Vpj», tUwit «f )ittiij|»)r »m whw^ j,r,ci 
tmAM (tfttlort ihp ^rRttOrf hftlto ^Vr»rlfl. Hn-rtT wUh 

m«, Jf I MHf^i^tt »»f «h»k ctf>otif>« wlii^h worn MtdihjtPit t?*<rin|i 

tig botiipi* 

of iim mm\. Thp ri»i!»r« wpr«» r»ihk«?4 trHh lh»? I'orpsff 
Ihrowu into ihnir nh«tliM?i. Mrtihars t^m thph UhIr f«np(» 
Hpii^ntli the rnllitiji vfitm h»»o«afl« »,hfty wnttUI not f»»»«» 
them draw \m g^p, nml M th*m stiffen in thp^r 
aPiiis. (OrRttt Rmoiirm.] 'the tilnglish in tho nity w«>r<» 
pmenlmi frotn inking ihfsxt f.mifimnry Rvcntng driTeii. 
.tatikrtlin fliiti VMltiireA .ippronohml, «nrl fiistenpf? upon the 
hrnUm of men wntnen mil children herofe life wm e.v 
4inct. Mtidneps, disease, deepnit, stnlked nbfoftd, nnd no 
liMman povvei present to arrest their progresf(, 0 w(i$ ihp. 
carmmintf ttmih! And iWtn occurred in British India 
in the reign of Victor in the Pirst ! [Great emoiion.l 
Nor was tho even* extraordinary and unforeseen. Tar 
from ii : 1836-30 witnessed a famine in the northern 
provinces : 1833 beheld one to the eastward t 1822^S3 
s«w one in the Deocan, They have continued to in- 
crease in frequenoy and extent under our sway for more 
than half a century. . Uade? the administration of Lord 
Clive a famine in the Bengal provinces swept off three 
millions ; and at that time the British speculators in India 
had their granaries filled to repktion with corn. Horrid 
monopoly of the necessaries oUife. Thus three milUons 
4ied while there waa food enough and to spare locked up 



ft 'vf' JVrl »lti> jiifn! or w''''* r ■ i -lu'"! {ItkI ■» 

Ji.-ltl) f-.r ^« V'"""' V '^•""'.(■^ (fr? V'"'" fflii'"" 

»)lt«5 (f-mi" f ir yini lilt nf>t. jjntli'^r n intnl vf" the' pr>p!t 
l-ljiro* nf Jlii« rmut r-itr Ir-f pvtv nfrrrtj Intifj r\Kd rmsrt. 
poHf "Mf itfs fjontnS^g Jrnrt.siiry !rt lii.trh rtoH 'ov, lirh 
>ind pniir hf rollprtod. Ilnn" tnstfiy d ' »nu hphnhl ? •Mr- 'C 
}>!itti{rf>(l •hr?!!pm!}. 'r»"o h''mlrf>(l Jho»' uul mi\?i ho ;^(f»lr>fj 
4fid tirnv <?nrv''v fifpptoMsd rr^ncottrffe — conipiHc 'f 
yen CUM ill" m'ghfy fwm of fxiflcncn — nind then ijnngFsip 
nil thcf^p. roni|pn!ii?{l to die of hnngpr in the space (if oop 
ypar. In;agit!e the cotnmpncpmrnt, proaresf, and con- 
fiimmation of the \wrk of death, and that, at the erpiia- 
»ion ofn year, all npon whom yon ga2ed at the beghi- 
njnj^, had In-en carried off and swept away, not by the 
ct»tT(paratively slow process which we are contmimlly wit- 
opsping around n-*, and whicli carries away our lovers. 
jicquRintances and Jfriends, bnt. sentenced to be destroyed 
by fflimiine, to be carried off in eight short months by the 
tsgtng and Qnoppeas^d appetite of hunger [Great emo- 
tion.] Oh horrid sacrifice ! Will you not — I appeal to 
your compassion — I appeal *o your generosity — I ap- 
penl to your patriotism — Oh, will you not become a cher- 
Mhing and a covering cherHb to those wretched beings ? 
Afc you not ejt«!ted for tlmt very po'pose I Is there not 
for natiotis as tvell as individuals a day of probation, and 
a day of retribution t And if we dbuse our privileges — 
«» eurely as Rome, and Carthage, and Ninevah, and Tyre 
have sank, and the richest maritime cities have become 
^Hhiti^ villages, where the fisherman hang^ his nets, so 
BtsrelT abdii this land, novr BrBt among the nations of the 
^imm, be forgotten, or if remembered, remembered 6n- 
ij to be infanioua, if the stretches not forth the sceptre of 



ii>»9 yo'i n'^k H'liy wStiitcNntir-; ?lr"i!rrl!'ti>->ti t*?' tttiin»:iH 

- hfn'it<tn<» Jhn )iO'?pl«> hwv.^ Im'soh viriiiitlly t(»l»lun! nf ;h"ir 

tmil • - *1t'j»MV«'(l rtftlu' ftuitp ortlivif (rdtititty - • jn»»vf ?U • 
i'u\ ftotn rKM^nintthtln^ the* mi^inis of hipt^ting n jn'rioil of 

rpfuWi, ihr 11 f-iisglv pptinoiu to yield itn inRseofo. 0(»r 
govpriitiunu, (Hfiy3(?M«ol' liighrftt n<uJioiiti«'n) linn !)con 
ii9rnc'iicn!)y one of the xno^K fiXiurHoiintR nnd opprcssivn 
that «'.vpr nsivi. t1 ; nint ti contsnittcR of tho HoiHe of 
CotHinona hns dochrcil that oUr reveiitio pyBtem in ImUn, 
is one uf Imbitual cstmlion niifii irijufiticfi, leaving nothing 
ao iho inslliviuoc Init whnt 5ic is able to sc.kjure by cimsion 
and fi'Mid. Cbtj at.iy evidence bo remsiredl, more con- 
<clu?ive in proof of the rwiiioun nnture of our ndiTiinis- 
irntion, \\v-m is furnished by tho fact, that famines ars 
hccrtining filtnost general, and that they aro sweeping off 
aheir victims by hundreds of thousands — and that these 
f^mif!«3 occur m the most ferlilo districts of the globe, 
and during a period of profound interna; peace. The 
fnnstor evil of the present system in India is the Imd 
tax. The government has made itself de fmio, the 
verml landlord — has assumed the right to tax the soil 
to any extent — has fixed an assumed capability on eve- 
ry field to produce — then, an assumed price on the 
produce of the field --^ and then fixed, that firom thtrty*five 
to forty-five per cent, of the money value of the crop, 
shall btj the tax to the state for ever ~» and, if the culti- 
vator should lay out his money in tlie improvement, in any 



'^^■iJ'Mtt 'ihrici \vltl*:!f nit iffc (tiMr>. Hrc", r«ii!fl Mni»U«» 

>^t>i!n)inr»h|f!, ttKiKi'MnMc. (Vr-rylotiil n(»|*l!»M^u?. | 

(n'oth'-.rtlKMind l>y fnxfOioh luu'fi Itnnti nl^nnfloftrtt tlif^ 
,.,»..,<„t»fi |)f)r, Hnciit'rd mutsjn'rify of titn country \\m 

on »lrJtf»riorftlsrijlf, until ej^tnttM Imvo b«cit roIjI for lef*a i\\m 
rtt»om»t of otjn yoar'p tnxppi. Mr. R^clinrjlw informs 
m timt the jniiilonnors ot'Mnlnl>fiir olFcred tlioir cptntefl (o 
tito governmrtnt on condition of thoir receiving ft bnre 
s^ubaiatenco of rico nnd curry in return. If iho principle 
of tnxntion has hem bni), tim mode adopted in collectings 
\\ \\M been no better. Mr. Fullerton, when n member of 
council nt Miidrns, thus described it : — 

" Imagine (sayfl be) the revenue leviable through ih6 
agMcy of one hundred thousand revtnue officers^ collected 
or rcniitiod nt their diacretion, according to the occu- 
pani's means of paying, whether from the produce of hb 
knd, or his separate property ; and in order to encourage 
every man to act as a spy on his neighbor, and report hh 
roeans of paying', that he may eventually savo himself from 
9Xtra demand, imagine all the cnUimtors of a vilhge ii- 
ai all times to a separate demdndy in order to make 
up for the failpre of one or more individuals of the parish. 
Imagine coliectors to every oounty, acting under the or- 
ders of a board, on tihe avowed principle of destroying; 
all competition fbr labor, by a generul equaitzatton of a»- 
i^ssment ; seizing and sending back runaways to each 
other. And lastly, imagine the collector, the sole magti" 
treAe or justice of the peace of the county ^ througl^ th^ 



etimpy tii tif p{»rst»Hal grietvuticc ^MfTprtMl MMitj»MM. 
citi* r^fioft tftri fliiiberjor opuii-ifi^ JlttmaiiKi, «», tji^ mmn 
ilittft, (^velf ffifwrnim^e o^rer rmph^m in tfm nAkctiot* of 
iht t6H4 ffrri}\ke,J(i $e « linHfr ojircr^ rr.ftrtf V'lifi fhr \wi<- 
& irt Htiiili, c{>^fr]l^l^i, vvic tti -rtin rtookp, a nit n/Mt fwi/ 
fnhtih^Mi vbUhbi his rmgi>, on nntf charge, initliont nath 
f\f the aitiiHr, sioofh recorrhd rvidcncr of <A« rtt^rj* 

Whert i tfWe a lectute, ns 1 houn to do in lha noiitnn 
of nest Week, on thd cuUivatioti of cotton in In^'in, (ap- 
piause) i am exceedingly glhd you receive that annonnce- 
ment (renewed Applause) with such .sign jftcnnt signs nf 
approbation. iTfs, I will take up the question of cotton ; 
I will lecture upon that subject bo little understood prnc- 
tloally evco inth^s country. I now tefer to its cultivation 

not Jta manufacture (far ,be it from me to impugn ei- 
ther the wisctom or ingetiuity or capacity of the people of 
tbia diatficjt to manufiicture.) 1 say I shall show that the 
people of ttu? , district have not done justice to that por- 
t^^n of the wqria that might have given to their gratified 
eyes a waving a bountiful crop of cotton, but have looked to 
Other regions whc^re.the trade of cotton planting is not very 
honorajb^, and where those employed in the cultivation of 
it are UQiQr,tunately not blessed with freedom to a licen- 
tious extent. (l^^4i^PPi^"^') 

Add to thi?> tiiiVt the cultivator is generally obliged to 
l^rrbvv nfvof^ey from )iiiayill9ge.bftiik9rfor subsistence and 
^eed^and ,tl^«it is #tid^ to ppy ao esorbitunt interest fear bis 
ftccqminoi^i^tioilt- F,ut these things together and you may 
t^li^ 80|i|e.p>c(qr|e in your mind of the condition oi the 
man w^p ifi /Cjalled a ryqt in ^rUish India. . It is right ,to 
O^cvi^ thtit 4||e Ipw^ proyin^s of! tba Bengal Presix 
4^y^ there |ha8 1^89, a periii^n^pt c^ttjement of the laud 
^X„^i)ifB!^r^^M^gl^ #t the jtim^ it- made was almost 
eqjai^ t^t oj^f^tj^slfofthi^ gioss.produce of the land in cul- 
tiir^i|i^^,,^aid be^n f9^pi4 4o h» pr»4»i»tiye ;ofimtt^b benefit, 
and to ^^^^t t^ opinjjpjn that a per^i&nent seUlement 



f)y !in l(i'|Mir.iMn») nti til'' {»?uf of ffovnrtiMH'M* Uttn *tt*5 lUf^ei 
!<y ivliirti «",crfrt)|t \;mf\f> Itrtvn hri»f» hnUl rnnf jVnn ffOffl H»»lf> 
immntnorifjl. flftvin^ i« my rHi^flf'Sfilc^ri (t lf»»<»if f«!)Vf*ttHy 
fi(lflrnf«finil l»y ft hip'ily (liatSntfitiMi^d rirtUvrt fit lR»*fjjS(«i, frt 
n fnmu\ in tliifl rhitntfy, t w'lK renrl » p«ff of J}, bfeaHr(| 
upon ih\n ftiihjftct. It is (html Unkmn, tMi<! 3*1 <if M»y: 

'« Yod <vho <'>re In Englfin?!, jiUH pm thoWghffl ♦e» rio<H 
Ing elftfi, at presdnt, thrtri to rn/tit^ffl of thr^tfertihff 
ort the ^ftst, the xi'ost, ftnti thotlitnli ; hut ywi h»tV^ no uleili 
of th<^ extent of |)dpulftr (fisf;6rii{«jnt titid (Ifs^rftlsfedlon ptit- 
vailing within British IriHia n^rtin^t the govefriihent, for 
the rigorous adoption of their oppressive restitnption ttifM- 
ures. No person can, in the preijent day, call hiwself maa- 
ter of any land tenure. The governrtient funotiotiatJea* 
under various denominations, are searching every holft 
and corner for tract? of land for the purposes of resump- 
tion. Their operations, to say the least of 4hem, arfe as 
bad as the ' Spanish Inquisition.' Men, whose only re- 
sources are the produce of their lands, who have derived 
all their support, and thai of their families atid ohildrert 
from their lands, and virho have all the while lived happy, 
and vl^ithout auy anxiety, in the consciousness of these lands 
being their property, and of their being able to leave them 
behind for the future subsistence of their families, these 
men are now, ail at once, put oat of thera by the mere 
stroke of the pen of a stripling officer, who perhapa passet 
sentence with no other object in view than to make di»< 
play of his zeal for the interests of his Honorable employ-^ 
ers, or to obtain a ''ift in theii* service. Now, speaKing 
politically, what government can depend Qpon the security 
of its country when its east, its west, and its north, are 
choked with the smell of powder, and whilst its very allies, 
ftre from <}i8satisfaction, senditog put emisutries to se^lt 
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prou^ctioii from ill niMMtiiefi, nu«l its ■uhjoo.ti urn ovary 
whor«i nhcriBliinu tho (lnn|>«At dix'^mtont Y Any lM>l|»ifig 
hand thftn, « hich any of you inay ho abin lo )m)I(I out to 
avert the otiIh iindnr which thu nativoa aro Kroaniii||;(, 
will In) r«gnrd«<l aa an evcrlantiug ohiigntiou confarrnd < ii 
India." 

Only n vory ahort timo hoforn coming to thix mooting 
on looking ovor a filo of Uombiy paiutrn, hy the laat ar- 
rival, t find an odiloria) article oxtractnd Trom tho A/fra 
Journal m entirely corroUtrative of tho viow I havo tak- 
en, and ao cncourogiog in rnforciice (o tho work u|Min 
which 1 have enterod, that I whall ofTcr no apology ibr lay- 
ing it boforo you. The article was occnnionod by tho ar- 
rival in India of thl) account of a mooting hold in Glas- 
gow upon this flubjoct in Januaty last. 

" Tub Glaroow piibmc mrrtino. — Want of space 
has prevented. us from taking earlior .lOtice of the meet- 
ing, held by the citizens of Glasgow, on tho 15th of Jan- 
nary, in behalf of the natives of this country; and the 
Bftme cause pu^^cludes the insertion of the resolutions en- 
tered into on that occasion — they have already appeared 
in the public prints. 

" Always regarding discussions of this nature favor- 
ably, we look upon the proceedings of this meeting par- 
ticularly, 88 pregnant with the most beneficial consrqunnccs ; 
not, however, from the expectation that either the British 
Parliament or the Court of Directors tuiW lend an attentive 
ear to its benevoleHt appeal. But we think, that the at- 
tention drawn by the leading men of influential cities to 
India and Indian affairs, is well calculated to rouse the 
public mind, and to excite a spirit of inquiry on matters 
involving the best interests of the British Cmpire in the 
Kasi. The strong array of facts which the resolutions 
embody, cannot ^il in enlisting the better feelings of 
the people of Scotland in favor of the long neglected na- 
tives of this country ; and it is high time that the lament- 
able apathy With which their welfare has hitherto been 
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rnK(trii«<l worn roinoTnd, and ftclivo ni<*nnOrc(n Ukc.n Crt 
HROur« lotlifliri A lilho of I'lonO prtvil(iflf^N which hto «l(io- 
whoro thn iiihoritiinoo of Dritiith ituhjuntH. 

" Whntnvnr niny l)0 thn o|>iiiinn of othorni to tlio «/on- 
trdry, a onrflful «xniniiintion of tho iiroFH^tit con(llti<»n of 
ilio nativfln in thnno [troviiic(;H hnn oonviiicnil tin that much 
of tho mwory and dopionnion under which thny fluflfcir i»t 
(Utrihiual»ln to thn orninooim poMtienI HyHtnm by whicli 
tliey haro hitherto beou novtrnod. h has rnpontodly bc^n 
nnnnrlcd that India ii not surpniitsod by any country in 
fertility and noil; yet it ih no loss trii^ that slic hnn be- 
come " t(TO «x{»en»ivo to jfovorn," that hor r«vonno» aro 
yoarly docro.iRing, her wonlth an<l roBourcoH grndunlly 
l)eing dried up, and whole tractf* depopulated from want 
ofthe common n-ncoMsarios of lifo. W« do not aoflort that 
the f irtino and its fearful rnvagfH which hnvo caused 
the cry of hnman misery to roach the oar, and excite tho 
fiytnpathies of Britain, is chargeable to the rulers of the 
country ; wo wouM rather endeavor to point out some of 
the glaring evils nndtr which the nativra labor, and we 
would then leave it to our British friends to determine^ 
whither f supposing they had to contend against sucft n 
hvstm, poverttf and m'sery would theft be kssfelt, or thn 
ratage^ fff' Jhmine be less frequent. 

"The land tax exacted government as the holder 
or lord of tho BOil, we consider to be the most fruitful 
sotrroe of the aocumulating evils that oppress 4he country. 
It 5s ^v«ll ktHiWn that no native oan possess fVeehold prop- 
ertfy in the soil which he may improve; or alienate at pTea»- 
urW, afid there are consequently no country gentlemen or 
independent landlords. A jpolicj which constitutes the 
gov^mm^nt fai-meir-getreral of the soil, and which cause* 
it tO) look to that 8Dut*6e atone foir the support of it^ ever 
indr^ittg e^ablishmenfs, carrier within itself the $ee(lft 
of d^p^essbn and riiii), cuts off all mtere«t aiid ass0cia<- 
lion feetwesn the 6oil and tts children, stifles industry, 
UlrtS efw*y*»*e?y rtotivfe to exfertioh, and is a tf^ to titt 



irnproT«roant. If «von (Ijie Rjrataiii itnnlf <litl not nnturnlly 
lend to impnverMh Ui« country nn<i thin im |>o|>ulntion, 
the modfl in which it ia carried into operation nuint inev- 
itably produce thotio nflcolH. A district i« no mxinor {.iir- 
Vfiycd, eta quality of toil and ninann of irrigation car<d'ully 
marked out and vnhiod than it in rontod to a Z<!ni- 
indar at ao high a cont, that it ia next to an ini|M>«ni- 
bility he can oxiat, pay hia lont and bo an bunoiit 
man. On enterintf upen hia loaao ho nmkea advancon in 
money or kind to the ryota to aHRisi tbcia in ita cultiva- 
tion; on the produce ofthe aoanoii being gatlierod in, he 
doducta firat the government demand, next bin own nhnrc, 
including the amount of his advances, with interest, and 
then makeaoTor the balance to the cutiivntora, wbogen- 
neraliy discover that thoy have 'oiled for a mere nubniHt* 
once. This is applicable to favorable eeaHon» only ; in 
timea of scarcity they are miaerablo indeed - with their 
burden nndlmiaishcd, their load of debt iucreaaed, and 
the only means of liquidating them taker, away, starva^ 
tion and death terminate the melancholy prospect that 
liea before them. 

" It appears to us that nothing but the most energelio 
measures can raise tlie commerce and agriculture of In- 
dia from their universally depressed condition : nothing 
short of the powerful voice of the British public will be 
able to enforce the adoption of those measures or to obtain . 
even partial justice for India." We therefore hail the 
institution of societies like those of Glasgow ; and we trust 
they will persevere until their benevolent efforts are 
crowned with snccesa. Multifarious are the objects which 
will demand their attention : the application of a portion 
of the revenue to national objects — the promotion of na- 
tive education — ■ the abolition of raeaopoHea -r tbe re- 
modelling of the system of taxation — the establishment 
of an efficient body of pobce and the improvement of 
internal communication. All these measures ar& of par> 
amount importance ; and until the; aie carried into 
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feet, w<t van hnvo no ho|:M) ofMirinflr India \mr.nm«i, q.i nhe 
oii^ht to b(t«, n ponnniif^iu amircn otwrnilih Ut Itriinin, ami 
lior riK''' "'f'" '"mf of norxl «n<l jioril." — Agra 

/ournni, May 

I wiir ofFor no ftpoloj^y for r(!n<linjy[ tiiiii nrtiolo, which 
you will I nm Riiro, rQ}(ai'(l nn tho hnnt part of my lecture. 
Coiiiiing. m it 4l<M)n fruin the nnmio of mimiy 1 hnvo im> 
porfeciTy doflcribcd — writtoii, an it in, byonn whodwcUn 
upon tho H|K>t — one of thoao Europcnnn who was kept 
within tho city walls by tho foar of inhnlin^jr tho deadly 
ofHuvia itont forth from tho lifeless but unburicd corpaon 
of fnmidhcd thousaodH — one of thoao who saw tho vast 
multitude of haggard wretches who were fed by the boun- 
ty of the government — and withal, n writer who has 
looked into the causes of these sickening and heart-rend- 
ing visitations — this article corning from such a qunrtor, 
and from such a man, i» clothed tvith authority, and 
should speak to us in a voice potential. 

But, fiiled with indignation, as I am sure you must be 
by this brief recital of some only of the wrongs inflicted 
on the natives of India, you will, perhaps, be dispo^d to 
imagine that of the money thus raised, some portion, at 
least, is applied to the good of the natives, and the im- 
provement and embellishment of the fzze of the country. 
Alas I nothing of the kind. Of the twenty millions rais- 
ed, the army devours nine millions ; the tax-gatherers 
five ; the debt, two ; allowances and pensions, one ; and 
two or three must come to this country to pay dividends 
often and a half per cent. — there they stick : ten and • 
half per cent., ten aiid a half come day, well day, we)>- 
eome pay ; ten and a half! nothing less. (Laughter and 
applause.) No matter ho«v dry the exchequer ; no mat- 
ter how wronged tho people ; no matter how heavy tb« 
debt, ten and a half per cent. Well, to pay this ten and 
a half per cent. ;f '2,CKK),000 must come over here, to saj 
nothing of the vast sums annually remitted by privat« is- 
diriduals, or of fifty thousand pounds secrtt $ervic€ momtf. 



aa iteai \v,hioh appears ja th« compninyls Inst nccounW, 
just' iurnbhed. i'he tiunpt oxpeiideijl upon education is»b- 
sftJutely contomptible, and- ns for the lulvancement of the 
intereata of the country by roads, bridges; canals, and 
other f>icilitio3 for mternal communication^ I have the au- 
thority cf one of thf? very beat informed wxitera on In-, 
dian subjects, for sii^ying, that when the East fndia Com- 
pany was called upon, during the laat parliamentary ex- 
amination; to shew What public worlcii they had erected 
dutfihg the twenty years of their charter, it appeared that 
th0 whole sum expended in civil and military labors over 
the ehtire face of the country, did not equal what has 
b^en expended upon the railway between here and Liv- 
^or-popl. Pjo Wonder then that agricalture languishes, and 
commerce too. What shall .we say of the manufactures 
of the country ? th6y have dwindled and decayed. The 
matchless muslins of Dacca, the rich brocades of Benares 
— these have ceased to be in demand, and ceased to be 
fabricated. The external commerce oi* the country in- 
wards and outwards, taken at ten millions^ only amounts 
ta one rupee,br two sluillings per head: iThe poverty of 
the people in these districts is almost beyond conception. 
^^^irpVerS of the cultivators get but one meal a day, and 
that but a sotinty one ,* while some are actually obliged to 
el^.4:qut ,V^eir food by gathering vyild herbn and weeds. — ' 

^f^With r^^^^ poverty of the peopl6:-^We' 

ha*e jheafd Si> mach; of the blessinga of the : British gov- . 
ermSiient,' and tke wealths which the people haVe ilocumvi- v 
latfed, while tfeppsing: under, its bemjfipent shadow, Uiait: 
8p)ne;Qf my re&ders will probably isneer at the mention of 
pof erty* .; It :is. nevertheless ^tfue.- : Each' distlrjct of- the 
B^al presidetK^y (tverages'abpuia.miltipn of inhabitants r : 
y^^?m fiiaohjUhere are ,flof ^/on the layerage; fil^y^ men a* 
m^ng ^th^^i otfrpentecs, blacfosittithiSV to > 
boQtrbuild^rs, drid other aHiScerA,: who could . uiidei:tak& ; 
toi^ilburm^H'SQa ofwoTk to thd valiieof fiiljir ijtutpess^'fvUhdut ' 
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TQwivins nti adrance in choh to procure the necodsary nm<- 
tevials ; and this is a fact well known to all rnerchauis 
and otherti, who have ever had ocoasion lo bcild a hou<«, 
or construct any work or machine. What ahould ii;e 
think of the wealth and prosperhy of England, if the/o 
were not fiily artificers out of every million of poputaiiort ^ 
who conld engage to perform a work to the value of tifty 
pounds, without Receiving an advance of money ? It is 
precisely the same in the cultivation of the soil. The land 
li aubdivided into small portions, each tilled by its respec- 
tive owner, who has his own plough and bullocks ; nine* 
tcon^twentieths of these are so poor, that without pcriodi > 
cal advances at every harvest, to procure seed and food' 
to live on till the crop ic ripe, they would not be able to 
cultivate at all." ' 

Take the testimony of a foreigner,, the Rev. Howard 
Malcolm, of Boston, U. S. 

*' Feb. 1837. A more beautiful country than that from 
Cnddaiore to Tanjore (Madras) cannot possibly be imag- 
ined. The dense population and rich soil give their en- 
ergies to each other, and produce a scene of surpassing 
loveliness ; but thS taxes and othdr causes keep down the 
laborers to a state below that of our Southern slaves." 

bh, when shall we cease to furnish occasion for such 
taunts as these f When shall the proud pro-slavery A- 
merican bo prevented from spying out the nakedness of 
the land, and finding some apology for his ovyn slave sys- 
tem —the vilest under the blue canopy of heaven — in the 
condition of our tax-ridden fell«jw-subjec!s on tbe fertile 
but mismanaged plains of India ? Oh, 'that such rebukes 
may sting us to the performance of our duty I Let us 
make haste to do justice to India, and our reverend au- 
thor shall no longer be able to talk of famishing Hindoos 
or '* Southern slaves,'' for the prosperity of the one shall 
be the freedom of the other. 

. , " The government share of fice crops, is^ on an aver- 



aboiit S!^ pnr c^nt. I But iho of coifaciloit (iu 
>-^';.u;j) caai;c:! tho QnUivv:iOi to pay about tiii-e2-&U4'4h3 
vi' crop. The pubfic iroauur-; sa raythoi irep^ oaiahcd 
by tijofjopfiliec, by dutieo oi« exporta and itnporto, for iho 
mo3t paj-r. heavy ^ by iicorsceo ibr tho salo of ai-rack ^'md 
toddy ; by atiiinps : by fees on juclicixil-pcG'ijeediiigs, &c. 

" As there ia always pov/cr cnougii in a tropical pun to 
produce vegGtation, moisture alone is nccessai-y to oon- 
at.ifit cropping- DistrictSj therefore, furniohcd aa thio is, 
wkh tanks nnd rivcra, prcGcnt; continually ail tlio varie- 
ties of afjaGona in "Europa. The eye wandGro over hirgo 
fields, in ;jOR!c parta of which men are ploughing, 
in oiher)3 plajiting, and in others harvesting, at thoaamo 
time. Most of the lands are cropped twice a'yenr ; nome- 
times v/ith rice, but more frequently with rice first, and 
then some other gfain or pulao. The scene is bcauUftd ; 
but squalid poverty and miserable mtndicants coristanthj 
inlntde; aud remind one of Pope's lines — • 

" In voin kind soqsohb swoli tlio icomiog grnirf. 
Soft aliowera diatii, and euna grov/ witrrn hi vnin ; 
The awitin, with tt'iira, his frustrnlo Jalor yields, 
And, fomiaiiud, dieo, amidal Ilia riponod fiolds." 

*' All the \yriters I have been able to consult, and mo.^t 
of my frieadj in variou.^ parts of Hindostan, declare India 
to be in a state of progressive poverty and deprespion, — 
The following observation or Hamilton embodies the gen- 
eral idea. After Btating many facta, and addiicing pub- 
lic records to prov4^ his assertion, he says, * AH the ofiices 
of emolument, civil and military, and the highest lines of 
commerce, are in the hands of strangers ; ^vho, after a 
temporary residence, depart with the capital they have 
accumulated. Under native ruiera, e*ven tho extortions of 
rapuQity, and iho drain£3 of tributo, returned into ciroula' ' 
troll, and promoted in some degree territorial industry; 
Under its preacnt constitution, the remittance, or rather 
tribute, to Britnin, carries off every ycae Q largo share of 
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in Sonik-Ecn>icrn Arda^ indv.diiig HindobkiU, vis. is. pij, 
09 to «0. 

Boljold tlic stiu.o of InO.iz I Agiicitlinrv. dcprcfj^ed, dif;- 
cooraj^cd and prevented, by cxorbitnnt ajul ovuYwholming 
tnrjations, aud in oomc caseo b}' positive prohibition. — 
'Take fUJ oxampio, a proof loolc atJtboVondHCt of tlic 
Eaot India Company toward.) Sir R. GVant : — 

'* OMUm and tjugar arc two great fitaple producflofifi! of 
Indi aj7'i in tho pryoidericj' of liornbay, tiujjo aro 

v.-ujt a'acf.;j of waotOj the la*'; govcrxjor, Kir. ii. (iraut, m 
order lo oncournrjc tliC uativea to produce theco «ir(.ide;j, 
m vital tp the coinmcrco and manufacUireo of IJngJand, 
invited thoin, by public proclairmtioiia, to tiiko fract/? ol" 
land, on the terms of exemption from land-tax for agivojj 
number of years. EypeciaJ care vvarj taken that tho pub- 
lic rcvenuo eiiould rmt be diminiKhed to the extent of one 
farthing by the operation of the;>e granfo, Tho result of 
tliia v/i;3G and humane nicaoure, wau, that in a very fev/ 
brief nrionthB, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce report- 
ed to tho London East India and China Abtiociation, that 
excellent BUgaf from tho Mauritiua cane, and cotton, «- 
quai to some of tho finer Uindo of American,, were hamg 
produced. What did tho Court of Ilirectonj, when they 
heard of these grants ? The following notification ititiued 
in the Bombay Government Gazette of the SiOth of June, 
1838, mugt answer the question ; 

"The Honorable the Court of Directors having been 
pleased to disapprove of the notificationa of tho 24th of 
February, and Jet of August, 183/5, and of the l;it and 
I7th of November, 16M, iaoued under tho atathority of 
Government by tho Ecvenuo Commiosionor, granting; cor- 
tail' «!TCraptiono from assGosmcnt to Sandfj cultivated with 
colttri, and the Mauritiua sugar cano, and to direct that 
Bfick siotif.cations be iinrncdiaichj recalled; the Eight 
Hoaorablo the Oovcrnoir in Coanci! Is ploaeed hereby 'Jo 
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caricol niiU riotificationw from iUk daW (Uiud «*;■. 

HnfAt, I my, \n (lio wr«tdii»5d condition of India, Mnr> 
ixhwimm Wi Mrttiiiiilutfid by ttiin if)trMdM«;tion of tho prO' 
diKO of forci^^ri tmvM\tmy, nnd rnnny of tiin producdonM 
of tlio country (dl bin k<!pt out of otir pottM by partial niMil 
«?H!roMe dtui««. 'y\m jKtoido, in th<.» firxt plic^j, robbwd of 
tttuir territory, tbon thoir lnlH)r uiia<(() «in|)ro(itnbIo by in* 
nMt(M\} \mi ruinofiH tmmnnmttni iUm nintiiifavtur^M 
drivon out l)y for<)i^n Aijp|dic» ; tbo [tmUuXhu and mh 
of ItiO Mbm>lut<j mvmimUm of lifo mmu\m\mA by tljo ru> 
!f)i» of tbo country ; tbo «drnini«tr«lion of jufltiwj ft by«- 
word tttid Aijbj«<;t of doriniotii ; Ntripjdiiii^ f»nctionHri(!» 
from nnftibor i»nd placfid met i\\m\, U\\m%y\i\\ tbo prido 
and l«w»bjr»c(j'«f ouicc, flind tbo firiftU>cr««y of tbo nWm; 
tboir in»«iitutionft irivnded and brokoii up; tboir piltfriin« 
10 tbf> (himm (till ro&rsntly) tnxod on tbo road ; tboir tun- 
ci«nt puldic works sufforod fo crunibio into du«t, «nd 
i\\mr ifi'tmm and prrjton^donfl troat^jd willi Hy«t«imatic 
and ineflTiblo w>ntonipt. Bwch Iwin^f tbo «tatfj of tbl«j(j«, 
will yon wonder to bo told tbnt tbo peopio do notlovo ml 
i)o you not ratbur wondor tbat 074 civiiian», and dO,0(H) 
l)riti«h troopM aro ablo to retain tlio country, and work all 
$b<3 rnijinbiof fltid ruiti 1 hnvo do»cril>cd-7 Can you i>o 
surpri^d if tlioy feol tov/ard» firitnin m tbo poot tm dc^ 

" Full Imlf ft contury hti3 pi(««ad away 
Afi'l mmr, mvtir, in am Indj<3ii wiitl 
<;>'»«!) titd mMiiua cwaUad ity 6ur cuntiBi, 
UntU loWf hf,iU «ri«ii(t}iJ9 for euj^ht dint's dottr, 
^lirr^d UiwnrSu tftfl«i,or any ihaugftt but funr, 
%'n Hv4 fitnimn thmi HU» n wttlking ttlight, 
Oiif vary mtm iUtt wAlchword nfmnght ; 
tiif h'/inpHthy, no pUy no wmrttM, 
Our and ia profit »n6oiir m««R« nr« fbrce/' ^ 

" h mny bo doubted (wayu a Conopany'fl gsrvant) if at 
any time flinca m firfit occupied territory in India, such 



Amp and ^angwm (VmitffficAlon hm ptovaWin}, m oxkttf 
At prwJMt*'* 

" % doprlyjfig *iw comtmuhy of nbeir r%ht«, n- 
«otfi«r)i we Imv4» Offt^owdered cfirr««, wiiw«ry and moU ; 
mu\ ftmh inwhii on tho munUuimhtkn, hKmm our 
M on (ho af^ijcfioiid oi' thn poopk, and littoinri)!! ouy 

" Btidh h tho inmmUyf>f()m tmim of India, («fty« 
Bft K^imhn Momlf^) timt I ulioJiId not bo tlio l«(i«t wur- 
ftrlj?<>d to ftwafe® iiowio Mf/wiiwg a/jd fm4 th^ tUUig 
mvfii up." 

j^uprema Oriurfc at liflntffll) untot md dljitru^t iwtflwelveJy 
Bf(5v«|l ttmorig thflfieopfeof tW»<}oiJfliry,«Hd if tl»fl«fl<^M- 
ir>fl;» «u>i»Wfl into (we mHnhly ihat timo ii^ttw l»oj;i», tli«e 
will but ^ffliioroto other feollriJifw whicl* n rootod «j«i<ffo of 
'ifitOM cm mm fail to pmmlmii." 

" Wo titik (wQye pwmkmmtU Tmow, a ymthy lUmh 
mUi, *t\m imi rc^o«rkeWo nmn a(m mitUm') of tUo ty- 
ranny of the Mfthowcdan Oovernwiont} hut wfmi firo the 
Bfigfl»h dolpg? 'i'iioy aro taking away from m« «II th«t 
(J^© ^rjievokrtco of tlK> Mahom^dttn* hfi3 r''v«n «», 'Vim 
lwt. th^ \\Mei\f tho onligh^nml Ihumh mikprivh^ m 
mm thit A tyrannical. Ma<tU)(i, mm-hnthntinn'H aomu*' 
pimi homtowod. If» thi^ \m imnUiA jvif}t\m a^id iinoriility 
i^fd^r ruler*?" , ' 

hflflU « Maw mm hk «teokt finally, on t)tk part or 
the «iiif»j*j{jj--~ , , , 

are («fty» Mr, Sliorft) fthtoorrad hy lh» jjusoj)!®, 
«^ #0^4 hall with joy, and ^mtantly Join, iltf kmnh 
ird dxf fi;}y povror (itfiy tltougiit sirong mmigh to ofieask)^ 
otirdowafalW/ ■ 

^he t^kkui tm^etMt. Adam, wh^> »syfiH-. 
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Kvory ono of tho authoritioB I Imvo quolecl {a or huo 
l)(3on R oor(rant,of t)ie JJ?i8t,jti]i(|i(\ Company, and oyory ono 
pt'ltiiiBjqfj, jjwvo ono,j8 jiojy iiymg,, Woetmacott, tho poli- 
iioal ng^ntj Mojto^lf^ f^^inorly thp^^ic^ingg^^^ general, 
^in(l no,w 0iip governor )i>^ J^Ina^Qa } the Hon. Mr. Shore, 
collector of taxea and cornmiflsumer ; and Mr. Adam, a 
commifisioncr on tho aubject of education ; and tho words 
I liavo road arc taken ^<>m tho (johciuBion of his report. 
I hftvo not f[uotod aiiy tlting, and I never will quote any 
thing but tho tostiniony of tho Company's servants against 
tho Oompany thenciBelves. (Applause.) 

I havo ribWjSirfl^ dwelt upon tho poverty of the people, 
and upon tho causesof 'that poverty : upon the discontent 
bf.tho pciopio, and upon the insecurity of our dominion 
ill India. , I hope 1 ha,vo proved, it to bo tho duty of tho 
people of 0 real Britaiiit to considei: the condition and the 
claims of India. Horoafter, for i cannot do it now, I 
must look at tho other part of the 'subject, and (ioiisider 
th<? ih^orost of the pcoplo of this country to consider those 
cluims Ei^d thecondition. To-night I have neither tirao 
jnoi? strength, nor you patience, to go into those details 
wliich will be better, gono into at Rpoihef time. Biit again 
I mupVremihd yoii df your jindiviidusil responsibility. Groat 
impedimeht^ aro! to ' be reTnoved great efforts must be 
made, Kind those gredt effoil^i can bnly bo, made by groat 
ifturhberg, and the power of voluntiiry associations. (Loud 
Bp|()lauso.)^ 'A Gejrraap poet has 8ald~'* Divide tho'thun- 
der into single riotcis, 'dnd it becointis a lullaby fdr chiN 
dren— but pour it forth in ono quick peal, and[ the royal 
sound shakejs the heavens." . . ! ' . < 
• I may.' not -be able, perhapsi to remove every impedi* 
ment that is: placed before me,> opposihg my ; way like a 
mighty rock of granite; but I go and statioii: myself be** 
side that rock, ?ind I .Vf ?.^6fy!pJ^!M>e»'g^^^ 
along, •* HflpJ heljpl mp \" ,fn<^ pijo fjri^f, ai^d another 
tries, and a third and f<}iurti]|, til)|,^^ 
putting the lever below 'ttiQ impediment j and it is rolled 
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inyvay to the otlior aide, and I gladly and , willingly pursue 
my way |to feed t'fo hungry and clothe the nalcod. (Hear, 
hear- (md applause.) 

I Ijj^lBtpn to a coMcluaion. If, in the two addreeees I 
have nbw doliverod, I have boon the honored instruraent 
of load^ing you to feel a de()t)er interest in a land that is 
afar oif, wnere dwell a myriad multitudo of human be- 
ings,, every 'one of whom lives beneath the sceptre of a 
phri^tian monarch, and claims kindred and citizonship 
with a Christian people — if I have begolton in any minds 
a desire to become more thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject under discussion— if I have led any to perceive, 
at length, what they owe to India, and what blessings 
they may bestow upon India, what advantages they 
inay reap'in return for the benevolent, efTjrls they put 
forth on behalf of India —if I have quickened any of you 
into a consciousness of your responsibility — your dread 
accountableness to the God of nations, for the planner 
in which your wide-spread territory in the East is gov- 
^rnod—- if X have assisted to roll away any of the mists of 
prejfidice or ignorance— -if I have succeeded in bringing 
nqarer to your view, and nearer to your regards, a coun- 
try and a people hitherto almost unnoticed in the dim 
.distaiace-r-if you are reflecting upon tljie the fact, that a 
CQuntry which is not too distant to be discovered— not too 
distant to be made a mart for our merchandize, a home 
for q^ir children, and a field for our warriorsr-uot too, dis- 
tant to be spoiledi subjugated, and enslaved, is not—- 
ought not to be tpo , distant .to' be pitied) protected, and 
blest, (Tr^mendoiis cheers.) If in, the bosoms of those 
in this assembly ther^ are now rising feelings of patriotic 
shara^, and Ohristiai^ sympathy, anq generous resolution 
~-if ,^yen now there be thosV present, who are ready to 
enlist with me in the gr^at and good work pf regenerat- 
ing India— ^then 1 halve not labored in vain j nor spent my 
,stjrength fpr uought-r-tVien I am rewairded— richly re- 
wjirded for any exertions I have be^n privileged to roatie 
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in ihifi oaurto. Pormit mo to indiilao iho liopo thnt it imy 
bo HO : ftiui roc«ivo my aHmirftnco that, while you aro wif- 
liug to c.ho«r ino on„ I will not ho Couild rcluotaut to toil — 
it will bo iluy dolight, as it will bo my <liuy, publicly and 
privately, Sii Honsoit and out of aoason, to Civoporatc with 
you In wbrkini^ 6ut th« tomporal dolivorani",*? of an Injur- 
ed poopio — whdo v'o look with humblo confidunco to Him 
who k the frlrtnd of tho donolato arttl afflicted, and tho 
patroil 6f every good and righteous ontcrpriae. t havd 
don(5. 

The oloquonl lecturer sat down amid tho renewed ap- 
probation of tho audience. 

Afl tho audience were retiring, Mr. Thompson again 
rose and said, that before they separnted ho had a word 
of informktion to give tli?m. He had entirely avoided 
going ir»lb the other branch of the qocstioft. Ho could 
not h9ve done justice to it on that occasion, ahd he felt 
that he should bo descending, if, after having urged the 
higher motives, ho at onco proceeded to urge the lower 
ones; and yet there were influential motives, motives 
that would have to be considered and referred to, and he 
would go into thefB on Thursday evening next if all were 
well ; and their plate of meeting would not be that beau- 
tiful baiiding, so large, so comfortable, so spacious, so 
freely opened, as it had been fteely oprned — (very loud 
applausd) — without money and without price — (renewed 
applause) — to the humblest voice ever uplifted in behalf 
of the oppressed; — not there, but in another building, 
eligible too, spaoions too — the Corn Exchange ; and al- 
thoui^h he had said he should talk about commerce, he 
w^ould not have mentioned the word if ne thought it 
%otild hav6 seared from the meeting one single member 
of the sisterhood he saw before him. (Loud cheers.) — 
Let every lady who had & heart to pity, a tear to shed, or 
a haiid to teliei-e the oppressed, come by all me^ns. — 
(ftear, hear.) He would endeavor to popularize the 
BUbjecit a$ much aa he could; and although he earnestly 
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Mkcd th« arilont ami h« hoped iho Hiitooro co-ODoratiou 
of thoiici f;«ntl«nion who wero now thoro, and wlio weio 
more ablo to accord moro connpiciioun norrico to thin 
Oftuiwo. -whilo hu aiik«d thatn to bo proiont he inviMd all, 
for nil had an intoroat in thia aubjoot It waa not a quo»- 
tion for a crMd ; it won a quoalion for th« peopin of Oroat 
Britain ; for th« Christian first ; for the ntatosnian next ; 
a>nd aliko for the merchant and the msnufkcturer, the 
tradeaman and the mechanic, the mariner and the pea- 
■ant. It waa the oaaao of juatice, the oauae of freedom, 
the cause of humanity. Qot but justice for the people or 
India — he asked it not as a favor ; he demanded it as a 
right — got but justico for the people of India, and they 
would return a thousand fold into our nwn bosoms every 
benefit we could possibly confer ujHtn them. (Apr/lause.) 

We have been sivon to understand that after the lec- 
ture was concluded, a meeting of about thirty of the lead- 
ing and influential public men of Manchester was held, 
at which it was tinanimously resolved to make a special 
application to the body of Friends for the use of the 
Meeting House for the remaining lectures. There is 
every prospect that the subject advocated by the lecturer 
will be taken up widi spirit in Manchester. 



THIRD liECTDRB. 

The third of Mr. ThompeoH's leetares on British India 
wu delivered at the Friends' Meeting House, Mount- 
9ti!Wt, on Tharaday evening l&st, to an andienoe still 
nore nuneimis than on the two former oecasions. The 
Jowsr 1^ of the house waa oxeeeding ly well &l\ed, and a 
great number of persons occupied bolhthe aide and front 
gsUeriM. In the speaker''* gt^lery Mr. Thompson was 
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Bupportnd, tin iKilbro, hy n gront luunboi' of j^diiili'iiMui of 
thn highust ronixictaiiiliiy in point of coiruiuirciul iudu- 
enco. 

Mr. ! iiouipsoii entered th« Mceiinir IIouho from tlio 
Cominitte-rooin ^ccompnuiod by J. B. Hmitli, Mh<|., (I'ro- 
Bidont of tho Chiunbor of Cptnmcrce,) Alderman llrooka, 
Aldcrmmi Kernhaw, Alderinim CalleiubT, Alderinitn 
Cobdon, Aldorrniui Uiird, Alderman iShuttl<!"'>rlb ; and 
Mosarfl. Ruwhou, JamcH Ilnll, junior, T. WillianiH, 
ThomnB Binyon, S. Kvolci^h, I'eter Claro, ii. PearHon, 
J. Dilworth, S. Neave, Isaac CrcwdHon, J. CrewdBon, 
Rov. John Blrt, Dr. Johns, W. (lilew, William Fowden, 
John Mason, John Wood, &c. &,c., and was received 
with markn of tho most hearty approbation. A bout seven 
o'clock ho commenced his lecture, v/hich cccuj)ied ubout 
two hours and a quarter. 

The lecturer said — Ladies and Gentlemen — ^Fn for- 
mer lectures I have solicited your attention to the present 
and actual condition of the native population oi British 
India; and I have insisted upon tho duty of a benevolent 
interference to improve both their character and their 
circumstances. I conceive it our duty to interpose be- 
tween the natives of India and that destiny which seems 
to await them, unless there is some prompt and vigorous 
interposition on the part of this nation. This groat duty 
is founded upon many important considerations, and 
among the rest upon the following : — We are their rulers, 
and we ought never to forget our polititical relation to 
that country. It is a conquered country j their fate is in 
our hands. Their government is absolute and arbitrary ; 
although the population of- that empire amounts to 100,- 
OOOjOW), they possess not the privilege of trepresentation ; 
they have no vpice in the appointment of their govern- 
ment ; they can exercise no control over the arrangemenis 
under which they^ live ; they are ruled on the spot by six 
hundred and seventy-four civil functioharies, and by an 
ari»7ofS$00,000 taen^ ail of thQin of&ceied Kucopenns. 



W« livo ani'Xig tl^eirt m Jinionjjr a ooiufuortid |>(!(>|»lo ; \v«) 
Afo NojouriiorH ilioro ; oui unitn nro pilclidd to dny, mid 
fltriick t<)"'H(>rr<»\v. W« arc mcroly »ncniii|>(i(l iii iln;ir 
mi<l«t, and yot wo ndo tlioiii. It wan th« oxprosHion of 
an 'Miiiaorit HtatoHrnaii. long conncctod with tlio aduiiiuH- 
tratioii ot atrair.M in India, that wo liad obtninod the coun- 
try by tho Hvvnrd, and that we must continue to rnlo it by 
the flword, an(i to kofip it by tho sword. Hut tho adinie- 
oion of this fact dooa not at all itn|vair our oblij^ation to 
nook tlio good of that pooplo. On tlie contrary it increases 
our obligation, inasmuch as, having no share in tlicir own 
affairR — not appointing their own government — having no 
direct or indirect control over the character of tho laws, 
to which they arc obliged (o yield submisaion — the obli- 
gation upon ua in the more heavy and imperative, to see 
that tho lawH and institutions which are given to that 
country are founded upon justico, and are administered 
with mildness and impartiality. 

Then igain, the crying necessities of that people im- 
pose upon us an obligation to render them relief, and to 
render that relief promptly and efficiently. I have called 
your attention to the poverty of the people : I have 
called your attention especially to the famines that are 
periodically desolating that fertile region. On a former 
evening when we assembled within these walls, so kindly 
granted for the purpcie, I endeavored to draw, though 
conscious at the time that it was b>jt a faint picture, yet 
I endeavored to draw a picture of the scenes of misery 
presented in that country during the previous year ; and 
since that occasion my eye has fallen upon the following 
fact : — The English magistrate at Agra, the capital of 
North Bengal, states in his official return {Bombay Times ^ 
June, 1839,) that " One hundred and forty-four children 
have been carried off by wolveSf subsequent to the fam- 
ine," so completely had the famine annihilated evezy 
thing eatable in the country, but the children that were 
; left to the survivors. 
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Thon Again, our al/iUty to moiliiy RUfl atnoiiorAte tlic 
charadtor of th« IiKiian govorrtin«nt, and (o improvu tho 
condition of that unhappy ||i«opl«i, iinpoooi u\mn us thu 
most «acred obligation to interfere on thair behalf. 1 
havo on 6th«r ocoasiona apoken of the constitution of tho 
Eaat India Company : I have shown you also that the 
people of thia kingdom hav« handed over, to a joint stock 
company, the gorernment of a hundred millions of human 
beinfffl : 1 have endeavored to demonstrate that they have 
not, by so doing, given up their power to control tho East 
India Company ; on the contrary, they have created an 
obligation — an obligation most solemn — which at their 
peril they lose sight of, to look most strictly and unceas- 
ingly into the manner in which that joint stock company 
administers the affairs of India, lest, in tho language of 
the celebrated Edmund Burke, the blood of miilions be 
required at their hands^ and it be found that they have 
bartered away for tho base consideration of money, the 
liberties and the happiness of countless millions of the 
htiman race. (Loud applause.) 

I have shown you that you ara autlioriaed to interfere ; 
that you have a constant right of appeal to the imperial 
purliameat ; that there is in that omnipotent body an 
abiding power to make laws for India, or to repeal laws, 
or to modify laws, as though no charter act had ever been 
granted to the East India Company ; and that you are 
not therefore impertinently, mi certainly not uaneces- 
narily interfering in the affaint of that distant empite, when 
yon meet, as you now me«t, in pnbtie meetings for the 
purpoee of considering the condition of that country, 
tnd of recommending to the legklatunft of your nativa 
land the ezeteise of that poiwer and that prer<^ative 
vrhieh they nerer haTe<~*wiiioh they nerver can give up, 
and whieli tlMV eannot lose sight of without disgrace to 
themselves, AM seiioas disaster to the people so neglect- 



Our aaty, too, rests opoa another fomdation— oor 




obligntions to India. Owo wu notliiitg to ttint country ? 
Is it nothing to liuvo drawn from tiint country during 
l\(iy paat yours tlio onormouo, the alinoHt inct'odil>lo nuut 
of ii'1000,UOO,()0() Htorliug ? Is it nothing to have an oin- 
piro as largo an Europo which coatu ub nothing? Th« 
army auatainod by tho nativoa — evory nulary paid by 
theniflolvoB — every ponsinn charged upon thoni — ovory 
allowance and nHsignniont and dividend drawn froirt tho 
hard enrningn of an impoverished and all bat oxhauated 
p6oplo? Then consider tho money annually remitted to 
this country. Retwoon two and throe millions arc drawn 
and publicly accounted for, and appropriated to the di- 
vision of dividends among the proprietors, to tho ptiyrnent 
of ealaricfl hero, and tho paying off rho interest of an 
accumulated debt. Then consider the posts of honor, 
trust and emolument, that have to be filled by pcrsonn 
who are drafted from this country to that, and who return 
by and by, like birds of prey and of passage, fattened by 
the riches of that land, to repose here in independence 
and wealth, far from the country in which they have made 
their riches! Then again, think of the bravery of the 
people of India displayed through a long series of years, 
and in the rnidst of most trying and critical circumstances, 
and invariably on our behalf. We have won India, not 
by the prowess of British arms alone — not by British 
discipline and British valor alorie ; it has been the virtue 
and the valor, and the constancy, and the loyalty, aye, 
and the confidence and affection of the people, the cl^il' 
dren of India, that have won so many unfading laurels 
upon the plains of Hindostan. (Flear, hear, and ap» 
plftdse.) These things should never be forgotten ; and 
while vre remember what we owe to India, and the debt 
we are every day contracting to India, our sense of duty 
will be quickened, and we shall reproach ourselves for 
having done so little for a people who have done so miach 
for us. (Applause.) 
I urge to the discharge of this duty upon this ground 
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ninong olhora — that tlin iintiviiH of Imlia nro nti hijurvd 
pooplo. Tlift Rov. Or. Duff, tlinn whom thoro iw not « 
nioro Htiic«)ro lovor of India — » man whoi'.i lifo, wlH^tluir 
ho truvomoB this country to nwaktui imhlio fo»ihng, or 
laborn in India itttolf, }h d<ivolfid to tho good ot Indiii. 
That rovorend ((ontlonmn nmdo uso of tho followio|^ words 
boforo theGfJunrnl Aflnombly of tlio (Jhnrch of Scotland, 
Iho year boforo Ia«t : — 

*' Who cnn oblitorato tho long, black catalogun of 
troachory and plunder, dova^itation and doath^ that Hwcllfi 
tho rovohing narrative of many of our oarlior con(iiu;HtH f 
Ah ! thoro have been defidn porpotratcd by tho Honn of 
Britain on tho plains of nindosiai:,-~dt!ods that, in nuni- 
bor, cannot bo rockonod up in order, dcods of nnutlorablo 
infamy, — docda that are enpravon in charactcrh of l)loo(l 
in the ineflfaceablo pages of hiHtory, — ayo, and rogistorc^d, 
as an eternal memorial against ua, in the book of (Jod'a 
remembrance !" 

I have not, an you will bear mo witneafl, during the two 
past lectures, nor will it be my object to-night, Jogrudod 
the East India Company in your eyes, I hrive not occu- 
pied your time or my own in dragging to light the dcc<lH 
of darkness that h»vo been perpetrated in India; I luivc 
not spoken of broken treaties, of forgotten pledges, of im- 
molated princes and princesscH, of wliolesdie atuJ Htupeii- 
dous robberies that have rendered those who have been 
guilty of them infamous for ever. No : I have granted, 
as I do grant, that the East India Company may be in- 
fluenced by good intentions ; thnt they may desire the 
welfare of India ; nay, more, that they may devote them- 
selves to the benefit of India. I will grant you that they 
may be the wisest the justest, the most benevolent men 
that you can select from tho body politic to govern India; 
and when I have granted you all this and remember that 
they are but men; that they live many thousands of miles 
from the country which they govern ; that, their time iei 
much occupied with home afTaira — when I remember 
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l\me tliingM I futil thnt wo nhould bo guilty of a groan and 
QrinMi"'il ilcruliclioii of duty did wo forurtt liiuiu wlioii 
wo appoiutod tliOHo iiiori itH govoruors ; did wo not oxoi- 
uiHU u tiluujiloHH vigilatico ovor till tho nfl'itirs of a country 
which wii chiiin an our own I Lot it bo ronunnborod in 
poiuioKion with thin part of tho Nubjoct, that thoy juntly 
cuiniilaiii wo havo iUnu) thuui nucli injury by tho (hititruc- 
tion of thoir nianufacturoH — that wo havo uudorHold thoiri 
in thoir own uiarkotH ; and that thouiiandH and toiiN <if 
thouHandnol, in(Iivi(bialn wiu) woro onco acr-UHtoiriod to got 
iUd'it l)road, and onciugh of it, by lionr'Ht induutry, aro now 
roducod to indigcMico and iniunlicancy by tho HUccJHHfuI 
coinpotition of our niani>raoliM<!H oxportod from thin coun- 
try, and carried into llio.io inarkots which thoy oik;o hu])- 
phod, I bhuiio not thin country lor BtiiH — thoro iu no oc- 
canion to hiuuMit it for tii(i futtiro, if wo will Ix! iuftt to timt 
land. iSununon up tho nplrit that in thoro — roloaso thorn 
from tho tyranny to whicii tlioy aro now subjoctcd- -Hond 
thorn into u field uncurHod by a ruinouH land-tax, and al- 
low thcni to sit under thoir own vino and fig-treo, nono 
daring to make thorn afraid ; then, will thoy reap a Ijoun- 
tiful harvoHt and sond it to our bhoroa, and aro thereby 
made rich, wo will mud them buck tho vogotablo aub- 
gtanco thoy havo roared in tho shape of manufactured ar- 
ticicH, and thuH our advantages Hhall be reciprocal and 
our joy shall l)0 one. (Loud applause. ) 

I mfer our duty to interfere, from our ability to do them 
good. Were our tears hopeles on>;a — were our rejjrctB 
aU in vain — t might be accuued of WQHting your timo ; 
and even then I ohould bo far b Uer occupied than in 
diacoureing upon the thousand and one other tof ' that 
are »loof ftom our every day interests, arul which ;>mo 
hot home to tho itlTectiona ; tho discuasion of which do 
edify the moral feelings, but happily, wo are able to d j 
lihem good ; we can do them good by adopting liberal nnd 
ju8t commercial principles ; wo can do them ^ood by li.is 
exorcise of tho omnipotent political power which heaven 
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mtpi\tfi:ti9io emfik& m ih^it b«liRlf; wo ean do thflm 
goii^f by pr^0cii|)titiig thurri wkh that kriowlfidgo which th^y 
tm^ks^, ami by humhlitig ^iiifKolvofl to rocoivo from thsrn 
^he^t ki^iowltjidui) whkhfUmkm m (hey iiir4), tliey mm iiot 
ii^poif^nt t<9 fflt^o to M9, Wo coin givo thorn inntitutlonfl 
(hftt i'Aoy iiie?d--HRn(l Rbovo oil cm gifo thorn a roiig- 
lon vt/hi<;h at p<38oitt thoy do not po»s«OD or onjoy ; and 
Tj/ doling thb wo con dkplay at onod our jftowor and our 
(Ofioroy — ft«d our oowor in our rnoroy ; and proBorvo m 
kingdom by kiridiie«0 which Wo nro iikoly to ktio bv 
i^rcion. (I^ud upplauKo.) I wioh I could improstt thin 
liiwn my countrymon-^-would that I could inako thoin 
f«ol at Orico thoir duty to do good to India; and their a- 
biliiy, which oroatos thoir duty. 

jBrUnin i thy voioo can \M tho dawn aaennd, 
On t\m.n\!OM tho oy()9 <^fA»h tmH, 
Well Arl>itre«H I to thoo li«r hopos nro given, 
flol« plotl^A of bliitfl, nnrl dolognto of Iknvan ; 
In thy rfruad mftntl# nil hor (aim r^imito, 
Or hik witii U\mluti», or o'«tOMt with wom ; 
And i^»<iiire agoit «baU thy momlnto h^Qpr 
Bmilo tt ii}y Unitth, ot atlhy hiddhig wciop. 
Oh 1 to thy gofl'ltko d«iitlny ariso I 
A«ynko dmi moot Iho pmpana of th« ihiOB I 
Wl(l» a« thy «(i9{)tr<i wave* I01 India loam, 
Wh«il virtoM round the «lirln« of ompirw hum," 

llaviiiff sdid much in referonco to our duty in this 
mattor, 1 procqod to conwidor tho cidyontflgos to b^pdoriv- 
fid froirri i^Urttuitiig tho cdur«K» whi^h dtiir duty proscribes. 
J Utfpyf tniit m0y wi^io hoar mo will tldnk that thin ie a 
jajsedloa,* Mn^f^taking* They know, tisey fool that to do 
>ig|it ifi toido well"«that honosty Is tho U pol(cy>»4hat 
$i^ adh0r<^^co,to the l^iwg of nafuro in trado and in com* 

f 5i^9o, ^ fell jMj 1^^ other fpatiers. |«? slway/j tho 9<ifo«t^ 
^ ^jUfoii^, and th(? bo^courso. ilut otill; ft niay bo fid- 
?»tM0o^ar w,4J89M)9«!*h|fl| )?rii?0»pV> h detail J tb »how th?st 
i^iii^ '^M^t^d, our ^^'cr^9^ g:o hatid in hand on this q^oito 
,(ii<ir^i--4%V t<»ey Int^sfrjwqvp a|^4 ineepfifififel0*»-th8t 
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to MflKiD fMfJix in in tmtkht t^imifnili^itif Ui *i^<t\i mt- 
«r)|vfi)«'^tl^i)it| if in thid imA wa MC(i1ier,vmi>h^H unm»Mily 
inmm — UmC wo oMali rnaii/o O/otrutlicftliiat snui^iratic^) 
({iran un in iUa jriApir^'l titat " li h mm hipmid tit 
giva than U> r»c«ive/' (Umtj \mitr, ofiU mitltrnv.) 

My imimhitm ilmn k thk. iiiat t\m imiovmuGti oi our 
duty tc ludin in coincidoMt with tlio tt<Jmiaiif^i«fit, in tlto 
motft truo iiri4 Jideral mmni) oHhat wonl, of tl^« manufuC" 
tmm m4 KominmiM intomtn of our ofMmon oourUry; 
atfffl (fiQt mw wo [mtmvMiii^ in m mWgkkmrA mnnmr 
l\me intmmi^, m should )»> prornoUttg himmmnhly th0 
mU'Hm of iho {loojilo oi' India. 

In otiior words, t/> roriiovo i\m iiindrnticfis to the pmn- 
mthy of (iio pcoplo of India in (o oimi n.UmHlmafmii for 
lionoraido and i)rontnl>lo (lomniorcinl UtUmxtutMi. 

liavive iho (fffKiping murgm of a Injndrod millions of 
fnlJow «ul>j«otfl, di«i(Kd tlio (unnlmntinent wiiicli r6ign» ovor 
Imllu, bnni»li tiin) ovil npiritM of monopoly and projudico, 
and Jo t a mw world nimaxH ; « world 00 v««t, 00 ricli, 
so capable of rocoiving all £lmt you riKiuiro JlVonrj ttiorrji,or 
can hmtovf upon thorn, that waro you rnHmen of and ox* 
duded from all nationii hunhh, you would havo m oX." 
hautitlen« fliipidy of foreign morcfiandiso, and an oror in« 
croAoing rnartfot for homo fnanufltoturos. (IrnmoHKo np- 

PoYttiml jnstico to India, h cornmorfiial juntino to Ih^- 
land. The pro^tterity of fndia and tho pro»iiorily of Ku^' 
land aro ouo nndf indivisiblo ; tho day that witnmnm Iridta 
mil govornad, tior psoido hapoy, hor agricultMrAliflt^ woll 
omployed, tho (miut m Uot mii roapad,licr vast ro»ourcefi 
dovoloped, that day boli9ld« England on tho proudest gum- 
tnit of her arminena e» n. manufacturing and comfoorcial 
nation, [iipidauooj 

I Imvo Jiiaid that Iridia k capablo of producing a!mo«& 
orery articlo of tropical growtii ; tliat labor k choapdr In 
f»dia than in any othor part of th» world ; that tho coun- 
try k dccofleible ; that it k mw broug|it noair by tnoansi 

8 
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of cbihmunioatbn which enable th(^ merchant to Bond his ' 
doHptitchos and receive his answers within four months, 
and t)nfit the physical and moral elevation of the immenae 
population oflndia depend mninly upon the amount of 
encou|ragemerit given to their agricultural pursuits. 

Now, Daving said this, let us see whiit proportion of 
tropical produce brought into th^i countrv, and required 
by this country, (and much more would be required und 
consumed, were the produce cheaper, as it will be, when 
justice shall be done to India ;) let us see how much of 
this produce is derived from India. I am about to quote 
tt statement made by Mr. Montgomery Martin, in the 
Court of the East India proprietors a short time ago — a 
statement, the accuracy of which has not been impugn* 
cd : — 

" QUANTITY AND VALUE OP ARTICLES IMPORTED INTO 
ENOLAND, THE WHOLE OP WHICH MAY BE OUTAINED 
FROM BRITISH INDIA. 

1. Sugar, 4,500,000 cwts., at 20s, per cwt. . ^4,500,000 

2. Molasses, 500,000 cwts, at lOs. per cwt. 250,000 

3. Rum, 6,000,000, gallons, at Is. per gall. ' 250,800 

4. Coffee, 40,000,000 lbs., at Od. per lb. . 1,000,000 
6. Tea, 40,000,000 lbs., at Is. per lb. . . 2,000,000 

6. Cocoa, 3,000,000 lbs., at 6d. per lb. . . 76,000 

7. Tobacco, 60,000,000 lbs., at.Od. per lb. 1,250,000 

8. Cotton, 400,000,000 lbs., at Cd. per lb. 10,000,000 

9. Indigo, 7,000,000 lbs., at Ss. Cd. per lb. 1 ,225.000 
JO. Saltpetre, 300,000 cwts. , at 20s. per cwt. 300,000 
1]1. Rice, 300,000 cwts., at lOs. per cwt. . 159,000 

12. Pepper, 7,000,000 lbs., at 4d, per lb. . . 125,000 

13. Cinnaijion and Cassia, 1,500,000 lbs., 

at 6s. per lb . .... 450,000 

14. Ginger, 25,000 cwts., at 208. per cwt. . 25,000 

15. Spices (general,) official value . .... 250,000 

16. Cochineal, 600,000 lbs. at Ss. per lb. . 150,000 

17. Wool, 60,000,000 lbs., at Is. per lb. . 3,000,000 

18. Hemp and Flax,2,00.0,00p cwts. at 20s. 
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per cwt 2,000,000 

19. Vegetable Oils, 6,000,000 gallons, ai 

Is. per gallon 300,000 

20. Hides, 400,000 cwts., at SOs. per cwt, 720,000 

21. Skins, untanncd or dressed, No. 4,000,- 

000, at (id. each 100,000 

22. Linseed, 3,500,000 bushels, at 30s. per 

qr 600,060 

23. Tallow, 1,000,000 cwts., at 20a. per 

cwt. 1,000,000 

2'1. Dye Woods, &c., official value .... 600,000 

25. Drugs and Gums, ditto 600,000 

26. Sundries 1,000,000 

Total ^•'54,720,000 

The total value of these and other tropical produc- 
tions imported is, you perceive, ^£34,720,000 of which 
We receive from India to the value of 4,500,000. Now I 
heard it stated in the Court of Proprietors that all of these 
articles could be obtained of first rate quality, and to an 
indefinite extent from India, and the statement was not 
denied by any individual in the Court, although the prin- 
cipal part of the directors, and a large number of the 
proprietors, were present. Now let us see what propor- 
tion is obtained from British India. 

*' Of 40,500,000 cwts. of sugar imported into the United King- 
dom, British Indin, including Ceylon, contributes but 200,000 owts., 
not kalf the quantity which the small island of Mouiitius exports, 
und only eqnal in quantity to the exports of St. Vincent, which is 
but 18 milei) long by 10 broad. 

'< Of 500,000 owls, molasses imported, British India and Ceylon 
send hut 30 cwts. 

<' Of 5/)00,000 gallons of rum imported, British Inditfand Ceylon 
contribute 40,000 gallons. 

<* Of 40,000,000 lbs. of coffee, British India end Ceylon eend but 
9,000,000 lbs. 

'* Of 400,000,000 ib?. of cotton, British India and Ceylon eend bu* 
50,000,00 0 lbs. 

'* Of 60,000,000 lbs. tobacco, British India and Ceylon send but 
60,000 lbs, * 
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"OrilO,flOO;000 ibs. of t6a, BriUeh lofdia aends a fow liumlrod 
weight, although tho loaf growa spontanntoutly, and majr be cuiti- 
vated'to any extent. 

" Of 3,000,000 lbs. of cocoa, firiiieh India Rendiv none to Eng- 
land. 

« or 6,000,000 Iba: of silk, British Ittdia sends 1,500,000 lb«.,and 
tnni flkporlntion is owing to the East Irtdia Company. 

** 0^60,000,000 lbs. of ffhoep'a wool, British India sends but 
l,tK)0,000 !ba. 

'< Of 2,000,000 cwts. of flax ond hamp, British India sends but 
2(i\000cwt8. 

" Of 9^500,000 bushels linsoed, British India sends but 300,000 
bueho'a, although it is cheaper ond better in Hindostan than in any 
part of the world. 

" Of 6,000,000 gallons vegelc jle oils, British India sends but 'flO,- 

000 gallons. ' 

« Of 400;0OO owts. oi hides, British India sends but 40,000 cwts. 

*> Of 3^000,000 owta. tallow, British India sends only 500 cwt9. 

«Qf 600,000 lbs. cochineal, British India sends but 200 lbs. 

'< Of 14,000 loads of the celebrated teak wood which England 
imports, British Indisj which abounds with it, sends but 300 loads; 
the remainder is furnished by the negroes of Western Africa. "1^°^ , 

From a statement recently drawn up, and approaching, 

1 believe, to accuracy, it appears that in consequence of 
neglecting India and preferring other parts of the world, 
ib almost all of which labor is obtained from slaves, we 
ent^il tipon ourselves, in the shape of an extra cost, the 
'following loss, viz 

On Sugar jE5,657,800 

'« Cotton' . 8,151,679 

- « Silk 1,800,000 

«' Rum . 249,353 

«« Coffee 774,998 

" Tobacc* 1,040,625 

" Lihaeed 514,286 

« riax 2,216,160 

£30,403,901 

Exclusive of Rice, Indigo, Oils, Dies, Hemp, Drugs, &o. &c." 

" MANNEift IN WHICH IS EXPENDED MORE THAN ONE HALB* 
PF THE ABOVE SJJM OF £?.p,403,90 1 , LEVIED ANNUALtY 
VPON THE ^EQPL^ OF' PHEAT BRITAIN J OR, REASONS 



WHV IT 18 THE IIUTT OP EVERY JPEHSON IN fllE UNI- 
TED KINGDOM TO ESPOUSE THE CAUSE OF INDIA. 

It ia now provod that 375^000 Africans aro annually cacrificed as 
f *Wows ; — 

jPoriflh in {ho pnssQgo 37^00 

Die from seizure, march, dotoniion, &c 187,500 

Survive and ore sold in the Siuvo Stat08| and Colonics of 

Ainorion, &c 150,000 

t At $150 a hond $28,800,000 

At 4s. 6d. to tho dollar, . . . £5,0(53,500 
This fiict ia nttestod by two testimonials publisliod by Mr. Foxwell 
Buxton; one n letter to himself, duted May, 1838, from Guv. Maclean, 
of Cape Coast, stating that the not pi ofit upon a slava is from 150 
to 200 dollars, when sold in Cuba and the Brazils, the other, tho 
calculation of tho Sierra Leonn C'lmminsionord, who give for an out- 
lay of 100 dollars, a rewrn of IdO. — Buxton on tke ^iav$ Trade, pp. 
89 and 90. - 

Tlia trade yields, therefiire, a profit so enormous, as to make it 
morally certain that so long os this profit can be got, no poWer on 
earth will put down tho traffic; nor can any princes or states, how- 
ever well intontiuned, enforce slave treaties. 

East India free labor costs 3d. a day, African slave labor 39. Tho 
fund f)r paying slave labor, and tho fund required for buying slaves 
must, 1. is evident, be the monej^ paid for slaVe-grown produce. — 
This fund is mainly doTived,directlyaudindirectlij,ftom the exteea 
of price paid by Great Britain to ths slave cotton growers of Amer> 
ica for their cotton, amounting as shown above to . JC8,15],679 
To the slave tobacco growers for their tobacco . . JSI ,040,625 
To ihb slave coffee growers for their coffee . . . £ 774,998 
Add annual cost, in money only, of the squadron fruit- 
lessly employed on tho slave coasts* . . . £ 050,000 



£10,617,302 

But cotton in the United States being more profitable than sugar, 
tho United States resort to Cuba and the Brazils, for.onehalf of the 
sugar required for the population." This quantity now amoimtR to 
about 50,000 tons annually, costing, at £4S a ton . £2,150,000 

As the wants of America will keep pace with her dotib- 



* '< Mr. M'Queen rates the expense connected with the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, as between. £600,000 or £700,000 per an- 
num to this country, and ho calculates that the total expenso xiiK o 
1808, exceeds £20,000,000. independeotly cf the compensatiuii 
money of £30,000,000." 
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I'iU^ populntioti, niul an xlio will iinvor wiuit tho laoiins of 
|i;iyiii|r (or tlioir Hi)p|»!y with tlio in(»u()y hIkj is BUro nC r<;- 
ooivinjr trdiu (Jroiil itriUiiii for hor oolloii, it rtiHulln tlmt 
a coiistuiit, rof{uliir, iiiul rupi^lly-iuf-nmniniyr duiiuux) iHcrts 
iitod for tUii oliivc gr<»wn Hugar (»f CJulm nud tho UriiziUi ; 
ond with thi.H (IoiuiukI, a regularly iiicreaHiiig (kMiiuiul for 
inoro HlavoH, hy whoHO labor alone tho oiigar rocpiircd cati 
thfiro ho grown, llcnco tho vant iiicroami of tho nlavo 
tr.ido, provo(i t<x havo tnkon placoof late years, an<l hriioo 
tho known aggravated condition of tho alavc." 

So nuich for our nogloot of India ! ^Hoar, liear.) Tlio 
truth of tho Btatenienta now nuido, might, I heli«!Vo, ho 
fully verified by a careful inquiry into tho caj)acitj of 
India, and tho cost of free labor in that country. Here- 
after, I ahall make the anti-alaucry asprxt of the Britiah 
India question the exclusive topic of a lecture. (Loud 
applause.) You see, however, that according to the cal- 
culations I havo quoted, from which you may make any 
fair deduction, that wro are amongst tho moat powerfut 
and munificent upholders of slavery and the slave trade. 
Is it not humiliatmg 'J—is it nol deejUy distressing to re- 
flect that, so large an am.ount of the money, roeohanical 
akill, physical energy, and manufacturing enterprise of 
Great Britain, are employed in the support of systems so 
utterly opposed to the precepts of Christianity, asd the 
laws, the constitution, and the genius of the people of 
this country ? In vain the spirit of philanthropy is dis- 
played, while the priuciples of our commerce thus stand 
in an antagonif^t position. Gould we get our commerce 
placed upon sound principles — could we get men to, look 
to Africa, where the free negro would grow cotton and 
sugar upon his aative soil, instead of to America, where 
the negro toils in slavery, upon a land to which he is a 
stranger, and amongst a people by whom he is abhorred 
- — or» could we get the attention of our merchants turned 
to the plains oi hidia, and the banks of the Ganges, where 
men, by millions^ wait to be employed m i^ie^iaieful task 
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of raiHiiiir fnii!! n tortild Koil tUom t'nutH of a lr(>|)ii:al 
cliiiinto wliic-li liavo Imu'.oiiu) articlos of iieocHiiilv aiiioii^^rt 
iiM, Wii hI|(iiiI(I cH'cct, ill l\w coiidilioii ol iiiillioiiH ol iiumi 
ill three qiKV tvrs of the. p^lohr, oiu; of" the iiioHt lia|t|)y and 
glorious rcvoldiioiiH cvtjr wiliioaHod in the IiisUiry of tlio 
H|)i;ci(!H. " (), that, iiicii wcro wine, that they uiulnrHtood 
ihiH" — that th(!y would coaao to act on fals*.- doctrines^ 
(Uid siillbr the voice of inorcy to call ihoiii hack to tho 
Biiiiplo ui»d lilt.'-gividg [>riiM'i|)to!i of a political (jconomy, 
foiindod upon a just ac(]uaiiitaaco with tho coiislitutiou 
of man, and tho j^roat lawH wliich Bhoiild regulate com- 
mcrcial intercourse. (Hoar.) Now, if it he true that 
we lose twenty inillionH of money nniiunlly hy consuming 
tho produce of other countries, in preference to tho pro- 
duce of India, then wo aiinnally sacrifice more than tho 
whole revenue derived from India; for, by the last re- 
turns, it appears that their gross revenue is only eighteen 
millions, Uiiy-eight thousand, four hundred and twelve 
pounds sterling. Then, again, look at the shipping of 
England ; will it bo believed that, trading with the im- 
mease country during tlteyear 1838, there were only 321 
ships — I speak of this country and India ; while at the 
port of Stockton on-Tees the amount of fihipping iu tho 
eame year amounted to 8027 ! f Is there a parallel to 
this folly, — this infatuation, — this wiokedness, in the 
world. (Hear, hear, and applause.) And if these facts 
were not demonstrable by figures, would it be believed 
that we were shutting our eyes all the day long to the 
value of this country, not only in a commercial, but in a 
moral point of view ; and fostering at the expense of mil* 
Uons of pounds per annum, the vilest and the most oppres- 
eive system of slavery that ever was perpetrated under 
the sun ! (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Why should we 
prefer New Orleans to Bombay ? Are the merchants so 
much more honorable T Is their cotton so much more 
pure ? Does i^ coipe t» us unstained ?; Ii» one sense it 
ioay ; b^t in another s^juie U comes to us cciiosoBed with 
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tho hlood of two inillioiia of »lav»H! ((<ou(l npplaiiHC.) 

Why ntuMild wo prefer Brazil to Madrnn or iloii^nl-— our 
own territorioa T Ih nugnr no much l)ottcr comuifr from 
tho Hpuniflh iahuidH, whoro tho miuttorN nro tyrniitu and 
the pcopio HiavoB, than in couiiu^ froiri our own t«rriio- 
ricfl, grown and cultivated by aiilliouH of froo mon ! Hirn, 
tho mincry nntnilod — tho criino committod — tho t!xt«nt to 
which righteous principles are violated Ly our present 
ay atom cannot ho computed. I coujo, however, to that 
branch of tho subject most inloreating to the public of 
this moat populous and wealthy district, because con- 
nected with tho manufacture for which it is so widely 
celebrated. (Hear, hear.) 

Tho question — Can India supply this country with tho 
cotton of commerce ? is one of great importance. That 
it has fallen to my lot to discuss this subject in this assem- 
bly I regret, but I will do my best to give an answer to 
the question. (Applause.) 

■ I shall be satisfied if I find the attention now being 
bestowed upon this subject followed by inquiries ; I shall 
be satisfied if I break up the fallow ground, if I thaw the 
frost of indifference, if I make men look one another in 
the face to-vnorrow on the exchange, and ask " why do 
we not obtain our cotton from India V When this shall 
be done, when the men of this great city shall, at the 
cornet of the streets, and in their counting-rooms, and on 
the exchange, begin to discuss this question, and look 
with eyes but half open to the Indian part of the ques- 
tion, I feai not the result ; for very soon we shall find that 
while by our capital we have made America the greatest 
but the guiltiest of nations, by a transfer of that capital 
to India, we should make India not the guiltiest but the 
most happy, and one at least of the greatest of nations. 
(Applause.) 

A constant and sufficient supply of the raw material is 
essential not only to the prosperity of the people of this 
neighborhood, but the prosperity of the country. 



I mil iiuini>to(i t(» nn iiitnrontiiip^ work juHt |»iil»\iHh(!(ly 
oiititlod *' MimchnRtor nn it in," i'or mniv. viilualihi [>ur- 
ticuJars rcHnoctiiirif tlio proacut iiia/;iiitiul<) <»f tlM5 collou 
trndo; niid no fur nn I Imvo bnon abUs to look; to otiior 
.lonrcoH for inforinntion, I find tbo Htntoinont« thern iiiimIo 
inoMt nccnrato. 

Tho consitmption of cotton in Orcut Kritniii <liiriiif? 
1838, was 4(50,000 millioiiH of poutHls woifflit. Tlio fol- 
lowing will show tho cost of produoiiig the cotton miuiu- 
iactiiroa of tho country : — 

Cost of raw material, £l\),mi,m 

343,701 Spinners, average wages lOs. 

6 1.2d. per week, 8,659,593 

90,000 Power-loom weavers, average wa- 
ges 12s. 7d. per week 2,910,000 

310,500 Hands employed in the bob- 

binel and hosiery trade, .... 1 ,650,000 

360,000 Printers, average wages 10s. per 

week 9,360,000 

280,000 Ifand-loom Weavers, average 

wages 12s. per week 8,596,000 

Machinery, interest on capital, &c. &-c. 12,087,500 

Total number of persons employed, about 1,500,000 

It may not be uninteresting to look back a few years 
and mark tho rise of this trade which has now reached 
so vaat an extent. I am indebted, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to a very excellent work on the history of the cot- 
ton manufacture of Great Britain, a work of great indus- 
try, profound research, and most excellent arrangement, 
by Edward Baines, jun., Esq., of Leeds. It will be inter- 
esting to those who wish to examine this subject^ to know 
that in that work is contained a great amount of useful 
historical and statistical information. " England," says 
Mr. Baines, " was among the latest of all countries to re- 
ceive the cotton manufacture. This species of industry 
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wiin known in ouch of tlin otiior ciuurlorn of Uio \\\uU^^ 
ouilior llmri in F,nro|M) ; luid in Hitain, Ualy, Uio Low 
CoontrioM, lli>.viiriii, Huxotiy, I'ruMfiiii, uiul Tiirkoy, lM)f<tr»i 
it witH iiilro(litC(Ml iiiKt l<iii){liui<l." 

" 'riio wooldti iuid liiKtii iniiiuifactuntM Imvo oxiNtnl in 
tliin ('.(tuntiy from ii very onrly poriod, and lioUi of llioin 
Wi'tc. carriod on in LtincnHliin; hnforo llui cotton nianu- 
fiicinii!, for which thoy prcpartul th« way. I'^nfrlan*! hnn 
hncn iiunictnorially fumouH lor itH wool, of which it pro- 
dncdtl ahnndancn hcforo any wooIchh, oxcopl of tho coar.')- 
o.st kind, wore nindo luiro : tho wool wan thon chiolly (!x- 
portf:d to l''lan<loie, whoro that nianufacturo wan in an 
oxtriuncly llonriHhinfj; Htato. ManchcHtor wan tho sciit 
of tho wi-oloa nianufacturo as curly m tho reign of Md- 
ward II." 

Thon in reference to tho circumstance of their heinj; 
called cottons, he Haya — 'J'he application of tho term 
cottons" to a woolen nmnufacture is (idyo) exproasly 
montioned hy Camdon, who, npoakiuf of Manchester in 
1590, says — This towji excels tho towns immediately 
around it in handsomeness, populousncss, woolen manu- 
facture, market-place, church and college ; hut did much 
more ex;coI thorn in the last age, ns we!', hy tho glory of 
its woolen cloths, which they cnl' Manchester cottons, as 
by tho privilege of sanctuary, which tho authority of par- 
liament, under Henry the 8th, transterred ./ Ciiester." — 
Then he aays— ■" It is not a liale singular that u manu- 
facture, destined afterwards to «;Glipse n merely *' the 
glory" of the old Manchester cottons," but that of all 
other manufactures, she ild thus have exin'od in name 
long before it existed at all in fact. It has been con- 
jectured, that the word " cottons" was a corruption of 
" coatings ," but it is very evident that the naM.> was 
adopted from the foreign cottons, which, being fustians 
and other heavy goods, were imitated in woolen by our 
manufacturers." It is manifeal, says Mr. Baines, that 
in 1641 tho cotton manufacture had become well CHtab- 
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IImIkmI ill MtinclHiMlor. Tlio uproml oC tlio iiuiiiufnctUKi, 
h(»w»;vMr, tlom not n|>|Mmr to hnvti Itoon vory rmiid. 

Ill llm promiiit «I«y, whou " ntaiuhr.Hlc.r men'" aro r(!- 
(iriirdod uH iiinroliiUit piiiicuM, it. in .iiiiiiniiig to look Imck 
to tlio iniddNi oftlio 17lli cdiituiy, wlioii ii |j;iiiijj olMuii- 
clioFilcr cliaiunoii UHcd to tako llioir inorchiinili/.d ii|ioii 
|)a(;k-liorM(!H and inako a circuit oftlin Huri<iiiiidiii{.i; towiiM, 
briiijy;in{5 lutmo hIm!1![)'h wool (oj ili<' iiuilkcrfl of oiMtrd 
yarn, and, whv.ii at lionio, |)iirtici|iatin^ in tlio ordinary 
lal)()rH of tl»;ir n(!rvantn. 

'I\)wardn tli^ lattor (ind of tlio I7tli coritnry, and at tim 
l)(!<i;inniiijr of t.in IMtli, llior<! vvt!i<i coiiHidoraldo iniporla- 
tioiiH of Indian cotton jifoodn — calicoofi, ininliiiH, and 
cliintzoH, and tlio conHfuiucnco wan a lond outcry anionji;Ht 
MiauufiiclnrorH, wliicli prtwiiiltid vvitli parlianx nl to ex- 
clude tlicin l>y heavy ponaltioH. Yon will pardon mo, 
pcrluipn, if I illuHtrato tin; Hpirit of tliin period I>y a r«;li;r- 
«iic(3 to Home cnrioiiH cxtracfti, from pumplilclH puhliidied 
at the time, and furniNlicd by Mr. HaincH. TliiM part of 
tlio loctiiro is not without itH mohai,. 

In l(>78 a pamphlet wuh isHUi;d undor tlic lillo of '• 'Vlus 
Ancient Trades (locayed and revived again." Ilenr how 
the author weeps ov(>r the fallen fortunoH of woolen fabrics 
in this country ! On page 77, thifi author says : — 

" Thi.H trade (iho woolen) \s very much hindered by 
our own p(!opl(!, who do wear many foreign commodities 
itiHtead of our own ; j.h may bo inHtanced in many par- 
ticuinr.s, viz :^ — instead of grcon Hey, that wan wont to bo 
>H"d for ohildreii's frockH, is now :iHcd painted and India- 
stniiied aii'l striped calico; and instoail of a porpetuana 
or shalloon to lynn men's coats with, is used sometimes a 
glazened calico, which in the whole is not above twelve- 
pence cheap(!r, and abundantly worse, (l^nnghter.) And 
sometimes is used a liangalo, that is brought from India, 
both for lynings to coals, and for petticoatB too; yet our 
English ware is hotter and cheaper than this, only it is 
ihinnor for the sunmier. To remedy thifl, it would bo 
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Mcmmty to Iny a. my high import npon oil sudi corri" 
mo'lit'KSfl as ihoao oro, nrtd that no mUcum or otlior r.ort 
oi' linen bo HuHtired to ho glu/od." { Lnughtor.] 

Tho uoiobratod Bo Foo, tho imnriorttiiliKcd author of 
Itohimon Crusoe, it oiiponrs, joined in tho gonorni huo 
&nd or^ againntithe cotton gorido of India. Hear hin 
pathetic Blraina 

" Tho ffennrat fansio of tho people runn upon Km 
India goodH to that degree, timt the chintxon and painted 
calieoeN, whioh before wore only mndo uno of for cftrpoin, 
quiltfl, ^0., and to clothe children and ordinary people, 
hecamo now tho^ dresn of our Indies ; and nuch ia tho 
power of a inmlc, os wo aaw our pornonH of quality drenn* 
od in India carpets, which, but a few yearm before, their 
ohamltormaids would have thought too ordinary for them. 
This chinia was advanced IVom lying upon their floors to 
their baoko. from tho foot<«loth to tho petticoat ; and oven 
the queen nereelf at thia time waa pleased to appear in 
China and lapan, I mean China silks and calico. Nor 
wai thia all ; but it oropt into houses, our olonetH, ond bed- 
chambora ; curtains, ouahiona, chairs, and at lant bedo 
themaelvoa wero nothing but cnlicooa or Indian etufin; 
and, in short, almoat every thing that used to be mado of 
wool or silk, relating either to tlie dresa of women or to 
tho furniture of our houses, vraa euppliod by the Indian 
trade." 

Another writer, the author of a volume entitled a 
Ftan of ihe Bnglisk Commerce, ascribea the evil to a cause 
for which he candidly acknowledges he knowa no remedy, 
namoIy-'-tho will of tho ladlca. [Laughter.l You will 
perceive, my friends, when I road tho next extract, how 
possible it in, in more aensea than ono» to bo under potti- 
cost government. [Laughter.] 

Two things amonget us (says thia heartbroken man) 
are ungovernabl(»-*>our naaaionaahd ourfachums. Should 
K aak tho ladidtt whettie? dhoy would dress by law, or 
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dotJto by iwlufimflUmumt. th»y would mk nut wliollior 
ilm wnn) to (;o rtlHliito i'(Km, inml to hn unuh i»nnimutti 

HKifl |»ictMm< or/- wliodior tho rtwx vvum to bo MOt m* lor ' 

oiii' )wt(i Uio |)iuli)iiiiti)iif, iiiul lioUiiitjiif to do i>Mt imka 
iiidiiui <|on(isjn ol' tliom'/— lli/it ilioy claim /'Jii/{|j«li lihorty 
n« m\l (iH ilio 11)00 ; ititd m tlioy «x|M)Ct to r!o what t)joy 
ploiiMo, iiik! Hiiy wlmt, tlKjy ploawj, m tlioy will wmr whitt 
tlioy jiloiiHt), itiid ilmm how tUoy [ilmiu), It in troo timl 
tlio liboriy oi' ibo liidioM, tliuir p/iH/iiou for tboir fiwdiioii, 
htm UwM ('r(;(|iioiilly itijurioitii to ilio iiiiuiuiiicluroin oi' 
J')o/|liiod, and in /itill no in noioo mwn; \>ul J do not rtoo 
no amy n tiuiintty tor iliitt iiii moioo otbortblNjUifjortboliIco 
iiuiurii." 

4 cotiltiry, liovvovor, Iiiio wroiigl»t a rrmrviilloiirt rovolU" 
tiou : it bii'i tdrnod iho titbloiHipoit tbo oriontnl. Ntm, 
iofiloiid oi' riiinin;^ our ntaniti'actnrorfi l>y tlio introdiictiou 
oi' iiin ('l>oitj> and oK(|uiailoly Ixiiiiitiiut iitbricn, wo nro 
brin/^iri/^ Uin to a (lorpruiial ond by tiio oxj^mrtMliou oroiir 
(;oiton |)i(M:o gooda and niiiiilinM; witti wluch (dl coinpoti- 
tion oC ntiuiiiul labor k utterly vain. It \h ml htUm- 
tion to doriuribo tbo [mmmi by wbicli iiiio royolntion hnti 
boon bron/^ht ub(n«t; that would tako tm bade lo tbu 
aomnionnoniontoi'lhoora ofinvontionf and I Niionid buvu 
to talk noun rjubjocts with wbiob I rini not rnrniliar. £ 
tbouglit, iiowovur, that n uontra^ti howuvur briol'tutd ini< 
imi'uiil, of tiiu pronont ritato oCtlto trade, with tlio trn<itj Ui 
tho auvontoontii uontury triitfht bu uppropriato. In UM7, 
tho amount of, cotton wool iin(>ortod wm» I ,i)Hi,*Mii Urn. 
'fi^Uo oOiuial valiio oi' cotton good^ of uli kindri oxpori^d 
duiing tlio year wnu tho niagnilicont aniouni^ of £0,0 1 
in l7iH, tho importation of cotton hud iiicroaaod to 
^,87(VjiO^ lbl», and tho oxportution of mtion j^/ioik Ui 
j6'20W,UG4 storlintf, WJiat wuh tho iinporttttioii of «qtton 
in AHlnavoUM yon, 400 miljioritf of poutidM 

weight { nud tho, oxportution of iriruiufi<i«itivoi} ooiton 
gwm wmonntod ^10,700,4(13; <}f 6<;ttoJ» i/mm, t« 
£7,iSii/S4\ milking tho «um totul «f dtKSlarwU vamo. 
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4;';24»i:)I,Q£fO. .Itjfnn-y nay hp voiles (o disorimirtate bo- 
twreen t|io cpyntriesi from which this cotton was imported : 
Amorica aopl upvyarda of SUO^OOO bales per annum ; Bra- 
zil, upwards o^lpQ.QOO bales ;,thQ Ea^t IndieH, 14O,0U0 ; 
Egypt, 40,000; and otljer places, 30,000; making a sum 
total of 1, !0O,QQU bales ol pojton, 300 or rather 400 Iba. 
p|er bale, Acpordipg to Mr. Avmstrong's tables, I find 
the importer of cotton in ltJ37 were — America, 844,- 
06S bales ; Brazil, 116,256 ; East India, 145,105 ; Egypt, 
39,234 ; and other aorta, 29,451 ; making a total of 1,174,- 
iMbal^s. 

[Now look back for a moment. In 1784, cotton from 
America \/as unknown. During that year an^American 
vessel came into the port of Liverpool, and landed eigbt 
baigs of cbtton; calling it American cotton, and they were 
8ei:^cd; it being utteirly incredible that America should 
hiive sent cottoti to this couulfy ; but in 1S34, just fifty 
y'ears afteiwayds, we received^^^f^^^ same country 

781,456 Ijiiles.' You will perceive, then, that a large 

Ebrtidn of 'our supply is from America, either from the 
fnited StatfBS 6r from Bi-azil. The East Indies, do not 
fiejid Wuidh'rnore than Bi-azijI, dnd only one-third as miich 
tie ' the Uhitjed States of America. Now ydu Well know 
how cotton iis produced in the United States ; that some 
six or Seven hundred thbiisand' human beings ore kept 
CQhstahtiy at work to grow it ; and that they, are filaves in 
the wordt iiild'tnost absolute' £(eh8e of the word ; that to 
continde this trade Virginiii; Maryla^ atid North Caro- 
ling, are -^reat 8laveiir6aring stated j and tbei-e is i'eason to 
believe that Were' it not for the ^ncburd'geinetit given tb 
the oultiviattbn of; this branch of ^grifcuitural industry, by 
the vei'y l&rgo an<i ihferfeasing demaild[of this cbuntVy, and 
the e*trtfbmitiary ' prices ' Which our manufactiircrs' artt 
^oittpelfedJ ' lb ^^HfJ '< ' ^liVery wonid decline; and Bobii' bd- 
eitti^f UttWiy <6xtitfct, throughout th^' whole of the (Jnited 
Siim o^ Atherka;; '''[App1^4iyb.T ' . The^ cotton of BrAzil 
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Brazil contains more timn two millions of slaves — [hearl 
aiid the chief part of the slave trade between Africa ana 
tlio continent of America is carried on with Brazil, tho 
slaves being boldly imported into the commercial capital, 
Itio Janeiro. 1, Bira, am not jealous of the greatness of 
America. God grant that she may remain great I I only 
wish that she may be as good as she is great; I only wish 
that her mercy may be commensurate with her power ; I 
ask no more than that she take her foot from the hecks 
of her fellow citizens; that she open her prison ,doorSi 
and let the captives go free ; that she reap her harvest, 
not by forced and uncompensated labor, but through the 
willing industry of remunerated, men. — [Applause.] Let 
her but free her slaves, and then welcome her cotton; 
welcome every unstained production that can be sent to 
us from the four quarters of the globe. Here we stand, 
in the centre of the ocean, and as freely' as that ocean 
beats upon our shores — as freely as yonder fleecy clouds^ 
glide over our green country — as freely as the winds 
blow — as free as God is bountiful to all, and makes mutual 
interchange and mutual dependence the laws by which 
he governs this universe, — so free do I desire the trade 
of America, and the trade of all other countries with this 
country to be. [Applause.] I only ask if the principles 
of their trade be righteous ; and, if they be, God speed 
thoir commerce, and open wide, forever, be our ports. 
[Loud applause.] [A piece of paper was here handed to 
the lecturer,] My friends, I am exceedingly glad that 
this bit of paper has been put into my hands, requesting 
me to pauije for a few moments, while a collection is made 
through the meeting, I gladly avail myself of this pause, 
and I hope you will, with not less gladness, grant it.-~ 
The collection is to defray the expens^es incurred by 
holding the.^e meetings, and to assist the operations of 
the British India Society recently formed in London. I 
believe that those gentlemen who sit about me will freely 
granf: that our object is a great and good one — [hear, 
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hear, from those , appealed to]— -apd hpwever hnrnlile tho 
ifistrnments at present employed— however bhscurie their 
names, or inferior their talent, yet they have espoused a 
truly hoWe cause. vVe are seeking not onFy the im- 
provement of lndia---bur primary end-r-but the exaltation 
and prosperity of pur country, by. increasing, its commei- 
cial uitercblirse with one of the most rich and promising 
portions of the earth. If, therefore, you aid this fociely 
tp diffuse; its information througii the lengiii and breadth 
of the iand ; if yoif aid me, as tlie organ of the British 
India, Association, to bring out a)l the facts , connected 
with this great qnestion, whether they bear upon tiie 
literature, the revenue, or the fiscal regulations of the 
coudti'y; the character of the people, or the- peculiar con- 
sititution of their government ; — the time will come when 
the veil will be withdrawn which has hitherto shrouded 
this mighty and matchless country from our eyes. We 
shall look to wonder, and wonder to admire, and love 
will succeed to admiration; and, while we arc thus filled, 
with equal surprise and, gladness at tine disclosures we 
shall be sure to make, we shall avail ourselves, by sound 
and practical (ijeasu res, of the advantages thus presented ; 
and, while We are raising the head of the negelectcd 
j^indop, we shall he making busy the hands, and TmII the 
pockets, and cheerful the countenances of our arti/.!ins 
at home. This is the cause of the philanthropist, of the 
qapiulistj.pf the mariner, of the man wJio loves the gps- 
pesi which has, blessed his own shores ; and, in proportion 
as, we enter into the spirit of this cause, in.precisely that 
pirppprlioa. will other great e".ds be accomplished. [Ap- 
plause.] , 

. paring the progress of the collection, Mr. Alderman 
Brooks made humorous remarks on the best mode of col- 
lecting,, and^^aid he should be happy to give five guineas, 
apd more if it jwere needed. [Applause.] Anothor dona- 
tion wjisatinounced " From a friend to the Spciefy," of 
(eh guinesis. The collection being over, Mr. Thonipsou 
resumed : — 
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H.vviii^ said so maoli, ludios and gotitlomen, rospecting 
the importance of the cotton maaufactureB of our coun- 
try, you will have already perceived — a constant^ a cer- 
tain, a sufficient, and a cheap supply of raw cotton must 
bb ti matter deserving of the most earnest consideration. 
{Hear, hear.] ■ Now wo are certainly not at this moment 
;n circumstances the most comfortable and secure with 
regard to our i^upply of cotton.-^Hear. — Unfavorable 
winds may stagnate the trade of this district. A war be- 
tween the two countries, which Heaven avert ! but vv^hich 
19 within the bounds of possibility ; for civil and polished 
and christian nations have gone to war, and even An^e- 
rica and England have been at wir,~I trust for the last 
tin^e; but, sirs, as it is a possible thing, as it is one of 
those contingencies which the wise man will contemplate^ 
however remote and improbable^— a war then might cut 
of]^ our supplies. Then, as I said before, stagnation ; tho^i 
starvation ; then discontent ; then-— ^-that vVhicb I will 
not anticipate, which I will not describe; helping and be- 
lieving that the wisdom and the patriotism and the ener- 
gy of this country will be . early enlisted in the causd I 
now advocate, and avert those catastrophes which are t6o 
gloomy to be brought near and contemplated closely to- 
night. Then again, our supply of tsotton is dependent 
upon the forced industry and good conduct of whom? 
Of some two millions Jand a half of slaves. , And slaves 
have rebelled ; and I- doubt not, slaves, will rebel again. 
And they may rebel in the United States of America. 
Eveii New Orleans may see. the fires of, .insurrection 
lighted up around. Every A meric&u planter treads 
upon the bdsom of a volcano; and if there be', as there 
will be, ian, increase of light — if the slaves of America 
apprehend and appreoiate, as I believe they soon ; will, 
their inhdreiil and indefeasible right to liberty, their per- 
fect equality, in the sight of Heaven, with the master who 
rilles them-— cheers— the time may come when they may 
refuse- to give the sweat of the broWj wilhoilt the hire, of 
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tbd laborer ; and the master may fmd, not the industrious 
slave watering with his tears, and fanning with his sighs, 
his Cotton plantation ; but standing erect, tlic fi^e of man- 
hood in his oyce, the love of liberty in his heart, and the 
weapon of doatii in his hand. And then^ my friends, 
where will be your cotton ? (Hear.) Where, then, your 
tall, aspirings £»ioA;2r)2§' chimneys ! (Laughter ) Where 
your untiring and unmurmuring machinery? Wherc^ 
then, your busy population 1 All, my friends, would then 
be dreariness and desolation; and all would be attributa- 
ble, not to the sterility of this earth, which God has bless- 
^d, and which, from, nearly every rood and acre of her 
superficial extent, WQuld give you the articles you require ; 
but tlie cause must ble sought, and would be found in 
your long-continued blindness to the capacity of your owa 
raried and fertile territory in India, whose teeming popu-^ 
Jation, and whose exhausiless soil would ever have gives 
enough and to spare. (Applause.) You are, then, at 
ibe mercy of the winds ; you are at the mercy of the 
waves ; you are at the mercy of the slaves, and you are 
also at tho mercy of whom ? Of men far worse thaa 
slavesj jtt least in ray humble opinion — the gambling,^ mo- 
nopoli§1ng» busy, meddling,, plotting cotton speculat(»s oT 
Amertca. (Several rounds of applause.) Yes, you are 
fit their mercy ; they have harnessed you ^ they have put 
you to their car, and General George M'Dnifie, whose 
fame T may have celebrated, even within these walls, in 
days gone by— ^George M^Duffie, late Governor of South 
Carolina, the king of the nullifiers, and the pei of the 
alavo-holders, is the prime minisker of the cotton confede- 
racy of America^ dnd is now dragging Manchester at his 
chariot wheels. (Applause.) Will you ^remain at the 
mercy of suoli circumstances? The waves you oauAQ^ 
control ; you cannot say to them, as their Maker did,— r. 
♦* Hitherto shall ye come, but no further but you may 
say to India, "Give as cottonj" and India will reply, 
"Cotton will \Ve give you in abundance ; cqid.we wiil 
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Inko from you nil that ingenuity, directing machinery, 
can manufacture; we will clothe ourselves in your Bne-> 
itpun cottons, while you tnke from Uf the produce of our 
rich and fertile fielda." (Hear, nnd applause.) Why, 
then, do you not do justice to other parts of the world ? 
I will mention two facts to show how soon cotton may be 
raised in countries where cotton was never raised before,, 
or at least to any great extent. I am indebted to a friend 
who has travelled within the last few years in Egypt for 
the following fact :— In 1820, a solitary Frenchman in 
some part of Egypt, dropped a cotton-seed into his gar- 
de.;!. Up came the cotton tree. What was the conse- 
quence? In 182H, three years after that, that same 
country produced and sold ISO.OOf) bngsof cotton. (Hear.), 
Take another fact, la the year I830» there was a large 
trade iti salt between Bombay and the centre of the dis- 
trict of Berar, and a grer.t cotton-growing country in 
India; and very large numbers of oxen were sent, laden 
with sail, over a country 450 or 500 miles ir^ extent, into 
Berar, where they teft the salt nnd came back empty. — 
Again they went, and again tliey came back empty. — 
For years, and perhaps for ages, this trade had been go- 
ing on, and the oxen had always returned empty. At 
last it occurred to the mind of a far-seeing man in Bom- 
bay, that peradventure these same oxen that carried the 
salt to Berar might bring cotton out of Berar ; and the 
very next year after this bad passed through his mind, 
ten thousand loads of cotton were brought, from Orara- 
Vvuttee to Bombay and, in 1836, no fewer than 90,000 
loads, of 240 lbs. each, were thus brought out of the cot- 
ton district to the market of Bombay. 

But let us look a little more closely to British India, 
atid ascertain, if we can, what prospect we have of ob- 
taining cotton from that country. Do you ask, "Can 
India grow cotton 1" Thousands of years unite to give 
(joU an answer, and that answer is " yes," Thr^e cen- 
turies and a half before the Christian era we find Arrias 
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Uo.icribiiig ilto Kmi Iiuiinns u» wtiiiriiig ;rurinc<ut» itindo 
of a Hul)H{.iknc« whicli i;r<;w iipnui trnuH, a toxliiro wliitur 
Riul Sirior thiui fliiK ; an i wo iiiid IMiiiy and Htraho Hpuiik- 
iiig of tho irudo in itio (tliuii nod fiijurod inii:diiiH iind 
cuiio<»»i« ofliidiw, oarr'nul on wiili PorHia .«ud I'^jypl. Ho 
twoon Olio luui two liiiudrod niiliionH of liuuiiuk l>oin|{t) 
hiivo bfioii clotluid ui cotton in ludiii- -from tlio reinolOHt 
period of autinnily — in oDttou tlio yrowih of ll'oir own 
soil. 

A Hindoo ill comfortalilo oircum.stanooa rcqniros at 
least two suitH of clotlica niumidly, containing fifteen yards 
of yiird-wido uuialia ; and tho iniddlu and lower clnflsow, 
when in work and employ, nonrly as much of coarHC 
cloth. VVo may then calculiito what quantity ih required 
for clirthing only ; but when we add to this, that .ihictinff, 
totocb, lorappcrs, quilts, wadding, carpets , curtains, blinds , 
canopies, and tents, all of w!»ich are extensively employed 
in a tropical clinuite, and during eight months of con- 
alant sunshine and heat, together with what cotton is 
used for stuffing pillows, furniture, beds, and even fot 
making ropes, wo may imagine the enormous demand 
there is for the article ; though, unless it could be exhi- 
bited in a statistical shape, we really can have no defi- 
nite idea of the magnitude of the supply of cotton which 
is required for India alone." 

The answer is thus given to the question " Can India 
grow cotton 1" Nor is their skill in manufacturing the 
cotton less remarkable than the fertility of the soil, and 
the excellence of the raw material : — 

*• The Indians," says Mr. Baines, " have, in all ages, 
maintained an unapproached and almost incredible per- 
fection in their fabrics of cotton. Some of their muslins 
might be thought the work of faries, or of insects, rather 
than of men." 

Tavernier, a merchant, as xvell as a traveller and an 
historian, speaks of the muslins of Calicut as so fine aa 



liiinlly to Ix; I'v.lt in (ho liiiii'l, nutl tlio llircatl, u licn M|>uti» 
ns Ncarcrly iliNCorriiltIo, iind tlnif tlir nl{iii ii()|»(riir(Ml m 
plainly tliroii^li it iih ir(|iiit(\ naked. 'Vlw \nU) llv.v. \Vni. 
Ward, tlio niisMionary to Tudia, niakoii hih! of (lio (bllo»v- 
ing languajj;*; in doHcribinjij iIk; Dacca niuslins : 

" At KluMiteo-pooroc and Dlialta, niHHliiin arc niadn 
wliidi Htdl at a Imndrtvl rnpcru n pi«!C(!. 'Vho iiit^n'niiity 
of tlio Hindoos in this lirnncli of nianiifacfuri! is woiidor- 
dorfnl. I'crHon.H with whom I havo conv(!r.s(!(l on tlii.i 
a>il)jeci .say, that nt (wo |)lacc.s in lJ(Mig»l, Sftnar-fra and 
Vicnmi-pooroo, mii.slin.s nro niado by a low familioH .so 
oxcoodiiigly fnio, that four monlliH nro roqiiircd to woavo 
ono piece, ivliicli sells nt four or five liundrcd ru])(:(:M. 
When this muslin is laid on the gra.ss, and the dew has 
fallen upon it, it is no longer discernible." « 

Ifl am not tiring your patience, I will road a .sliort 
extract, describing the mode of rnanufacturirijr this muS" 
liii. [Applause.] It is thus nuuutcly given by Mr. 
Wallers : — 

" The division of labor was carried to a great extent 
in the manufacture of fine muslins. In spinning the very 
fine thread, more especially, a great degree of .skill was 
attained. It was spun with the fingers on a ttikwali, or 
fine steel spindle, by young women, who could only work 
during the early part of the morning, while liie dew was 
on the ground ; for such was the extreme tenuity of the 
fibre, that it would not bear manipulation after puiirise. 
One rultee of cotton could thus be spun into a thread 80 
cilbits long, which was sold by the spinners at one rupee 
eight annas per sicca weight. The rnfTooghur.'', or darn- 
ers, were also particularly skilful. They could remove 
an entire thread from a piece of muslin, and replace it by 
one of a finer texture. The cotton nsod for the finest 
thread was grown in the immediate neigliborhood of 
Dacca, more especially about Sunergond. .Its fibre is too 
short, however, to admit of its being worked up by any 
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oxc()|)t lliat innnt woiiiIort\il of nil iTiii.cliiiicn~-lli<i liuinnu 
hiiuil. Tito art oriuiikiug th« very fiito iriiiHliii (ahricH in 
now lost, mn\ pity it i» thnt it nIuiuI(1 bu ho " 

On thin piirt of my siibjoot I u<l<lronH myself moro jmr- 
tir.iiliirly to thoso who uro ooiicoriiod in miuuifixcturing ; 
but» to tboHC who arc not, I wouhl my ilint thnso dotniln 
luo not loHs iuturonting to them ; for nil thoHo fiictn nro 
full of the most inatruotivo inforenooa, which I want thoHO 
who know how to draw inforonootn to HOok und to porcoivo. 
But I nuiy go away from bookH, ami appeal to tho history 
and oxpor!'?nco of those who now hoar mo, and cHpocially 
thoHo who aro farther ndvnncod in yoarfl, who can well 
renuunlxir and tentify to tho texture and durability oJ tho 
cottons and muHlina of India. That India can grow moro 
than Is necessary (or hor own consumption is proved, not 
only by n roforcnco to ancient authorities, but by tho 
statistics of a recent date. In 1818, India exported to 
England and China alone very nearly 140 millions of lbs. 
of cotton. In 183G, the exports from the whole of India 
were about 200 millions of pounds. More than one-third 
of tho arable land of India is unoccupied. The soil for 
tho cultivation of tho indigenous cotton is spread over 
about 200,000 square miles — in many parts the popula- 
tion amounts to from 25'J to 280 on the square mile — and 
the pay of a day laborer may he had for from Id. to 3d. 
per day. There aro also soils adapted to tho growth of 
all other kinds of cotton. The seed carried from Barba- 
does has been cultivated with tolerable success. The 
Bourbon cotton has been found to flourish on the experi- 
mental farms in the neighborhood of Bombay, and nt 
Malwan on the western coast. The cottons of America 
have been tried on various parts of the Coromandol coast, 
and the result has been every where favorable. The 
province of Tritchinopoly, which has fused to grow the 
indigenous cotton of the country, is now producing fine 
crops of New Orleans cotton. The Sea Island cotton has 
produced well in South Arcot. The cottons which have 
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luuni i^niwii oil the ivoHUirii oouHt of Uiu Miiliiynii |i<!iiiii- 
oiild mi(3 at. Siiifrii|)ooi- liuvo prdvod 1^(1111] to tlid cri^fiitiil 

f;rowt.liH oC IViriiiuiiliiico and Ituurboii ; wliilu a «aiii|ilo 
roiii Hiigor iHlaiid, cIoho to tiio mm, roNOiiibhul tlio tiuo 
Hoa ImIuihI ho cloHoly, that tlioHU who luul hooit in tlio 
hahit of iiNiiij^ tho hUK^r artioh), (luclnitxl tiic Naiiiph) to 
ho a vrry lino |ir<)(hi(Uioii. At A)lMhnha<i, l)<ilhi, liaiiHi, 
mill <>lh(;r partn of tho iiorthorn nrovincuH, whoro tho noil 
i» Ui^Ut and tho cliiiiato dry, tlio New OiloaiiH and l/|>htnd 
Georgia cottoiiM arc thrivinji;, and proiniHo to yiold C(|iial 
to tho |>ar«Mit Mtock. MohI of tiiu iiifoiuialion 1 havo juBt 
given in dorivod from 11 vory vahiuhU; piiniphlo*. on cotton 
by IVIajor-(ilonoral llrif^fjs, who Hpont thirty-two youre in 
India, travoraed ovcry part of tho country, and nia<lo tiio 
aoils and the cottonn of tho country hin i)articuhir »tudy. 
I hopo, ore long, that that gontUiitiun will ho down huro, 
to conic into cIoho and familiar contact with tho gentle- 
men around nio — [applauso ] — and to impart to thoin, as 
the result of his own oxporicnco, that information wiiich 
I am obliged to gather from sources which, though tru« , 
are not always eo oHoctivo when (juoted, as tho experi- 
ence of an individual who han been upon the £ipot. And 
here I may apologize to those around mo, if there is any 
want of perspicuity or arrangement in my statcmoiUa, 
seeing that tluH is the iimt time that 1 hove Bpoken upon 
tho subject. [Applauwe.] With regard to tho capacity 
of India to produce cotton, Geuoral Briggs says : — 

** With respect to the moana India posHOBses for grow- 
ing cotton, it IB necessary to consider the extent of ihe 
country, tho nature of its soil, la vaHt population, the do- 
scription of their clothing, and the purposes t } which 
cotton is applied, before wo cn 1 havy any conception of 
the great capabilities it has of supplying not only England, 
but the whole world, if necessary," And ag.iiu he aay.« • 
*' We think enough has been said to show, that ttieio is 
neither want of cotton soil for {he indigoijous nor tho 
Am^riciin plant, and vf^ may with conHdctnce ttssert/as 



tho kMoU'l<j(i){0 of Hoilf) niu\ alUuntu haaumm riioro nm\ 
mow Htii(li(!(i and iitiuitdud io, tliiit India will pruvo cat»i~ 
bio of prodiicin/ij ooUoti of aiiy r)|iiality, and to-any oxlont.'' 

'Vii\ui nnollKir autiiorily, tlio I<.i;;lit Ifonoraldo ffolt 
^lU'.lum'AU!, u cuii||iaiiy'f< lunvmt in liongnl, vvlio ronidod 
11 voiy long tinio in Jndia. 'I'liia yi)ntl«inan Mayo;— 

" India would not Ikj found wantin/j^ in any mwHtinl 
rci|i:iHito lor llio production of tho boni. cotton, Tins vant 
OKtiinl to wbiub cotton liar,' long boon grown, and tlio ox> 
quiHito boauty of tionio of itH nianufacturoa, aro oidy addi- 
tional roaiionn ll)r pro»ocnting, i.'Kpiiry." 

'V\\() Bniiilinif Cknmbcr tif lhiinmrcv. bavo roportod to 
tho London, iilant India, iind Cbina AN«<ocintionrt, that ox- 
cullont MV^iM, cotton oipiul to Moniu of tho iinoHt kindH of 
Amoriciui, and niflo rriw flllltB, can bo prodticod in ibo 
Uoinbay iwrrilory. 

J>r. Bj>rHy, a good botanifit, ono of tho company'/) nor- 
vnntH in Hongal, rocontiy in London, boforo the Iloyal 
AHiatic Hooioty, Htalod 

"It irt cortaitdy without n, pnrallol in tho aiinala of tbo 
world, that n country poHHonaing Huoh capabilitioH aa In- 
dia, Mbould huvo boon ho long horinuticailv uoalod againnt 
Iho cfMcrpriHo of UritouH, in ordor lo prolong tho aluHoa 
(ifpatronaga. llnd tho ponineula boon open, wo shuuld 
not now bo dopondont upon Atnoricu for raw cotton, nor 
would the country luivo boon brought, na It waa four yoaro 
ago, to tho vory vorgo of l)nnkruptcy and revolution, whou 
tho Mtook of cotton wom not iidoquaio toihroo wockn' con» 
H^imption.' To this OHtounding blundor thu (S^outhorn di« 
Vision of tho United Stnto» Owou it0 cotton |)lantationr(, and 
itH rico iHobjH, und nino tho blighting dnrso of Hiuvory.*— ' 
Evidence conflrrfiH tlio fact, thut cotton citii bd grown m 
India, fully equal, or rathor Bi/pdrior, to tho bulk of 

Cl^org© AHhl?t«rir»jr, fM\., ii^,^ pnpor read to tho Iloyal 
Asiutio Society, Boyfi:-- 
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*' Willi propor mmnp^munni, wo rrii/i(hl rouiiormlily oh- 
poct to (KM) tliooxportii ofHio oriiiutry tii tliio nuipio alono, 
Mvvolliii« n», Uio rittn (if 100,000 hrilo/i por nmiiiin, ami 
nirioiuitiri/^, i)robul)ly, tit, nn ti'winut poriod, to ii iiiilliou oi' 
hnhvi. Ami wlmt vvoiiM lio (lio i'>tnm'A{nimm in othor 
rrnipoolM? Jioriidori boiiiiliuing tlio rovoriiio, /Uiil iinprov- 
tlio coiidltiou of tlio pooplo oi' Indiii, mmoIi a trado 
wodid f/'ivt) oiriploytiioiil lo a varit utnouiit offliiti/di /dilp- 
piii/^ (4,000,01)0 tonoj at (ho fiartio liriio tliat it croiitod a 
/^I'oator dotriiuid iiir tlio iriitiiiiliKJlDroM ol'tlio iiiotlior couU" 
try." 

})f. Falcoiior, ((uporititoiidonl ol'tlio (50iiij»iiiiy'/) Iiotanl- 
oal /pardon at Waliaraiiporo, nayw ; — 

" Tlio IJ|»l«iid (Joorji{la oolton would, niidoiiblodly, l»o 
moat itii('/C()iii(Oil ill tlio iippor provliinori, ivi it ripoiii/ itm 
flood liolbro tlio Hoiirlioii (lottoii ovoii llovvoro. Tlio 
l')0pliaii cotton aluo iiooinod likoly to tlirivo." 

Mr, Aloxaiidor Jlo/jfom, u /ifoiitloriiaii wlio linn apoiit n 
largo portion of liiii lilb in India, and who in vory oxlun- 
wivoly on//a//o(l m ii mor<5hunt, miyn : — 

"Lato (ixporiiiioiitH havo donioiifitratod llmt tho finite 
rato cotton can Iuj produced in uny tpiantity, cheaply, in 
India." 

Kirktnan Fiiiliiy, I'm., a h'^h authority with geiitlo- 
wioii who nit on iny ri^lit hand and on my loll—ono to 
whom India, and alno tiio manuiactiirin/( intoro/itn of tiiifi 
country, owo much, who haf) inado tliia (iiihjoot liiri /itiidy 

hnri rocontly, in u cornmunicalion which ho hnti miuh 
to tlio (Jiiiiinhor of Coirimoico of Mancho^t|)r, (and liurc 
lot mo piil)licly oxproMii my ucknowlodj^omontfi to tlio 
Olmmbor of Coimnorco, ihr tho permission wlmU tlwy 
Jmvo i^ivon mo to look into thoir i»fiporfl)-«Mr. Kirkrnau 
Finlay riaya > 

" India in ft country of micii vant rw)"; - ri, with such 
ftbundarico of »oil nduptud U) tho cultivntion of cotton, 
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fiuch n variety of climate, and such an immense laboring 
population, that it appears, of all others, best 5tte(l to be- 
come a cottou'growing country, and to send an article of 
the finest quality, and in the greatest abundance." 

John Gladstone, Esq., — no mean authority in commer- 
cial matters, and who has also furnished a paper on tho 
subject, says : — 

*' For tho supply of the raw material we are almost 
wholly dependent on foreign countries, whilst we have 
and possess in the British dominions in India, resources 
— were they encouraged and mnr\o available— sufficient 
lo supply all we require, and to an increased extent if de- 
manded — resources that are within our influence and 
control, and where the only limit to the consumption of 
British manufactures is the ability of the natives to pay 
for them ; whilst we possess at the same time the means 
to stimulate and increase our intercourse with safety and 
advantage to the empire at large." 

Thomas Smith, Esq., not unknown to some of the 
genilemeii near me, bears testimony to the same effect. 
He says: — 

*' That cotton of a very superior quality to the ordinary 
crop of India may be produced there, repedted evidence 
has been furnished by the fact that for years past there 
have been occasional importations of small quantities 
grown from foreign seed, which have realised compara- 
tively high prices, in some cases more than th« price of 
good American." 

Mr. Patrick of the experimental farm at Akra, near 
Calcutta, in an official report which he furnished on the 
subject, says :•— 

" I have no hesitation in saying, that the quality of the 
Upland Georgian, grown at Akra, is fully equal, if not su- 
perior, to the best cotton of the same description grown 
in America. I had an excellent opportunity of forming 
a judgment of the comparative value of this cotton, hav« 
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ing in the month ofNovember received a quantity of what 
was called tlio very best Upland Georgia cotton direct 
from the United States, which was neither so fine in style, 
nor 80 good in general quality." 

John Crawford, Esq., a high authority, says : — 

The soil and climate of India must not be blamed. — 
They are equal in capacity to those of any other portion 
of the tropical world, and superior to the greater num- 
ber." ; 

1,/ J ■ * 

Hear, too, what the New York Circular says— what 
the New York merchants think on this subject : — 

" It is, however, advisable not to draw the cord too 
tight by these financial arrangements, [alluding to the 
plans in discussion for holding the coming crop of cotton, 
that find their birth-place in the brains of the confederat- 
ed slave-holders of the Southern states,] lest by the atten- 
tion of Great Britain being turned to the cultivation of 
cotton in India, from which, doubtless, exhaustless sup- 
plies can be obtained — (applause) — we may be in danger 
of losing that market." 

•* Drav/ not the cord too tightly !" " I thank thee, 
Jew, for teaching me that word." (Great applause.) — 
Aye ; it is written by the New York merchants — "Draw 
not the cord too tight I" Give it but a screw or twist too 
much, and the eyes of Britain may be turned to Tndia, 
where, ♦* doubtless, exhaustless supplies can be obtained." 
(Renewed applause.) I hope they have given a screw loo 
much ; I hope that they have anointed our eyes, which 
have too long been screwed the other way. Too long 
have we looked to the dark chambers of the West, where 
slaves sigh and the sun sets, and we have looked away 
from the bright chambers of the East, ^vhere the bright 
orb of day first looks upon the world he gladdens: and 
now it is high time to " awake to righteousness and sin 
not." (Applause.) 
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If'') t'^ i'^l"t** t| (j^j||.!.M!M|i, Injl Ijilojii i! ,|t!. 
mlHt^li^, 'ililt'li Hfhv f, !<''"!( ft (liiflfij (it lii'f fH)<M *wiMii 

%m ihm H(ii III ,1 hi hm .if .itiiiji."iiM(( III.' mMMiIim* 

'jf llflf^Hlt!^ (tf)Vn/lr(- Mlltf ||it/illtl|f •MlMUli, (till I.J III!' 
«(((f(l(il*Hhllittfl 'if |ll r( f|H,j I'tlM!!! I'hV'l •'(Ijlldll (t j (ii'd;.; 
Jfiil ^Hljl{*(*<f|MM Htn ff-lf (t(m.,| j lilt tllll.'M : IjH II (I'tl 
jffJflMflfH gfnltl't''|'M-M,. (till jflMlfj II I llfl-l H .-ti|!<f {)|tV¥j 
IM <|l|(l»'t*^»t' "Hi »(f idftlM Mff lltill fliU^ t'Mrl (fitHHlM* 
flu 1.1, I."! lltf'lil f'Hl ltiMtlMj» III |)|'<|f jiHfHft, .|HM f*il( 'illiilf 
t< oMf. Hfil (iHi* j^riil kci'^i if ofl' ! j*'"! BH*Hi)H |Im« 
?(<i|frtff< lifH'jlHHlf Hi fllM ?,^fy (iilffllttiK llftrfff J put 
mkfi lIl^'Hl (<'"*f, HIi'l ll("{t fifn'tlrH^ lli"*ti tif ^f |ff»f(H 

IUHlf I /f<i< rtHji'f If mll(hiV !ifn( lillf^hl, rtiitf ffiwn 

fiMfii I jfrnf ^ffifirt fi(i*j •titio i!f« m^Mf m\ 

#lfliMm Hfjlfiff^ " tvfff/* ffiii " hU^i^nf I fiiMij ^ifNKjf^ 
}jl< ffnf i«ffl'« 'fnM Hfif «!i|(^|*(y M«i <vlll< Hmi* N>U>. ' 
umt. f (iHH, (i(#^!H, yhH ti*(*HM ^ftf rt (i(</<)<(<ft# (fHtf^l?. 
Iflff# f«rtff»fl U'lll iUn'tif hfi ^lUtftH, (ffi(<fiH(< HHmM lit «'MfH 

(( fill eHffiP'^ ffhiH ffjif* 1*1 If H, ( ,i(i(il(fM'(f^.) f.ftf 0mn hn 
(impf**MUiH ; f (I'll* lifffifi fftHfiMff {\mi i ^n\iU\ 
fifs Ui Aiim\t'ti. i mf, '< (hi \m jH^fl^^." m\ «ftf 
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(he f<ftf Ufif #«y«feHi wf« dft^t* (tiff sfiefl f6i#(ffffs rt<tf W««t 
[«di«ff eoloffles,— frflft we rtfe, l«ylffg hmim 
rfOj-^we «f6 am by s^tfie twHt fif «ff«(tiflf. (f shftll fiM flt- 
impi io fflecotifit for Itj pttim to fdsfef slsVefy f fltftef ihntt 
ft««(lofff, (flefff.) Oh< we hdi^ rflsewfrrtgerl the frw 
ff!«fi vj'fii w«i«W hate glteti «« «tict»fit«mlnnied p'«>*^«e«» 
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fjili<-, ' Mf lllllMjIil' iii_<-l(l»'. lilifi t lull'* |:l!l Mil 
i!(|i-illl' "111' I ■ j'l" l:iliit If' 'tic iHlll iiilV*'' < 'Mi '!t ul 

i;!ii|il(!j' I'M |Im l:Mi Mill" ((':'i- (•l|*j*!;iH ;) !-HM\\!ii|i; 
iMi'ilt^f. (II" t' l|!il;|, -H I ti.i, lllti ii|(||il|iij!i'li' f m( tiliil li 
||n>U'i, 1 I iilriihllitfif (Ik- llni' It ivlil !t«(f" f'l l'lllt|j t( 
I'.jiH m'i iMi.iil |iy ill-- llii'l|l.';i|liM| ,(( jUM'.ly IiIi'mI |'iill",( 

jit''!, Illft dl" 'I'M" II "111 hilt" (m llfltll^ ilfi'HH til" 'til.tll; 

liiiK (il tiicli 1 :y i"ii: M i llih, (ii|(ll('.* IM (i(ii(|ti(«, ^'i»/ 
ll^/s',-!)/ uUll t'n iy .illii'i "(t'fi l Jl jin!irl(l!i< ii/ (li'(l(|t:t|l ri-lt 
liiiilif , fill ' liMj'l", '■■■ll.'illj, . ■Illll •flii", lllilf n*' Ol'lf |i("(l 
ij;;l!ii U illl III' -ilii;-- ri(ii(lil"|ir" lljlifU Min l"'ilitfj (.-;il"(l(a 
lli(^ dl" llttir III i M ! ■ Il (III* nil" {'■'•'■('. (;f'l(H<!l("'( il l'fi 
III" till"- lt--i" :tilv i|' l)l" h|||"|( f -iilv. If til" fjHHf*'"''f 
Mlll'tll.^'it i( • 'il'ti' ti Miilil |l>f In f.'"(! Ili(< ifiivVllft'd tif tUidii 
I jll, (if 111 M /lilllll, 'III, !^ ,VfHM( fif litt, 1iHI"lil-!l(l j!llfl!!.-.|(l 

Mitvf*^)' (it|ijilinl'i", j j'liij (liH'it 'if'-lr (ti iljli'll«ili if, llnf 
tMlifrjy liv' yifiir M'lilitll'^K-ilic-.l.Fl, j^illir fpl.^flKii," jfrtHf f'"- 
flf*(!l"fl" t, lull, ■!|l(l''Kitl'l»."f Ih fill-;'', i.ltf |!<H(- fl(lHf|lf. frilff 

dull F*|iiv"ty (u<(i(lr:i( (*t'.<i(iMi(jy. (ffHrtt, lit'fif.jj fdi< 

ifOtlflf M|"|'| if|(|..(«Hf(;l"l!f rifdlH syiHHd'l J fi)^ lit\^H( 

Hi'ti ft Ifffg*^ '■'tipHy fif"i''- Wll*^^ll^f slfft-^s IH 
AffUiHiifi u('f<t tttC'.iivfi <(f f^^fiififfidl j \vfU'<jj*'Mli*'j| i(*lf*^(( 
\i\\\\iia\^ <tf fHHdffifjdj'^ (If (fil(<"f Iff t\\\i \\'hMhi*f 

hum tUn rnnuH hff'uit \}fmp^fUfi fi^'t^.m mi umtini- 

iMma^mi m (<.i*^tf nUid xvUkh Amlm af mif Hmti 
id Mt^ (it (imtfui p'iii Mi puMim pMilfi^ H 

ynfi m Uuhpmmi. tad^^prntmi mn wh/ mm de- 
pm4mi mii trum kwp ihait ifH}ffl« trnmia^t ^ ihef 
ma ami^ tmpWmti m6 amphmtf i ihefmnii m 
m\k Atimtiii Of mtht Mib ^Hh\n pipe at aim « 



plaUHO.) Th{5 nugmoiitation of your tiicrcantilo navy 
would be l!ii5 cort.vin couaeqneiico of a boiler system ; — I 
nioroly name this. And then the increase, to an incon- 
ceivable extent, of your manufactures, upon which 1 will 
not dwell to-night. Now, na^ning no more of the advan- 
tages to be derived frouj a better system, do not these, 
conteniplated singly, — much more when put togeiherp — 
do not they present you a sufficient reward for your 
pains ^ Are you not suunnoned by these things from 
your lethargy, to active exertions in this cause? My 
friends, our doings in this country are not regarded with 
indifferfinco in India. The papers that come to us by 
every overland' mail, bring us tidings of the gladness 
with which our incipient Jiovemeuts and measures are 
noticed by the people of India. I would say to those 
who hear'njCj, that the Agricultural Society of India have 
expressed ijie high satisfaction they feel at finding that 
the improvonient of the great staples of India has been 
made a subject of earnest and active attention by the 
Chamber of Commerce of PvJancheslcr. (" Hear," and 
loud applause.) They bid you God speed. They see 
the germ of their own prosperity in the yet infant mani- 
festations of generous interposition, or even of interested 
motive, in this country. But, my friends, while cham- 
bers of commerce may do much, — much for themselves, 
much for their country, much for India, much for the 
world, I speak not to them alone ; I speak to my coun- 
try as to one man. I ask not help— I dare not expect 
it, still less depend upon it — from Downing street, or at 
present from the House of Commons, or from the board 
of control. The board of control 1 want is the people of 
England. (" Hear," and applause.) There is no othcs 
board of control in which i have (ionfidence ; and they 
mu^t be spoken to, and they must hear the language of 
sincerity and honesty. They will ask for the undisguis- 
ed and unadulterated truth ; and from my lips, at least, 
they shall liave it, ('* Hear," and applause.) While I 
will not be blind, on the one side, to those motives which 
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Sito of the lowost class, I will not bo hl'MHl on thb other, 
'to those which are of tho higher and nobler clasn. I sny, 
nlo justice to India, not because you will benefit by it, 
'but booauso you ou^^h! to do it. (Hear, hear.) It is your 
'duty. God hna imposed that duty upon you; it has been 
yout-s from the moment you becamo tho conquerors of 
India. And just in proportion as they are deprived of 
the privilege of aelf-goverjuneht, just in proportion as 
they lack representatives in ^parliament, just in propor- 
tion as princes and potentates artd peers are deaf «o their 
wailings, and blind to their miseries, — ^just in that pro- 
portion are you, the people of this country, called upon 
to raise that voice which is never raised in vain ; which, 
whenever it speaks to demap ' justice, never fails — tho' 
sometimes it must speak often and long, and loud, — ne- 
vei fails at last to obtain it from the most supine. and 
most reluctant legislators. (Hear.) To that people I 
appeal for India. I plead before for eight hundred thou- 
sand, I pl6ad now fur one hundred millions of human be- 
ings ; nor for them alone. The battle-ground of free- 
dom for the world is on the plains of Hindostan. (Ap- 
plause.) Yes, my friends, do justice to India; wave 
there the sceptre of justice, and the rod of oppression 
fafls from the hands of the slave-holder in America ; and 
the slave, swelling beyond the measure of his chains, 
stands diisenthralled, a free man and an acknowledged 
brother, (Applause.) 

Think, then, of these things. India can give you all 
you want. India can take from you all you have to 
give. Your political power can give her freedom ; your 
encouragement will supply the necessary stimulus ; your 
commerce will reward her industry ; your manufactures 
will clothe and adorn her myriad population ; and your 
religion will sanctify her, and save her from prostration 
before false deities, and train her to the worship of the 
living God. (Applause.) Then shall cease in Indiatbe 
desolations of the sword ; then shall cease the pestilence 
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of iho plague tind of fnmitto ; then nhall cense tlio dark- 
ntjan, the moral dai'lcness, that now Hhroiula ihoolhcrwiso 
brightest habitations of men ; then shall the idola be ju« 
torly abolished ; and tho mild rule and just laws of Eng- 
land, traiisplanted to the shores of the East, ahall give 
liberty to the captive, the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound, and cause the Hindoo, Mussulman, and 
the Negro together to rejoice in the clemency and the 
justice of the people of England. (Loud Applause.) 



FOURTH tiECTURE. 

Ok Thursday night Mr. Thompson delivered his 4th 
lecture on British India in the Friends' Meeting-house, 
Mount-street, Dickinson-street, to an audience still more 
numerous than on any of the former occasions. The 
irnmense place seemed to be completely filled both in 
the lower part, and the gallery on each side and in front. 
Mr. Thompson entered the Meeting-house, accompanied 
by the following gentlemen : Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., 
J. B. Smith, Esq., Rev. John Birt, Mr. Alderman Cal- 
lender, Mr. Joseph Grewdson, Mr. Alderman Burd, Mr. 
Henry Ashworth, Mr. Peter Clare, Mr. Edmund Ash- 
worth, Mr. David Holt, Mr. Shipley Neave, Mr. James 
Hkll.jr., Mr. Thomas Binyon, Mr. Wra; Fowden, Mi-. 
Thomas Frankland, of Liverpool, Mr. Samuel Eveleigh, 
Mir. Jdsiah Merrick, Mr. J. A. Turner, Dr. Johns, Mr. 
,Jobc Mayson, and Mr. Jos. Thompson. 

The l^ecturer said— -Ladies and Gentlemen,— I trust 
thd tiipe is ^(Moaing, when we shall be no longer subject 
10 the reproach, vv^Qc^, vip ^^^^ p^iriod we have fio 
Hchly merited, of beihg ignorai^t of the true ^tateof 
.out" vast possessions in thl^ £[(1^. yajri^ty pf coosid- 



Srattonn urge w. to rnnkc the condition and resources 
of India our peculiar study; — tho pressing necosBitics 
and growing diaaffectioiri of the people — the consequent 
crilicnl tenure of our dominion — the falling-oflf of the 
revenue — the '^lortsiblc diminution in our imports from the 
West Indies — the want w© feel of a plentiful supply of 
oheup rav7 cotlon— the existing chaiacJer and extent of 
slavery and the slave trade — tlio rece it suspension of 
our commercial intercourse with China — the probable 
results of the late change in the state of affairs beyond 
the Indus -the policy of increasing the means of diapos- 
ing to advantage of the manufactures of this country, 
and the practicability of reducing the price of many of 
those articles of tropical produce which have become 
necessary both for the rich and the poor. There are 
many other topics, which might with perfect propriety be 
named, as worthy of our attention in connection with 
British India. There is, perhaps, no part of the world 
more replete with all that is calculated to fire the ima- 
gination, inBame the patriotism, and aflfect the hearts of 
the people of this country. The student in history—the 
lover of antiquity — the admirer of stupendous monu- 
ments of human skill and industry — the worshipper of 
the great and grand in nature — tiie speculator in the 
rise and fall of empires — the friend of education — the 
promoter of Christian missions — and the disseminator of 
the oracles of God — all these may find in the past histo- 
ry and present state of India, abundant food for reflec- 
tion, and a boundless field for benevolent exertion. {Ap^ 
plause.^ 1 do not — I need not hesitate to declare, that 
1 am uifiuenced jess by a desire to see India made a 
source of wealth to this country, than to see this country 
made a blessing to India. I would be the instrument, if 
I might be so lionored, of awakening my fellow citizens 
to a just sense of their responsibility to the countless mul- 
titude, of whose destinies they are at present the arbiters. 
1 would direct them — not so much to the riches which 
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lie bonKifith tlio m\\\ as tolhe iniiiiorlarbningri who flwolf 
upon IhntHoil, I feel llint every addition to our iuilion« 
al territory, every noccusion to the tiurnbor of our follow 
subjects, ificrcnsea the airiourit of our re.spoiifiibility. J. 
believe thftt all who are governed in the iiaiu« of Great 
Britairi,jf)ught to feel the benign influence of her religion 
and laws J am anxious for the exaltation of our char- 
acter — not so much by the splendor of our military a- 
oliicvements, as by the mildness of our sway; the equity 
of our jurisprudence; the impartiality of our statutes; 
the humanity of our penal'code; the incorrupt adminis- 
tration of public justice ;; the protectioii of the wenk;l1ie 
instruction of the ignorant ; the trampling under foot of 
every unholy and unfraternal prejudice; — in a word, by 
the exhibitioH of the Christian character'— the acting out 
of the divine injunction, "all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them."' 
(Loud Applause.) 

It is net enough for me, if it were true, that we govern 
India better than those of her conquerors who bent to the 
pale crescent of the false prophet, or than their prede- 
cessors wno worshipped at the shrine of idols. No : we 
have a reputation to maintiiin. We have another kind 
of religion to illustrate ; we have higher privileges to 
embrace — higher duties to discharge. (Wear, hoar.) The 
God of this nation requires that we should act, not ac- 
cording to Mahomedan or Pagan precepts, but according 
lo the eternal law which he has given us, and in the 
spirit of that blrsscd Gospel,, whose holy light and civiliz- 
ing influence he has shqd upon our own beloved island. 
(Hear.) Where much is given, much will be required, 
If we would raise the Hindoo — if we could turn him from 
idols to the living God — ifwe could be instrnmentar in 
bestowing upon him that noblest and best of all titles, 
a Christian,- we must be ourselves Christian rulers, and 
recommend the Master we propose lo serve, by a close 
ii(^emblan<;Q.tp hi)n iji char.aQtpr niid cor»versationi 



I am hid to make theso rfiinarlcs, previous to rcniming 
the disCiiHfiion of the subject vvliicli engaged our atten- 
tion at our last lecture by an earnest deairo lliat the 
grant object of the British India Society, " the bettering 
of the cojiditionof the people of India," should be kept 
prominently nnd constantly before the public, and that 
the priniary actuating principle of tny own conduct may 
be distinctly understood, (ticar, hear.) 

I return now to consider the subject of our trade with 
India in the article of cotton wooI,and the nature of those 
obstacles which at present prevent us from obtaining a 
good, cheap', and permanent supply-. 

Little more than sixty years ago-, the cotton manufac- 
tures of this Country consumed about 3,000,0001 bs. of 
raw cotton annually; last year the total amount of cottcRt 
wool imported was 497,681 ,4051 bs., of which 458,i384,- 
346lbs. were retained for consumption. Only 38,2;i2,612 
lbs. of this was imported from British India, (Hear.) Yet 
we have been told by parliamentary committees that India 
is capable of producing cotton of every variety, and in 
quantities sufficient to supply the world. Let us look 
into the reasons why this is not the case. But 6rst let 
us understand something about the thing of which we 
are talking. While speaking of the natural history of 
cotton wool, I shall avail myself freely of the excellent 
work of Mr. Baines: — Cotton, or cotton wool, is a ve- 
getable down, the produce of a plant growing- in warm 
climates, and indigenous in India and America. The 
name of the genus is Gossypiunt, and' there are many 
varieties. The cotton is contained in the seed vessels, 
and adheres closely to the seeds of the plant. Linnajus 
enumerates ten species; Lamarck, eight; Cavanilles 
and Willdenow, ten. The three great distinctions are— 
Herbaceous cotton; slirub cotton ,'and tree cotton ; each of " 
which has several varieties, so that the same planters, 
have recognized not fewer than a hundred kinds, an^ 
the plant seems to have a tendeiicy to run into varieties. 

IL* 



Tim iiiohI. umfiit kind ofcoKiiii in tiio lmli'uron<i ; whicii 
iiH nil luiiiiial |)laiit, oull.iviit<!«l ill l\w Hiiitrd Statrti, lu- 
diii, (Jhiiin, tuul many oliior <,(>uiitii<'M. it ^rowM lo ilu) 
iMM^lit of oi;(litcoii to twciily four iitclicH. VVIicii iImi 
iluwiir (nllM od', u capsular pod appttarn, H(i[>p(irt«>.<l \ij 
lhr«M) triaiM^ulur >^r(MMi Nuivoh, deeply ja^'j^rd at llio vmln : 
till) pod iipproaclu'H to llic lriaii|^ular idiapo, witli a jioiiit- 
«d 011(1, and lias tln«!;o ccIIh. It ii)ci<;nH«!H to the h'i/.u oI h 
lar^ci fillxirt^ an<l bccoinos brown a.s tlio woolly fruit riperiM, 
l|hu oxjiaiiHion of tlio wool tliiMi cunses ilio pod to liurHt, 
when It iUhcIohch a hall of hiiow wlut«<. or yellowish down, 
ConaiMtinjf of ttiroo locks, ono in rncli <.'(;Ii, cncloHinf^ an«l 
firmly adhering to »ho weedH, which in form reaemhlo 
thciao of grnpes, but arc nuich larger. 

The Betid ia planted in March, April, and May; and 
the cotton is gathered by hand, within a few days after 
the opening of the pons, in August, September and in 
October. In America, it is planted in rows five foct 
asunder, and in holes eighteen inches apart, in each of 
which several^ 8eed» ivre deposited ; careful weeding of 
the ground is iHiecessary,, and the plants require to bo 
gradually thinned, so as ultinnately to leave only one in 
each hole ; they are also twice pruned, by nipping off 
the ends of the branches, in order to make them put out 
more, and, yield a larger quantity of blossom and fruit. 

A field of cotton at the gathering season, whci the 
globes of snowy wool are seen among the dark greea 
ifiaves, is singularly beautiful ; and in the hottest coun- 
tries, when the yellow blossom or flower, and the ripened 
frait, are seen at the same time, the beauty of the plan- 
tation is, of course, still more remarkable. 

The Shrub cotton grows in almost every country where- 
the annual herbaceous cotton is found. Its duration va- 
lies according to the climate : in some places, as in the 
West Indies, it is biennial, or triennial ; in others, as in 
India, Egypt, &,c,, it lasts from six to ten years ; in the 
hottest countries it is perennial, and in the cooler cou.tt- 
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trio!4 wliii-.li (i;row <-,(»lt(m (luul in tlio (fnihid Mlufdn wliorn 
tlio fi(. It <»r flu) winter IuIIm thr plant,) ii l»rc.oin<;M nii 
aiiiniiil. Ill a|)|ioiir'Uio(i, iIim nhriil> Iium n rdtiMicN roiiln 
r<iii()uil>l(nic.»! lo tli(! currant ImimIi. 'I'ho llovvcr imxl I'mit, 
(►r tint Mlirnl» <-,<»tt<Mi <-,l(wcly ro M-inldf! lliosu <ii' i|m< luii ba- 
e<!0ns (-.((lion, Imi xl ii ('(rjr.Hhj,|ni(l, not trmnjnilai' 

nnd |)tMiil("l. TIki nlirnl) is planted in holes hcvuii or 
eijjjlil l'i;<'t apart ; <!i;^;lit <m- ten m'('.(\:\ nrv. dcpositrd in (<ac[i 
lu)lo, iMit only (Hio <>( tlu; stctris wliirh tlicy prodiico im 
nUovvrd to rviuaiu ; thr fdiriihs rcqniro to hv. pm-icd, and 
Ok! plantations to Un well wctMh-d ; nud lliry 'cldom con- 
tiniK! to yi(!l(l /jjood cotton more than five or .six ycarfi ; 
but ill tli(! hottest countries two cropM n year are ;niihered 
— one IVoin Octoher to l)(;r,(!nil)er, and the other from 
fehruiiry to A|)ril. The Ciiiiana and Hra/.it cotton i« of 
this kiixl. 

The tree, cotton grows in India, China, Mjfypt, tho in- 
terior and western const of Africa, and in some j)nrt8 of 
America. As the tree only attains tho hcii^ht of twelve 
to twenty feet, it is didicnlt to distinguish the tree cotton 
and the shrub cotton, fronj the mention made of them by 
many travellers. 

There is still another tree of very magnificent growth, 
attaining the height of a htindred feet, and with a pecu- 
liar spreading top, which, bears a silky cotton of matchless 
softness, whiteness, and lustre, but of so 8hr»rt and brittle 
a fibre that it is unfit for spinning, and can only bo used 
for the puipose of stuffing pillows and beds. 

The cotton plant, in all its varieties, requires a dry and 
sandy soil. This is the uniform testimony of travellers 
and naturalists. Proximity to the sea is proved to be 
indisj>ensable to the growth of the best cotton, by the ex- 
perience of the planters of South Caro'ina and Georgia, 
who raise the finest cotton known — namely, the Sea 
Island, on the sandy coasts and low islands of the sea, and 
who find the same cotton decrease, in length of staple and 
(quality, when grown inland. The Hon. Mr. Seabrook 
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Hnyn " ill |»i '>poni<»n t(» llio (liHliinr.o fr<tu\ tlio nouhotird, 

iiul to \Ui) wiviit <>i II fi< ^ ciuMiltilioii ol'iiir IVooi tiio hoiiiIi 
t!i, ill (rriii-nil, tlir (lowiivvard irrailiiuWMl Hc.alt; ofcoiirHoniviii 
ill i\u\ r.ditou |)r<>(lnr.«i(l. 'I'lmno ciiuikih (»|)(!ra(o iiicrous- 
iuf^ly US you iiTodt; froin tlio ocfiau, until ii (loiot i;i t*;nc/li- 
e<l ut \vl H'.li !oi»^ ccHdH caiuiol bo iiroliialtiy cnltivutod." 
Agnin, li« Hiiy.s •" 'V\w <-,ol.l<»ii <d' Mr. itiii(l(M) and his 
favored asMo< iut«:^, i>< ind<'l>t,<'d lor its r,«;lrl>rity to»li<! com - 
l)iii«d r('<|uisii(.M of fincniiMM, Hti(!nji;th, and i^vciuiomh of 
filiro. U[»oti wliat. [ii iiicipliiM aro (licm; diHlitijniislicd pro- 
porlioH ddjHMid* III ! 'I hoso [)latil«!rH uho, not only (ixton- 
sivcly, but almost f'xclusivcly, sa/f. mud, 'V\m inanuro ih 
known tf) imnart a ln^ dthfiil action to thn cotton |)lant, to 
mniltiriilo raixdly ilH fruit, and t() produce a alapio at onco 
strong'and nilky." 

For the cultivation of the best cot:on, thorn nro two 
otiior rcquii^itcs Ixisidos a nandy 8oil, proximity to tlie sen, 
and salt clsty innd as inanurcv. -First, very groat care ig 
necessary in the stdection ol the seed ; and, second, thoro 
must dilinence in weeding, pruning, and in every part 
of the cultivation. It in usual to throw the seed into 
water before sowing it, when the bad seed will float, and 
the f^ood will sink. 

The celebrated Soa Island cotton is much longer hi the 
fibre than any other descripfion. It ia- also strong and 
even, of a silky texture, and has a yellowish tinge. Its 
seed is black, wliereas most of the other American cotton 
is produced from greesi seed. It is of the annual' herba- 
ceous kind. It w.ns first sent from t^ie Bahama Islands 
in 1780. 

The operation of gathering the ripe cotton needs to be 
performed with care. The women and young people who 
are employed in it go through the plantation several 
times, as the pods do not all open together, and the cot- 
ton should be plucked within a fe>v days after it has open- 
ed. The cotton and seeds are plucked, leaving the husk 
bfihiod. Fine weather is chosen, as any degree of vi'et 



nu thii cnHnti wool would iiinUn it nflorwardn ImcooHt 
motiMv, iiiiil vvoiilil ciMifK^ tlxS oil of (hn ^vvaIh to Nproii'l 
upon tlic wool. 'IMiiit il iiii^rlit Ixm-oiim; Rinnplctcly driod,, 
it is <5X|>o'((!d to tlui hmil of llit) huh, oi» n plalloriu of Jilcn 
or wood, liii K()v«n.'d d'.iyr, alter it in galhorrd : hy tliiH 
inoniiM not only tlii! wool, hut alio tin; f<«!(!ds Ixu onii! <lry, 
in wliif.li Mtuto tluiy arci nioro oatiily HcpariiKid from tim 
wo(d. 

Todtitar.li lli(> coKon from tlio ho.o.(\h wliicli it onvjdopH, 
ia ft work of i^oino diiliciilty, and on«! wliicli ninst bti |)()r- 
fortnfid (dloctiiislly hi^fore l\w cotton in [lackcid, otliorwi.so 
it will in(;vital)ly Im^comk^ oily and nioiddy, and by thn 
|>nrticl(!H of .soiid and <lirl, rf!nd(;red unfit for Hpiniiing. 
To do lliis by tlio band would bo n very slow and cxpon- 
fiivn proccHH, mm ii man could not clean niorr. iban a pound 
per <lay. All nations at any remove from barbiiristn, 
tlior(jforn, employ some kind of macbinery. ller«! is tbo 
rude liaiid-miil, or rolbsr gin, used for centuries in India. 
This coidd not clean more than from iifiy to sixty-fivo 
|)Ound.s in a day. The lonjuf-staplcd, or Sea Island cotton, 
is still s(!paratod from tbo seeds by rollers constructed 
on a large scale, and worked by horses, ste^im, or other 
power. A Ufill of this kind will clean 800 or 900 pounds 
of cotton in a day. 

The. short-stapled American cotton is clean.scd by a 
very diOerent and much more rapid process, without the 
iflventioti of which that species of cotton mu^t have been 
much dearer than it now is, and consequently the cotton 
manufacture itself could not have attained its present 
extension. In 179:J, Mr. Eli Whitney, of Wesiborough, 
in Mftssachusetts, irhvented the saw gin, with which one 
man may cleanse three hundred weight of cotton in a 
day. The cotton is pi't into a receiver or hopper, of 
considerable length compared with its width, one side of 
which is framed by a grating of strong parallel wires 
about the eighth of an inch apart. Close to the hopper 
is a wooden roller, having upon its surface a series o£ 



oirculrtr BSiwa, m inch antl a Imlf npnrt, v/liich paaa within 
tho grating of tho tioppor to a certain depth. Whon the 
roller, ii5 turned, tho teothof the saw lay hold of the locka 
of cotton, and drag them through the wires, whilst the 
seeds are prevented by their size from passing through, 
and full to the bottom in the receiver, when they are car- 
ried o(F by k spout. Tho cotton is afterwards swept 
away from the saws by n revolving cylindrical brush. 

*' TIkj cotton plants of the new world and the indige- 
nous piant or plants of India," says General Briggs, 

have been discovered to be of entirely distinct species, 
different in their.habits, and requiring different modes of 
treatment." He states, however, that "that which is 
produced on well cultivated lands has a staple in no wise 
inferior in length, strength, or fineness, and even supe- 
rior in color to that of the Upland Georgia and New 
Orleans of America." This statement is supported by 
the evidence given on the subject before a committee of 
the House of Lords ia 1830. From the digest of that 
evidence we ieam that some of the best Surat cotton 
is nearly as good in quality as Georgia;" that " very clean 
Indian cotton would approach nearly to the price of 
American ;" and that " Bombay cotton might be grown 
as good as Sea Island." 

"The indigenous plant," continues General Briggs, 
*' grows, for the most part, far in the interior of the coun- 
try. The cotton of the Deccan and Berar has to travel 
by land from 2dO to 3U0 miles before it reaches the port 
of Bombay. Cotton o.f the same growth has to travel to 
a great mart on the Gauge? ; also by a land route at least 
400 miles, whence it has to proceed 750 further down 
the river to Calcutta, before it can be .embarked there. 
A third route is from the Southern Maratta country to 
the coast, a distance of 200 miles, over a tremendous pas- 
St^ge of the mountains, whence it has to be embarked 
andjsent 500 miles by sea to Bombay for shipment; and 
the east road of the cotton trade is a route of 300 miles 



by 1.111(1, from ihc tract lying ooutli of llio Ki.slitia rivor, 
nnd in the fork botrtecii that river and llio Tooi)gbndia, 
ero it roJichofjtlie por? of Madras." 

(jeneral Urigga altso stales, that from an analysis lately 
mdde by order of the Royal Asiatic Socicfy, of aeverni 
specimens of soil procured from America last year, it 
appears that silex, in very minute graina, with scarcely 
any lime, a fair proportion of vegetable matter, with a 
strong impre(.^nation of the protoxide of iron, forming a 
light sandy friable loam, by no means tenacious, nnd not 
very retentive of moisture, are the peculiarities of the 
American cotton soils : and that the cotton soil of India 
stands opposed to this description. That it is composed 
chiefly, not of silex, but of the decomposition of trap 
rocks, the debris of the several chains of mountains 
which bind one limit, and here and there branch txcross 
the vast extent of the trap formation of central India. 
This alluvium, in many places, overlies or holders on 
limestone, which gives occa:;ionally a peculiar quality to 
the soil, without effecting, in any great degree, its capa- 
bility of growing indigenous cotton. Now (he observes) 
it may easily be imagined, that the cotton which loves 
the light sandy ami comparatively poor soil of America, 
may not thrive in the fat, black clayey soil of the indi- 
genous plant of India : and all the experiments that have 
been made tend to prove this to be the case. The Bour- 
bon and New Orleans plants that withered and became 
sickly on one spot in Guzerat (where the native plant 
produced at the same time a luxuriant crop,) on being 
removed to another situation, into a light, sandy, and 
even sterile soil, produced abundantly a good material. 

In the same way the Bourbon cotton seeds flourished, 
aiid produced an excellent article on two experimental 
farms ; the one situated near Bombay, and the other at 
Maiitran, on the western coast, where the same descrip- 
tion proved a failure in the indigenous cotton grounds in 
^he interior. Itis well known (says he) that at Dacca, 
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not fur distant from the soa, within the deltu of the Mcgnfl, 
and Barumpootra rivord, a superior description of cotton 
has Jonir been grown, which produced tlioso incompara- 
fvle cloths dejiiontinnted Dacca muslins. This phmt has 
Tailed wherever it has been removed, and atienipied to be 
grown elsewhere. 

While wo are speaking of the Dacca muslins and of 
tho amazing skill of tho natives of India in the spinning 
of cotton thread, I must beg permission to mention a fact 
related to me since 'my lust lecture, by my scientific 
matter-of-fact and most excellent friend Mr. Clare. Cot- 
ton, he informs me, has been spun in this country, so finC) 
that it required hanks of it to make one pound in 
weight ; and, as each hank measured 880 yards, a pound 
of cotton so spun would extend 165 miles. The diame- 
ter of this thread, measured by ,a micrometer attached to 
a microscope, was lound to be the four hundred and 
eightieth part of an inch. A single thread of fine cotton, 
however, spun by the fingers of the Hindoo in British 
India, when measured in the same way, was found to be, 
not the 4S0th part of an inch, but the one thousandth 
part of an inch in diameter, so that it required at least 
four such threads of hand-spun British India cotton twist- 
ed together, to make one thread equal in thickness to the 
finest machine-spun cotton in this country. He also 
stated, that it is understood that a certain degree of mois- 
ture is required to be used in spinning the fine threads by 
hand in India, and that to this cause is to be attributed 
the different appearances of the threads as viewed with 
a glass of high magnifying power. The fibres of that 
which was spun by machinery, and ^yithout moisture, 
were easily distinguished, and seemed to touch each other 
•only in certain places; whilst the fibres of that spun by 
hand, and with a little moisture, seemed to touch each 
other in almost every part; thereby making a stronger 
thread with the same quantity of cotton, and of much finer 
appearance, but not so even in its thickness. 
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Pardon me if I rond a short extract, relative to that 
part of India where the cotton is gtown which makes the 
Dacca mrtslin. John Crawftard, lls^., in his HJetor^ 
tho Indian Archipelago/* saya 

'* There ia a fine variety of cfdtton in th6 neighbt)i-toV)d 
of Dacca, from which I have reason to believd the fine 
muslins of Dacca are produced, and probably to the acci- 
dental discovery of it iu to be altiibnted ihe Vise of this 
singular manufacture ; it is cultivated by the YiMives alone, 
not at all known in the EngKsh market, tior, as far as I 
am aware, in that of Calcutta. Its growth extends about 
forty miles along the ba'Aks thi^ Megna, and about 
three mites inland. I con«ulted Mt. Colebrook respect- 
ing the Dacca cottcn, and had &n opportunity of perusing 
the manuscripts of the late ih. Roxburgh, which contain 
'%n account of it ; he calls it 1i variety of the common her- 
baceous annual cotton of fttdia,and states that it is longer 
in the staple, artd atforda the material from which the 
Dacga maslitts have been always made." 

t shall mkkh m apology for going into these particu- 
krs, because X ftnt desirous of making these lectures a 
medium for tlie communication of information, as well'. 
&s fov inbu^cating those great principles by which. I hope. 
iiife shall be ultimately able to better the condition of the 
Natives, and to regenerate our Eastern empire ; and as, 
through the very great consideration aod kindness of a 
portion, at least, of the press of this to^n^ I am enabled 
<to send over this country and to America and to India., 
tlhe information I am giving ta you« I am desirous of 
making it as solid and useful ad. possible. Therefore, if 
it is not so exciting and interesting as it otherwise might 
be, I trust that it will be qpite as useful when uttered,, 
and when it goes beyond the precincts of the walls bj 
which I am 3ureoJ3iide.d. (Applause.) 
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The fifth lecture of this important course was delivered 
on Thursday evening last, in the Friends' Meeting HoUise, 
Mount-strcet;^ Dickensou<atreet *, its immediate subject, 
" The anti-slavery aspect of the British India question." 
The attendance was again as large, notwithstanding the 
lapse of a fortnight since the last preceding lecture, as on 
any former occasion ; there being probably from i,200 to 
1,400 personu present, of \vhom a fair proportion were 
iadies. 

About a quarter before seven o'clock, Ms:, Thompson 
commenced his address in the following terms : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— -We are tiaet this evening to 
consider^oue of the most interesting branches of that great 
subject upon which our attention has been engaged, for 
now a series of evenings, naiilely " the anti>slavery as- 
pect of the British India question." I confess that it is 
to me peculiarly delightful to look at the connection 
which subsists between the accomplishment of our ^eat 
object in reference to British India, and the advancement 
of that ndble cause in which ourselves and our country 
have been so honoj-ably engaged during the last half cen- 
, tury. It has fallen to my lot frequently to discuss, in its 
varied bearings, the topic of sUvery, as connected with 
our colonial dependencies and other parts of the world, 
and to look id^o to the nature and extent of that odious 
and wicked traffic in hum&n beings which is carried dn 
between the chores of Africa and the islands and cotiti- 
iient of North America ; and, after a consideratioii loiig 
and ati^ioiis, of this great subject in all its aspects, imme- 
diate and collateral, I am brought to the cdnclusion, that^ 
if we would prOsecute,with atiy rational hope of success,the 
great cause of uhiversal emancipation, we must put into 
operation that potent principle of political ecotiomy upon 
which I have dwelt in former addresses, and without 
V fyhich our eSbrts of another kind would be at once incon- 
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sistent and inefficacious. I am no stranger to what has 
beon accomplished by purely moral means in reference 
to our British West India islands ; I cannot look back 
upon the struggles in which we have been engaged for 
the abolition of the slave trade, for the overthrow of colo- 
nial slavery, and more recently for the estinction of that 
vile system which went under the name of negro appren. 
ticeship, without admiration of the almost omnipoten^ 
power df public opinion brought to bear upon the legiaia 
ture of a country which has a supreme control over the" 
question to which those moral efforts were directed ; but, 
while I am duly sensible of the duty and propriety and 
efficacy of mora! means, I am equally sensible of the vast 
importance, of the absolute necessity, of other means to 
accomplish the extinction of slavery and the stave trade in 
countries over which we exercise no direct legislative in- 
fluence. I rejoice in the progress of the cause in the 
United States of America. I have frequently addressed 
audiences upon that subject in this town ; I have dwelt 
upon the early history of the great struggle in America ; 
and I have e^chibited the conflicts, the toils, and the tri- 
umphs of the noble and martyr-like spirits which have 
been raised up to advance the cause of freedom in that 
great but inconsistent and guilty land ; and I believe, that 
there is a spirit at work among the people on the other 
side of the Atlantic, which will ultimately prove fatal to 
the exifstence of that system which is so foul a stain upon 
-the profession and the character of that otherwise free 
and noble people. But, I believe, with reference to that 
country, that the abolitionists, however numerous, how- 
ever fearless, however well organised, however wise in 
their measures, however bold and intrepid in the prose- 
cution of their designs, will find their great enterprise in 
the United States exceedingly retarded in the accomplish- 
ment of its object, unless it be aided by. the employment 
of those means which Providence has put within our 
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roach, nii<l without wliic.h i\w Aruoricim Anti-n|iivny 
«i(tty will \h\ loiY c<iin|)nrnuvrly w(*(ik and h(>l|ih!MH. 

I ooiiio thi^rt^foro to night to coiiii(;ct tho llritiMli liulini 
f|UciHti()i) with tliii frrnat (|U()Hli(>n (>( Hliivory and thci hI(iv<i 
tindn throii^rhont tlio world, niid to nhow what w<t may 
rtMiRonahly fix|X!ct t«> ho ahlo t<» <lo tor llio cuiiso of human 
frcrdoui, whilo wo winoly and fUHir^otieall^ Hfck to |)ro- 
ruoto ilu\ ^^<md of our fpllow-fluhjtictH in llriiiHlV India. It 
mny ho nocosHnry to dwoll for ft mouiont or two u|)on iho 
prfiHont Htato of tho world in rej^urd to ncjj;ro nlftvory and 
lh« fllnvo tTftd«. You aro fiwarn, that thoro aro in thr 
Unit«d HtnteH of North Amoricft nearly thioo' uulliouH of 
buninn h«ingH wj o nre ht;hl irr ft condition of ahHoluto nnd 
untnitigatod thrnldom. You nro nwaite, tluit in Rrn7,i>l 
there are upwards of two milliona of Inrmitu boinga in- a 
similar situation, and in tho dopondcncies of other Chris- 
tian BttitcB moro than ono million, m tking n total of six 
milliona of human beings held as goods and chattels by 
nominally Christian Jlates. (Hear.) You aro aware, 
also, that there has recently sprung into existence a Re- 
public on the shopesof America, known by the name of tho 
Texas ; that this h a fireat country wrested froni the ter- 
ritory of Mexico, appropriati'd by a nuuhl)ep of lawless atl- 
venturers from tho Unite<! States, who have gone thither, 
carrying slaves with them, and have hitherto, by force 
and fraud combined, kept possession of this country, tfy 
whicl. they have no right, either moral, political, or natu- 
ral ; and that they are now carrying on a very extensive 
trade in slaves, in the hope of erecting themselves into ns 
Iftrge ancr prosperous cotton-growin-g coramimity. As 
there is at this momer)t considerable discussion in refer, 
ence to Texas, as the public papers are arguing pro and 
con the propriety of a recognition of that infant republic 
by the government of this CDuntry, I desire to bear my 
testimony against that republic as being unworthy of the 
eouutenance and support of this Christian and anti-slavery 
Ration. (Hear.) I believe there is not to be found qn 
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tho fnc« of thn friolin wo iulinl)it, n coiil(!«lornny of liiiiiinrr 
liuin^H iiKiro wioIkxI iii ilH |>riiici|)l<;H, morn (tuti-ii^ooiiiH in 
itH |M>liiiciil (l<t(-,triii(!i>, tliiiii llio coiifoJoDioy <»!' iiinii, all 
nnitrly doHtitiiio of clinrnctor, and muiiy ot tlioin bniik- 
riiptH in circuin.stiiiicnH, wlio form tlio rnpiihlic of 'I'oxuh, 
on th(i slioriiH of Aiuorica. Ah a Hpocinum of thoir politi- 
oal |)rinci|>l(;H, ullow mo to <lr<iw your lUtontion to iho 
niulli H<!cti(m of thnir ConHtiliition, formuily proclnim<:<l, 
in wliicli it ia decreed that— 

*' All porflonn of color who worn nlavoa for life previous 
to thoir omigrahon to Toxaw, niid who arc how Udd in 
bondage, shall remain in the like atate of ncrvitiide, pro- 
vided the fiaid slave shall ho the bona fidv. property of tho 
person so holding the said slave as aforesaid. Congress 
shall puss no laws to iirohibit cmigrantit from the United 
States of America from bringing their slaves into the re- 
puhlic with them, and holding them by the same tenure 
by which such slaves were held in the United StateH : 
nor shall Congress have the power to emancipate slaves, 
nor shall any slaveholder be allowed to emancipate bis or 
her slave or slaves without the consent of Congress, unless 
he or Bh<3 e;hall send his or her slaves without the limitn 
of the republic. No free person of African descent, 
either whole or in part, shall be permitted to reside per- 
manently in the republic, without the consent of Congress ; 
and the importation or admission of Africans or negroes 
into this republic, excepting from the United States of 
America^ is for ever prohibited, and declared to be pii- 
racy." 

The tenth section is equal in atrocity and bold-faced' 
wickedness to the ninth. It decrees that- — 

" All persons {Africans, the descendants of Africans* 
ani Indians excepted) who were residing in^ Texas on th& 
day of the declaration of independence, shall be consid* 
ered citizens of the republic, and be. entitled to ail the 
privileges of such," 
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Who (Utm not morn hucIi a ro|>uhIic an iUihT (A|»- 
pliiuHo.) Who \\i l''uroiHi <lo(m not rmgiird witli Hhhor- 
rouco,. with loiithin^, uud with oxcoration, fluclt n pro- 
ncriptivo con.stitulion nn th'iH, fouiuUMl upon C(»Ior, unil not 
upon niorit, not upon inl<illi|Lr«inco, not n(|ion induHtry, not 
upon roiil worth and qunliriciilion for citi/.onHliip, but upoi>, 
that complexion whioli God in \m wit^hiin und ^(XHhiOHM 
has Hcon fit to stump upon. Wm huuinn und inunortui croii- 
»uroH ? (Lou<l (ipplauHO.) Hero you porooivo, in the fir-st 



oomiug from the United States into Tcxuh aro permitted 
to bring their negro chattels with thorn, and to hold them 
aj« absolutely and ua securely as they did in the States of 
America. You perceive, in the second place, that the 
constitution deprives even CongreBS of the power to eman- 
cipate any slave or slaves within the limits of the repub-. 
\ic. (Hear.) That, in the third place, it prohibits the 
(emancipation of any slave, whether male or female, by 
his or her master, except upon the condition that the slave 
so emancipated ia carried beyond the bounds of the state. 
In the next place, while it professes to abolish, or rather 
(o prohibit, the foreign slave trade, it makeb provision for 
its continuance, inasmuch as it admits, without question 
or limit, persons from the United States of America to 
enter the republic with their slaves ; and hence, if a man 
desires to take tboujsand slaves into Texas, and cannot 
procure one in the UlMted States, he has but to land themi 
upon some part of the Unjted States, and then to cross 
the Sabine river in the' character of an emigrant from the 
United- States, and he may immediately enter that repub- 
lic,, and settle there as a slaveholder, with his long and 
black letipue of human, beasts of burden, stolen from any 
|Nirt of the world-. And you perceive, in the Inst place, 
that colored persons, negroes and their descendants, or 
Indians and their descendants, and all mixed breeds, are 
utterly disfranchised ; and that the boasted freedom in, 
Texas proclaimed the other day, is only for those who are 
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of uiiiuixod wliiio hlood, niul altMoliiloly (liHlVaiicliiHCH aiul 
kvAi[)H ill iiilcriuiiiiiMo boiida^o itvcry iii<livi<liiiil who liim 
ill liiH V(;iiiH OIK! (Ir()|> ilorivi.Mi (roiii lli(;ii<>gro un oiiu uido, 
or tlin Indian on tlio otiior. (Ilonr, lioar.) 1 Hay, .sucU 
Ui rojiuhlic, ho far from, do.wrviiig to bo r(:co{i;nid(:(l l>y nuy 
Clu'iHiiaii country on tliiH Hide of llio Atlantic, dosorvvH 
uotliiii;^ l>nt tlio ino(<t hcvuio and unndiiitoratod rulxike 
and oxecration, iind ought to hti lc<)(it far from nil intor-< 
courHc, if It wero poaaiblo, with tlic pcoplu ofihiH country, 
until »i Hystom ho unholy uimJ ho. uufcajlornal an this in cn,-v 
tijoly aboliHhcd. (Loud npplauae.) 

Thou with regard to iho African slave trade : those- 
who have made themaollve» familiar with the details that 
have recently been published respecting the extent and 
characlei- of the alave trade carried on between Africa, 
and America,, know how dreadful and appalling, how 
completely heart-sickening, are the features of that moot 
execrable traflic. Since the year 1807, the exportation 
of human beings from the shores of Africa has more than, 
doubled, and the horrors o£ transportation have been be- 
yond all calculation increased. Instead of 70,000 beings 
transported from Africa, which was the total amount of 
negroes sent from that country in the year 1807, there 
are now from 150,000 to 250,000 taken to supply the 
transatlantic slave markets; and, in consequence of this^ 
trade, from 250,000 to 300,000 are murdered on the soil 
of their birth. (Hear, hear ) Thus it is computed by 
Mr. Buxton, and not by one process only, but by five pro- 
cesses, instituted by him for the purpose of arriving at m 
accurate conclusion on the subject, — that half a million 
yearly are either slaughtered or enslaved, to supply the 
slave markets of America. These are murdered during 
the time of seizure in the predatory wars that are waged 
between chief and chief, tribe and tribe, nation and na- 
tion — or on the march from the interior down to the 
coast, during which it is estimated that not less than 
thirty per cent, perish — or on the middle passage between 



Ihfci hhoroM of Allien and Uio Janeiro, or the Havann, or 
ToxaH, or houui oi'tlns rivors of llio (Jnitctd Htalon of Anuv- 
rica — or during; tho Hufloringa wlilch o.lturachiri/o iho pe- 
riod of " Hoaeioning/' aH it in called, U^liito hviufi initiaUHl 
into t)i(f) Hunerin^H and tlio HorrowH of tlirir (Mimlavod con-* 
dition. And it in cHlimalod, nho, thai at all tiinua tluiM! 
nro not fowor than twenty tliouHiuid liuruail beingu Hailing 
over tho Atlantic from tho land of their nativity to the 
diutani hcimics of bondage and auffijriiig fl>r which tl»oy 
are dentinod. Tlion allow ni 5 to <lraw your attention fdf 
a tnomont to another nlave tra<lo which ia cafrlcd oU ill thb 
United States of America, and which is not far inferior 
In the hiackncsa of ila character to tho slave trade which 
I have just nc verted to. Mr. Middlelon, lu a speech to 
Congress in 1819, declared, that thirteeti thousand Afri- 
cans were annnaliy smuggled into the Southern statOB, 
notwithstanding the distinct prohibition of tho trade since 
1808— that furtively, illegally, and as contraband articles 
of trade, thirteen thousand aiaves are annually imported 
into the Southern rivers of that country. And Misa Mar- 
tineau, in her interesting work on " Society in America," 
has abo stated, on the authority of a large slaveholder, 
that not fewer than fiileen thousand are thus, contrary to 
law, annually intlroduced into the United States of Ame' 
rica. This would give to every census of the black popu- 
lation of the United States an addition to the extent of 
150,000, and may to this extent account for the increase 
in the slave population in that country, .which is always 
taken by the Americans themselves to be a full and suffi- 
cient proof of the more kindly treatment of their negroes, 
compared with the treatment of negroes in other slave 
countries of the world. 

But, besides this, there is an inland slave trade going 
on between the north-eastern and the south-western slave 
states. This is variously estimated. It appears, how- 
ever, from the very best authority, that during the year 
1836, no fewer than 150,000 negroes were removed from 
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l\u) ono Hluto of Vir^iiiiii (o»n of ilio <»l(l(jr, iiml now u 
nluv<!-r<!ariii}f Hfato,) to iIki noiitliorii !iii<l Honlli-wrHtmu 
nuiUiH, for tlio |)iii|iOK(i of >i(>iii^ (hero in lli<; <miI- 

tiviitioii of cotton iukI KUf^nr. Forty tlionKiind of lliCHir 
vvoio Nold lo Hdj^io tradorH who travel lor thi- (>iir|)OHt» of 
Ixiyin^r Hlav(<M, from tlio iiiorr iiorilicrit of llio »oiitli(;rit 
Mlat«?H, wliilo tlio r(!Hl wcro oarruMl out of tlui Klato hy tluiir 
nniMtorH, wlio prfW'orrod to 4Mni^rnlo lo tli« nioro <lintai»t 
ntftHiH, tlioro to roali/.o a larger anioiint of profit hy tUcntt 
iunnnu hoinirM. 'I'ln-n there \» nho a flourishing tradn 
going on hotweon tlio Toxan ami tho morn northern of 
tho Houtliern ntalon ; so that Ixstwoen tii(! trade overland, 
and by way of thn nea, linndrcdH and tlioii»ar>dH of hnmau 
beings arc changing hand^, and changing hands for the 
pur|>o80 of enabling tho thriving cotton planters of Ame- 
rica to onlargo their operationH, and to carry on a more 
extonsivo trade with the different nations of Europe. — 
Then with regard to Afri(5a (returning to that country 
for a moment,) it is estimated by Mr. Baxter, that, iii 
addition to the slaughter of 250,000 human beings for 
the purpose of obtaining I50,0(J0 for the marUels of Chris- 
tian states, about 100,000 are either carried into captivity 
or elaughterefl in consequence of the trade that is carried 
on between the natives of Africa and certain Mahometan 
nations, with whom tliey trade in these commodities. 

Now, sirs, you may ask who are the parties tliat, in the 
year IHJU), carry on so God-defy iitg a traffic as this? who 
participate in the profits and in the guilt of such a system 
as this 7 I answer, almost every Christian nation in the 
world. (Hear, hear.) I answer, republican America^ 
holding two millions and a h»lf of her ehiNiren in bon- 
dage ; importing from 15 to 20 thousand into her southern 
states, carrying on a trafBc in slaves between state and 
state to the amount of from 150 to 200,000 per annum f 
building ships for the trade, and sending the most fleet* 
sailing vessels in the world from her dock-yards lo sail 
upon the Atlantic in this most cruel and lawless trade. 
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I »ii9VVor ngnin, that England iiourislips and fcfeds and 
sustaina this triido. We, tho pooplo of this country in 
which I ottmd,, aiippiy tho alavo-traders of Brazil with tho 
iaforior cotton goods with which thoy trado in slaves on 
the shores of Western Africa. More than £250,000 ster- 
ling are every year expended in tho purchase of our mun- 
ufiictures; that those mtinufacturos may be exported to 
Africa, and there be tho medium of barter by the white 
trader on the shore, with the chief who captures his feN 
low»meti, that ho may obtain with them tho articles of 
luxury or necessity which ho seeks. Spain, too, is very 
largely engaged with this traffic. It is true that we have 
a tteaty with that country — one of the most distinct and 
absolute treaties over entered into between one counVry 
and another ; but, notwithstanding that treaty, the whole 
practice of that country upon the subject of slavery and 
the slave trade is an impudent fraud. Cuba is one of the 
greatest slave markets in tho world. Havana, tho gieat 
port of that island, is one of the most extensive depots for 
the sale of human beings on the face of the globe : and 
Portugal absolutely supplies the slave traders of the 
world with flags and papers for stipulated sums, and is 
the great mistress and carrier of slaves for all the mar- 
kets of the civilized world. Thus, then, we And that the 
most polished, the most Christian, the most free countries 
of the world, are at this hour confederated together to 
rob Africa of her children, and to hold in perpetual bon- 
dage more than six millions of the human family. 

Now, all means have been adopted which promise 
either to check or destroy this traffic. Treaties without 
number have been signed ; compensation money has been 
poured out with prodigality; colonies have been planted ; 
military stations have been established ; ships of war have 
been sent out ; head-money has been given to seamen to 
stimulate their courage, and to keep alive their vigilance 
in the abolition of slavery ; courts of mi.^nd commission 
have been formed at the various ports with which we have 
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c6nnection ; and elavo vcasols have boon condernnod, 
whon found engaged in tlio trafHc. It has cost this coun- 
try, since 1807, urlioni the furoigu slave trade was abolished 
by law, more than SO m illions of pounds sterling, altogeth- 
er exoiusive of iho 20 niilliona given to the West India 
planters under the name of compensation for the lo»s of 
the services of their liberated slaves. [Hear, hear.] ^nd 
what has been the consequence ? All these means, all 
these measures, have failed. Not only has the trade not 
been checked, but it has more than doubled since we a- 
bolished it ourselves. Not only have the horrors of the 
middle passage, not been diminished, but they have been 
incalculably augmented. Fleetness of passage being the 
great object, as many human beings as it was possible to 
cram into the hold of a slave-vessel have been put there^ 
in; and thus diseaBe,?and madness, and despair, have gen- 
erally slaughtered f^om one-third to one-half of those who 
were put on board the vessel on the shores of Africa.— 
(Hear, hear.) 

Now, how are we to hope to put down this traffic ? By 
our correspondence and diplomatic intercourse with the 
nations of the world ? How long, in the opinion of the 
most sanguine individual, will it be ere a confederacy of 
all the nations, now engaged in this traffic, shall be wit- 
nessed for the purpose of putting down the odious trade ? 
Will it be done in fifty years ? Grant that, in half a cen- 
tury, we may behold the nations of Europe and America 
united — the heads of their governments united — to put 
down this trade ; yet, from eleven to twenty millions would 
have perished during that time. (Hear, hear.) But not 
only is such a confederacy hopeless, biu a confederacy of 
nations, if it could be obtained, would be useless. The 
motive would exist ; the means would exist; the premium 
would be offered ; the market would be open ; the fruits 
of slave labor would be demanded ; and, notwithstanding 
money might be given, and treaties signed, and Congres- 
ses of nations might be held ; and solemn vows be mutu- 
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ally pli^h(f)«l, iiH \u llin cnnm (if Hpniii, ot tlin (JiiitOt) 
Htninn, niwl of I'ortii^iil ; tlin (li<-tntr.» of huinniiily. the ro- 
«|iiiroin('iilH of juntio.«5, tlio liiwn ol (ilod, and lli« lawn of lui- 
IfoiiH, would Imi n«*^ Rl drliaiic« ; nnd iiioii, iii tli<iiiHaiidH, 
would Iki found wiokoil 4tiiou;;li, lutld enough, niid cunning 
f^itough, to ongngo in tliin tradir. ; nnd Africa wotdd ntill 
(m rs largrly pillaged o( h(;r cdildrcn an nhn n(»w in, l>c- 
oanne llic nicann ndoplitd would Itn inclTcctiiai, depending 
upon the Kincerity and g(H)d fiiitli of ineii, not only tliOHO 
who immediately nign Iho Iroatien in ijueHtion^ but upon 
all thoHo who were lienealh them, without whoxo co-opcr*' 
aiion, fidelity and n8!fiHtauoc, it would he im[M)HRibln to 
«iOv'oni;»Ii.sh the object thuH honorably and sincerely floiight. 
{iAmd apidaufw.) It is plain, therefore, that all mere dip- 
.k)malic and political instrumcntulities have failed ; and it 
it, ctpiully plain that they are doomed to fail, throughout 
all fiticcfcding yonra and ages. You muMt find, therefore, 
some oilier means of putting down thia trade. And what 
remains T It is said we must influence the literature of 
Europe ; we must put this trade Muder the ban ; we must 
expose it to the scorn and execration of the world. I free- 
!jrgrant that this ought to be done. To some extent it 
•ins been done lor thirty years. By the consent of several 
yhristiau nations, it has been regarded atid denominated 
as a roost wicked and unlawful traffic ; but still the trade 
has gone on. It is said we must bring our religious in* 
fluence to bear upon those nations who carry on the traf' 
fic. I freely grant that this instrumentality ought to be, 
and to some extent has been employed. We have brought 
our religious influence to bear, in a great measure, upon 
this question. Certain religious bodies in this c— in try 
have labored, and not unsuccessfully, to impress upon cor- 
responding bodies on the other side of the Atlantic, the 
duty and the necessity of abolishing this traffic ; and, as 
far 88 more than one of these bodies is concerned, the 
traffic has neen abolished. (Applause.) But no fewer 
slaves have been held, no fewer cruelties have been per- 
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|)<)lrat«!<l, niid no Ioi«m on niiioiint of (troduco hurt Imm w.nr- 
«mI l>y iiti|»iiid Jliibor, and tlio hwoiU of (Mtnlavod liiiiniui 
boiiig.i. (Hour, hoar.) It. Iian hmn Huid, wo iniiot iinilo 
ibii H(!rvic()H ot'thii (riond.i oi lrr(!(h>ni tiiroiigbixit tho world, 
ill boliult of ibo Hiavo. I ngron tliat thin nlioMld \m donu; 
I lio|>(! It iiKiii will bn doiio { but, if tboy only fix upon 
thono uicanH which have boon hitborto uho<1, if thoy try 
tiuno but. thono instrunionialitioB wiiich, up to thin moment, 
Unvvi boon advocated and put into practice, thoy will Hlill 
fail to roach tho fountain head and source of thia moat 
ab»iMinai>lo HynUtm. 

Hut, Hirs, I OHk if nfl tho moans to which I have referred 
wore ro8ort«d to, and it thoy wore in tho course of prose- 
cution with tho hope of succcs«, if wo did nothing more, 
should wo as a nation (I spoak now of CSroat Britain) be 
conflistont ; should we have any right to call upon God to 
biesH our agcricy, if we did iiothing more? Have wo no- 
thing to leavo und<Mie in this matter, as well as to do ? la 
there not something we should shun, as well as something 
we should pursue 7 Is there not something we should 
cautiously and unitedly avoid, as dishonorable, as fostering 
this trade in mankind, a» well as many things we sbpuld 
do in order to render the system odious and disreputable ? 
I think there is ; and I do not hesitate to say, that, when 
our remonstrances shall be heard — when our epistles shall 
be widely read — when our literature shall receive an abo- 
lition complexion— when our instrumentalitioB, merely 
moral, shall produce a certain effect upon the minds and 
reasoning faculties of those who are engaged in uphold- 
ing the systems of slavery and the slave trade-— if we have, 
up to that hour, done nothing more — if, in a word, we 
have neglected that which I shall shortly point; out as our 
duty to do- -we shall become the taunt, <ind bye-word> 
and hissing of the nations of the worW. For, to make 
those remonstrances powerful — to render pur conduct in 
other respects sincere and consi^cent-rwe shall be called 
upon by the slave, and by h'a master, and by every sober- 
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iitiiiddd iiuil rittionul iiuiiioutho iiico of llxi world, lo wiiIh 
draw our diroct and iiidiroot iiiUutnicii mid Hiipport froiu 
tlio HyHtoiii ; to " touch not, tiiNto not, hniidlo not, tlio nn- 
cloiut llihig." (iioud (iiiplnuHO.) For wliut ih titn fiict ut 
liiiHhour? Wiiy tiuit, Ixii for tiio nouriHluiioiu dorivod 
from this country, llicru would havo hoon now no nlavory 
in tlio linitod Slater. (Hoar, honr.) Hut lor ihn dirocl 
nud cotitinuud nupporl giv(;a l>y buccohbivo govorninoiitK 
to tho nluvory of lliu Wo»t Indies, slavery in our colonioH 
would havo dind a natural death many years ago. It has 
boon our iniatuatod attachment to slave grown produce, 
lathor than that of free labor, that has kept up slavery ia 
our own colonieo ko long and th&t still keeps up nlavcry in 
other parts of the world. My friends, if we send our rc- 
nionatranccs to tho United States of America, under pres- 
ent circumatancca, what can we expect but that ihoy will 
coino back upon us repudiated and conten)ned as the oJT- 
spring of a most spurious and hypocritical philanthropy'? 
[Hear, hear.] When we utter the voice of expostulation 
to America, she may, with much reason, reply, " Base 
hypocrites ; cease your remonstrances, your cotton smells 
of blood." [Loud applause.] How can we call ourfjelves 
sincere, if we waste now and then a quire of paper, or give 
«ow and then an hour or an evening, to the discussion of 
the «ii»i-3iavery question ; while ev^rv year beholds us 
handing over to those who task and toil, and lash a&d bru- 
talise and kill the body and the soul of the slave, some 
10, 12, or 14 millions of pounds sterling, per year, for 
their skve-rearfid produce T [" Hear, hear," and ap-. 
plause.] 

Now, SIM, if in addition to this evil done to Africa, 
and to the slaves of America, it should appear that yva 
are inflicting alsso a direct and grievous injury on the in- 
habitants of Britisli India, our own fellow-subjects, then 
will it be proved to the world that we are guilty of two 
evils, in leaving undone Y»hat we ought to do to mitigate 
the condition of one hundred millions of the East; and 
inflicting on the slaves of AraerH^ the foulest wrong, in 
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tlud wo inr Hii|)|ilyin,ij{ to ihoir tornH!iitoi» ami lank-ina:. 
toru tlio InWm hihI titer niiiniiHsriUioii which tluty mt)k liir 
curry iii/jr (Ml thoir triuh;. | Ap|>liuiHo.| N«»vv, Hirs, I hcni- 
tiito iKit to Hiiy that tho C()iiMUin|itiou of tr<)|»i('«il |>r<Klu( <^ 
in thiH couiilry in n Huhjoct of iiiciilciilahlu iniporluiico to 
tlio iiitctrrtMtH ot InMidoiit mid liiuiiDiiity ; mid I would oar- 
nostly fixhorttho uiiti-Mltivcry piihlic of ihiu f.itv.nt iiiitioa to 
look well (It tlio qiinHtioit in nil m tionriii^s. Thu duiuiiiul 
for tro|)iciil |>rodiico is drundy immenso. On a former 
occniitioii I took tho opportunity of stnting to what oxtcnt 
we iinnortod tro|HCHl produce into this couiitry, and nl- 
ron<Iy large and influential hodics are petitioning for a re- 
duction in the amount of dutioH on the produce of slave 
labor from Brazil and cisewhoro ; and it was only the 
other day that your late rcprceentativo, tho present Gov- 
ernor-General of tho Oanadtts, stated it as his opinion that 
wo could not fairly ask for the encouragement of the free- 
labor produce of Siam, and China, and liayti, without, at 
tho sFime time — according to all the treaties we have 
signed with Brazil, the United States and other slave-hold- 
ing countries — opening our ports to the admission, upon 
equal terms, of their produce also. [Hear, hear.] Now 
we know what the desire for cheap food is ; we know what 
the hatred of monopoly is in this country ; and 1! look for* 
ward with distress and dismay to the time when so loud 
and powerful shall be the demand for the extinction of all 
monopoly, and for the free introduction of the produce of 
every part of the world — [" Hear," and applause"!— that 
we shall behold an additional impetus given by the free- 
dom with which the produce of slave countries is received 
into this country, to that system which we all hate, and 
the downfall of which we all most fervently desire. Now, 
it is asked by some of the friends of humanity, with more 
of credit as it regards their feelings than their knowledge, 
with respect {o the treaties we have entered into withoth^ 
er counirie."* — that we should admit the produce of Java, 
and China, and Siam, and Hayti, and other places, where 
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froo labor, niul Im'.o liibor only, in known, into our |>or(H, 
iipuu (ill (i(|(inl fiKilitig witU the {iroduco of our own Wm^t 
liulift Of nritinli IiMliii coKmi'ujh. Hut whiln vvi; havotr«n- 
tim with tho (Jiiitcd StntoB und otlun- nntioiiH, wliik'.h bind 
08 to put thorn upon n footing of oqiinfity witli tho niOHt 
I'avorod nationa with which wo hnv« to do, you pcrceivo 
thnt wo Cttinot nvnil onnjcUca of the fr<;« produce of tho 
eountrioH I have ntttned, without iulinittir»g the produco 
6f those ijouutries where they hold shiven, and gro.'.^* tli« 
artielfls We want only by slave labor, without n mo«t wil- 
ful breach of that good faith which, up to this moment, 
has beep observed both on the one side and on the other. 
[Htmr.3 See then the importance, the abeoluto necessi- 
ty, 6f fookittg t6 the East Indies. [Haar.] Go to- yom 
6wn dominions; visit your limitless empire itr the Eaot : 
grow the antcles y&i want there ; ciill into activity tho 
energies of one ht!indred millioriH of willing husbandmen 
—[applause ;] — and you avoid all collision with other na- 
tions-^you improve the condition of countless multitudes 
of your fHlow-sufbjects — ^yowlet treaties remain just where 
th4y are — you need no ships of war — you violate no prin- 
ciples of trade— -you break no solemn engagements — you 
infringe no laws of nations^ — your own ships bring tho 
produce here, and your own ships carry your manufactures 
there ; and you prepare the way for the removal even of 
existing duties and restrictions. For if we were to en- 
i^iourage the East, and atlow a fair competition between 
the free labor of the East and the skve labor of the West» 
we might open our ports as wide as they could be extended, 
and give every other nation of the world a chance of selling 
their produce in this market ; so successful would be the 
competition between the free and willing industry of our 
^lastern fellow-subjecfs, arkd the lalw of the slaves who 
are held in bondage in the Western parts of the world. 
[Loi;d applause.] I must here notice, for a moment, a 
topic closely connected with this branch of the subject. 
It was our inattention to the resources of India, which led 



to tho coiiirnoiicomoiit of tluit iiitamouH (rnflin in tho nn- 
iivofl of [iidin wliich our own ^ovonnnent, in nn cvit honr, 
nanctioncd by nn order in council. Had the prtxluco of 
India Ixion cncourngcd, or pormittod fuir play, it never 
would luivu iMitiM'cd into the day dronmn or tlio night mu- 
dingH of tho piantora of Demorarn or tho Mauritiu» to go 
to Calcutta, and hiro men to kidnap the nntivcB of the 
country, and then to bo at tho expense of trannportinjir 
their victims to tho nhoroB of tho lule of France or Ameri- 
ca. Rut refurnished tho inducement and pard tho price by 
our own neglect of tho soil and tho people of India. The 
viliainouH trade was commenced, and for a lime flourish- 
ed. Cochin, Bombay, l^ondioherry, and Calcutta, oud- 
denly became marts for tho sale and transportation of 
coolies ; a system of man-catching was regularly organtz- 
eu by the native tools employed in the business ; adver- 
tiscn.^nts wore impudently published in the papers of 
London and elsewhere, making offers of agency in the 
trade, and soon thirty thousand coolies were transported 
to the one colony of the Mauritius, besides a considerable 
number to the plantations of Demerara. But for the in- 
terference of the British people, this abominable system 
would have been in full operation at this moment. But, 
I repeat, it was entirely the consequence of our neglect of 
India. Could any thing be more monstrous, or more ful- 
ly demonstrative of our great and cruel neglect of India, 
than the fact that the planters of Demerara could afford 
to employ agents at Calcutta to kidnap men and women 
on their own shores, to pay the expense of their transpor- 
tation to Demerara, and to keep them there at work, at 
an expense of ^37 per head, when the sugar, which they 
were employed to grow on the shores of Demarara might 
havf; been grown on the banks of the Ganges, and lan- 
ded on the wharf at Liverpool for ^18 per ton? (Ap- 
plause.) And yet Mr. Gladstone, who was largely con- 
nected with the system to which I have referred, etateil; 
in his letter to Lord Glenelg at that time, that these nietk 
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und woinon wouUl cost him ,£'M per hoiul per your when 
ho got thorn to l)«iauraru; nail tlio hiuiio (((.'iitlouinii hmi 
sttttod rocflntly,that lio oouhl put upon tho whnrf ut l-iv«r~ 
pool HUgur from Calrt,tt|ti, m good nstluit fjjrowu iipou hi^i 
own pt(iiiUnl,'Km in Uoinarani, at tlH per ton, whil« thu 
latter is not grown for less than ,£4!3 p«r ton. (LovHt up- 
plauBO.) 

But, Biirs, it ie but justice to others that I should Btato 
who,*. I do with extreme pleasure and satisfaction, that 
the abolition of slaverv and the slave trade by the encou- 
ragement of free labor in Indin, is no now thought. It iB 
no wonderful discovery in the year 1839. Many yeara 
ago that honorable and excellent man, not now pemiittod,, 
by the atate of hia health, to engage actuully in this and 
Other Bchemes of benevolence, (1 moan Mr. James Crop- 
per, of Liverpool) — (applause) — that ineBtimable philan- 
thropist, labored for years in t'.iis cause ; his pen, 
his tongue, hia time, bis money, were lavishly bestowed 
i^pon the great work of demonstrating that we had but to 
look irom the slave pantations of the West to the plains 
of India in the East, to obtain from th,e latter such a si^p^ 
ply of cheap produce as would efTectually put down tho 
system that was staining and disgr^^cing the former. — 
(Hear, hepir.) I may re(er, too, to the labors of Hr. 
Adam l^odgson, (another enlightened gentleman of Liv- 
erpool) who ijx 1820 published a yaluabl« pamphlet in 
the form of a letter to a distinguished Frenchman, on the 
comparative value of free and slave labor» in which it is 
made inoet apparent that we h^d only to do justice to 
British India in order to accomplish all our wishes and 
designs in reference to the West. This enlightened view 
is taken up and most ably developed in a pamphlet sent 
forth by the abolitionists of Birmingham in 18^7. It is 
entitled " A short review of the 3lave trade and slavery^ 
with considerations on the benefit that would arise from 
the cultivation of tropical productions by free labor." I 
beg your attention to one or two short paragraphs from 
this valuable pamphlet, inasmuch as they, with singular 
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<Ii.'iliiio(ii(;HM, fiiM. <i»rtli tli<! doctriiioH whicli I liiivc bcoii 
liilioriii^ lo (lilluHd on thin f>mit (jiichUoii. 

" f.(!t il not," HuyH tlii.s w« ll-writl(;ii |>ain|>)il<<t, " for (»ri« 
trioiiunit foifrottcii , that thn |)(<o|)lc of Kiii^Maiid iiro tho 
HupportorH ofHldvcir)' ; nu<l thiit, by a larfro imiuial pocu- 
iiiary Hucriiico, thvy not only u|>liol(l it in all itM nnniiti- 
gated inali/j^nily, but provfuit the operation uf u prinoipio 
wliicli would Hoon torniinulo itH exintcuce." 

Thn pnmphlot then proceeds to disouas the subjoct at 
cotisidernble length, and denionntrntefl that the encou- 
ragement of I'jUBt India produce would effect the dowii- 
Call of slavery and the slave trade nil over the world. In 
reference to the growth of indigo, the only experiment 
which had been fairly tried up to thnt time, the author 
says : — 

" Forty years ago, little or no indigo was Gxportcd 
from British India. The whole of that article then used 
in Europe was the product of slave labor." [I beg espe- 
cial attention to these facts ; because what is here said of 
indigo will hold equally true with respect to cotton, sugar,, 
rice, and tobacco.] " A few individuals in Bengal em- 
ployed their capital and their intelligence in inciting the 
natives to enlarge their cultivation of it, and in preparinj? 
it for the European market ; and, though abun-iuiuiy dis- 
couraged in the 6rst instance, yet, the duties being nearly 
equalized, their efforts were at length crov.ned with com- 
plete success. Such, indeed, has been the effect of Bri- 
tijn skill and capital united, when employed in calling 
free labor into action, that, notwithstanding the enormous 
.reights (five times their present rate) which, for a time» 
the importers of it had to pay, the indigo of India has 
been gradually displacing from the market indigo grown 
by slaves ; until, at length, with the help of the free trade, 
and the litrhter freights consequent upon it, there is not 
now one uunce of indigo, the produce of slave labor, im- 
ported into Europe ; while the value of the indigo grown 
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in UrltHli India iiiaoiiiilH lo nearly fouii' luilliotiH Htorling 
uiiniiuliy." ( AppiaiiHO.) 

'riu'M t-oHpuRting other nioasuriia fur tho alxilition of 
Hlftvory, llio vvrilor sayM : — 

" Any lawa we may onuct for tli« mitigation of elftvory 
can only reach a very nmall part <»f tho evil. All British 
lavvH must hit cotifinnd to thn Hrili.-ih dotninionB ; and out 
of 5,(J'J(>,00() Hiavcs in tlio Wemcrn world, th(5 liritiah do- 
minions contain only 720,000. Should wo even cmanci- 
paio our own slaves, thcro would still remain nearly 
5,000,000 of the AlVicau race in a Htale of hondngo. — 
But as tho bcnolicial efToctH of iho free cultivation o( in- 
digo by British nkill and capital in the East, wuro not 
confined to the British colonies, but prepared tho way for 
the emancipation of the slavoB in tho Spanish dominions 
of America, so a similar competition of fret labor in the 
raising of cotton and sugar, and other tropical produc- 
tions, now cultivated hy slaves, would extend its benignant 
influence to evert/ human being now held in slavery. Le- 
gislative enactments may do a great deal to mitigate the 
evils of slavery in our own colonies : they may even ter- 
minate its existence there, and it is therefore our impera- 
tive duty to employ them ; but if ever we hope to eradi' 
cate this deeply disgraceful institution from every country 
on the globe which it now desolates, it is to the unfetlcrcd 
competition of free-bom industry alone that we can look 
with any rational prospect of 'success. In the case of 
indigo, the only article of slave production in which that 
competition has been fairly tried, its efficacy, as above 
stated, has been signal and complete. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the first few chests of indigo, the produce of 
free labor in the East, arrived in England in 1787, just 
about the time when the first efforts were making for the 
abolition of the slave trade. We have witnessed the fate 
of those efforts — we have seen that, although incessantly 
exerted for thirty-eight years, they have not diminished 
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to any i.nrcopliMo miiounf, llio numbor of our liillow- 
cninturcs torn from f lio nhoroH ol" Alricn, or \\v.U\ in hon- 
dlngo in America. Itiit,i(liiriiig thoHutno period, llio \w>\- 
tivntiori of indigo by fr«io Inhor linH ndvmiccd vviiJi hucIi 
rupidity in the Kunt, (lint it is now C8tirn;it<ui to ('ni|>loy 
lunirly 5(K),(KK) froo pormms, nm\ tli« nrticio lian cinimmI to 
1)0 cnltivntc'd by filftv(;.s. Ao fiir, (borcforo, ns tbin article 
is concerned, tbo competition of free labor, by a pilent 
but sure operation, lias ('(n.'cted tbe entire destruction of 
tlio slave trade and of Hiavery, and may be justly consid- 
ered, at tbo present moment, to bave Haved oOO.OOO bu- 
mnii boingH, amounting to nearly two-thirds of tbo ivbole 
male population of our Went Inclia colonies, from a cruel 
and deirrnding bondage. It is only necessary, as in tbe 
case of indigo, to direct , British akill and capital to thof 
ctUtivation of sugar in that quarter, (India) in order to 
put an end to its cultivation by ^lavo labor, not only in 
the British colonies, but in every part of the would." 

If these be tho sentiments of the abolitionists of Bir- 
mingham still, — if what they wrote and published in i627 
they believe, in 1839, — then shall we have the zeal and 
the influence and the eflbrts of that distinguished body 
with us ; and they will be as untiring, and 1 trust as suo- 
cessful, in their eflbrls to explore the re^iources of tbo 
East, as they have been in their efforts to destroy the 
slavery of the West. (Applause.) One more vsry short 
passage from this pamphlet, — it is bo exceedingly a pro- 
yos that T could not omit to quote it. Speaking of the 
advantages which would residt from a better system to- 
wards our Indian possessions, the writer observes ; — 

"What a vast field is opened, by means of an inter- 
course and influence like this, for diffusing the blessings 
of civilisation and religious light among the many millions 
in India now sunk in ignorance and idolatry ! While 
India is receiving these inestimable blessings, Africa her- 
self will advance with rapid progre!«s in ihe Q^reer of im- 
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piovemont. Relieved from the scourge which has spread 
brtrbarisin and dcsolulion over her shores, she will soon 
commence a more beneficial intercourse with the nations 
of l-Juropc. In the peaceful inlerchunge of our manuftic- 
turos for the varied productions of her free and fertile 
soil, n commerce will arise equally advantageous to both 
parlies; and, by comtnunicatint; the arts of civili:?.ed life 
and the knowledge of the gospel to her children, we shall 
bo enabled to make some reparation for the centuries of 
wrong which we have indicted. If such are the benefits 
which would arise from the unshackled competition of 
^ free labor, it becomes the imperative duty of every one to 
emplby his most strenuous exertions for bringing iabout 
an end of such inestimable importance." Again he 
says: — "jB</ « determined encouragement of free labor, 
tve may not only compel other European nations to aban- 
don the slave trade, by making it not worth their pur suit ^ 
but we may also compel our own colonial subjects, and (he 
subjects of every other power in America, to abandon slU' 
very itse/f.*' 

Such, sirs, was the view taken, twelve years ago, of 
the importance of the subject which I have had the honor 
of discussing in this town The soundness of this view 
is coniirmed by the experience \ve have since had ; and t 
repeat it, I trust that aboliironists generally will see it to 
be their duty to obey the word of exhortation which [ 
have just read out of the valuable pamphlet published in 
Birmingham. 

The movement, in regard to India, has been already 
hailed by the frri^nds of freedom in different parts of the 
world, as the dawn of a brighter day for Africa and tlie 
slaves of the West. 1 have been struck with the singu- 
lar degree of approbation which has been bestowed upon 
the recent labors that have been performed in behalfof 
British India. Some months ago, we held n meeting in 
the Friends' meeting house in London J and a very full 
and correct account of the pi-oceedings of that meeting 
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wont out to tho United Stntos of America, as woll ns to 
indta ; niid very soon nfter the arrivnl of the report on the 
other side of tho Atlantic, X received a letter from an 
Amefican clergyman, with whom I had not corresponded 
for three yeara. He snya : — 

" The other day J saw in the Bay of New York, throe 
American slavers. The public paper-*, in speaking upon 
this subject, say that there are at least one hundred Ame- 
rican vessels at present engaged in the traAic. In fact 
the love of gain is so deeply rooted in the American 
heart, both in the north and south, that slavery can neVer 
be abolished but by some plan similar to that which you 
have proposed ; and I am so fully convinced of this, that 
I would be most happy to go immediately to England as 
an agent, to act in connection with the society which you 
and your friends have lately formed. It is so well adapt- 
ed to accomplish the purpose you have in view, that I 
would be rejoiced to be engaged in forwarding its inter- 
ests. I think the observations I have made in this coun* 
try— the experience which I have had by actual residence 
in the free aod ahve states, and the facts which have 
come to my knowledge, not second-hand, but as an eye* 
witness, might be made available for the accomplishment 
of the grand three-fold object you have in view — the de- 
struction o( the slave trade, the abolition of slavery, and 
the mitigation of the suf£eringB of the people of India.'' 

1 quote this extract to show how the movement here 
has affected the mind of an ^dividual deeply interested 
in the question of negro emancipation in the United 
States. But beyond this, I have received within the last 
few days, — since I left Manchester after my last lecture, — 
a long letter, which I shall not read, but merely refer to, 
from the Anti-slavery Society of Massachusetts, signed 
by the chairman, and also by W. L, Garrison, corres- 
ponding secretary of that society. The letter is written 
with a special view of recognising the great importance 
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Hull iMMinlH-.iiil t<iiMlot)cy ol tli«^ nocir.ty \v«) liavo r«!<.«>utly 
fitriiHMl III l<<)ii(l(Mi. Aim! in inltliiion to lliiN, I liiivo lie- 
foro ii)(i ti CKtnir.t from ii loii^ mid truly rl<)i|ii«^iit lrlt<-r, 
writt<Mi Id inn ! y oiio of tli«i ni<mt iiiduoiitiiil iiH!iiil>nrH of 
(hn MociiMy juHi loinmul to, in wliicli liu vtti y dourly Htiitfiri 
tlio importiincri of our iiinvumniit in coiiiuM-.tioti wilii tlin 
catiHO of anti-Mlavflry. 'I'Iuh in from n (r<Miil(Mnnn of n xIih- 
tiiiguii*h(;(l family in BoHton, (iniiR<l KintoH, c<lii(-,ntc<] to 
tlio bur, and tntnpornrily rnMiding in i'liiroixi for tlio pur- 
pose of iMinufiltiii^, if |M>.s»ii>in, iho iinalth of iii;i indy, 
which han bean v»ry dulicate for HOinn timo, and wbo is 
ooW in Franco. 

[H«»re Mr. TliompRon gives an extract from a li;ttor of 
Wendall l^hillipa, Enq., highly cummonding the ciTorlH of 
the Brititih India Society — and says, " it Heala lh« fate of 
the slave nyBtem in America :" and furthermore saya to 
Mr. Thompson, " you cannot imagine the impulse thia 
new development of England's power will give the anti> 
slavery cause in the United States."] 

I have done now, nirs, with dctailu. I have said 
enough to set before you a most glorious object. Three 
sections of the worid may be benefitted by what you have 
it in your power to do. You can raise India; you can 
emancipate America; yon can redeem and regenerate 
Africa. And are you not called upon to do this t Does 
not consistency demand it 1 Does not your Christian 
character require it? Does not your moral influence 
bind you to exert yourselves in behalf of a world desolated 
to gratify the cupidity and lust of power of a handful of 
wicked men t Your national prosperity, too, is bound up 
in the question. Your love of justice prompts you, bleed- 
ing misery implores you, to do justice to India. I do 
trust, therefore, that we shall not make an appeal, as the 
British India Society, to the abolitbnists of this country 
in ▼•In. I have shown you in former addresses, that a 
great article of manufacture in this country, cotton, may 
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bo grown in lixliii to rwiy «xtonl '.vhnfnoov^ir. I am pnv 
p(if<Ml to hIiow, wlinncvor ocoiHion ro<|iiirf)H, and linid will 
|Mirinit, lhat nl»o an to colFoo, ric.o, IoImicco, niul MU^jnr, 
thnno articlijH may nil be ol)Uun(nrl, and to an iiiddliiiitA 
«xt<uit, from that coumry. Wby, tboii, nlioidd wo dojuinil 
nlt<)j?otbor upon ofbftr couiitrioH ? \k i mud, whon I firBl 
addroHflcd you, I coiiio not boro to plond tbn cauno of inf>- 
nopoly. PoriHh inono|>oly (Applauw;.) As 1 nblior a 
monopoly of lijMit, nn I would not circuinnoribo tlif) bcamR 
of day, Art neitbor would 1 put bond« «jm>h th« bonorabbi 
intorixUir»o and rociprocntion of tradr and of oontlinont 
amongst mankind. But witbout wipporting monopoly, 
without vindicating tbo cjiuho of fipstriction, I nnk you to 
be just to India ; to give fnir play to those who have l.itb- 
erto been ciroumHcribod anc> crippled in their induRtrious 
operations ; and you will fit once bring a principle into 
action that will be fata' to slavery all over the world. The 
sugar cane is indige/ious to British India ; its production, 
owing to the sligN encouragement it has received oince 
the equalization of !be duties, has very greatly increased. 
During the year ending September, 1837, we imported 
from British India 346,760 bags ; and in the year ending 
September, 1888, we imported 628,689 bags, being an 
ineroase in one year of 181,289 bags. Then, again, la- 
bor is so cheap, that it may be obtained in every part of 
the country where sugar may be grown, for from one to 
two rupees per month ; and there is every reason to look 
forward to the introduction of the very best kind of sugar 
cane to that country ; so that, instead of having to open 
our ports to the introduction of slave-grown sugar from 
Brazil or Cuba, to which I look forward as the only alter- 
native, if we do not benefit British India, we may receive 
from the latter country not only enough for ourselve*?, tut 
also enough to supply those other markets which now de- 
pend exclusively upon that which is grown by slave la- 
bor. I need not trouble you with extracts in proof of 
this, because the thing is notorious, and is dwelt upon in 
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all lluj ro(--<nit vvorlcH pul)liHli<)(l Iitivinjv a honriuf]; on ihia 
nuUjnct. 'I'o fihow you lo wliut. tixtuiit iin iiriir.lo iiiny l»« 
Rrown iit India in a Utw ynarH, if tiucoura^od, 1 wonlii in- 
jitnnoc) tlio cawi of linwMul. I'rior to IH^JO w<i wcr« in 
tVio hnbil of int|)orling lar^o <|uunlitir>i of linnoed from 
Ruh«ia, cxprcHHing tho oil licro, Hcuding it onl in cankn 
to Cnluutft, thcnco tranaporlinfi; it at a ffroat oxponnc up 
tito countTy to paint tlio gun carria^cH and otiior tliingn at 
tho civil and military Btationfl. Wliilo Wo wore doin^; tliin 
for yoarB, linsocd wan growing wild all around ovory one 
oftliOBO stations. (Iloar, hoar.) And in IH;J2, in order 
to prove to the poople of tins country that linacod was 
grown in India, Im bMiclH were Bcnt horo ; in 1833 the 
quantity sent was 2,103 baahels; and in 1835 wc imported 
irom India ten thousand foHi, (Hoar, hoar.) Now cou- 
ple this with what I have saul with r«ispect to indigo, to 
cotton, and to sugar, and you w>M sco what an exhauet- 
less supply might be obtained from that country. But I 
have been reminded, that I am at this period to pause for 
a few moments j and what I shall have to Bay aubaequently 
will occupy but a short time. Whilst I rest, some friends 
will go round, and gather up your contributions. 1 am 
exceedingly glad to inform you, that, owing to yttur libe- 
rality at the four previous meietingB, and to several sub- 
scriptions most freely handed to rne, 1 was enabled, on 
Friday week, to take up to the British India Society, as 
the first fruits of our operations in Manchester, ^'120. — 
That sum was very gratefully acknowledged ; it was ex- 
ceedingly seasonable ; it arrived at a period when the 
committee were a little anxious for pecuniary aupplies, 
and it demonstrated that this cause had but to be ptesent? 
ed to the British public, to be received as its importance 
demands. Whatever you give to-night, as formerly, will 
be directly handed over to those whf» have been appoint- 
ed ; and you may oe assured, that whatever human en- 
prgjr and zeal can do, will be done tp advance the inter- 
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OHtH of liiiii country, witli re'UMrct to whicli I Unw. now 
a(l<lr(!HH(ul you HO ficqudiKly Cnuu tliin pliicc;. 

[A Hliort flif^roMHiou tivuln whilo iIk5 contribution \vn;n 
taking up, in lict ci oniilt<!(l. | 

On roBuniin^j his addroHi, nftnr n [>uuko, 'lurinjr whicU 
tlio collection wm made, Mr. Tlionipson naid, — I would 
here fltato, that on a forujor occanion 1 rcferrod to the re- 
cent cflorls that had boon made to cultivate tea in India; 
And I fear that, owinp; to the want of a retentive memory 
on the flubject, I nmde Home ininquotation in reference to 
iigurcfl, and I would like to set at rest any doubt upon that 
subject. Being intimately acquainted w>th the gentleman 
who originated in London the Asnam Tea Company, and 
meeting with that gentleman here, he gave mo some ac- 
count of their opeiations. What he told me, and what I 
had intended to state, though |>erhaps I did not distinctly 
Btaie it, was, that ninety chests of tea were then on their 
way from the newly-discovered tea country in Assam to 
this country ; and that this gentleman had received advi- 
ces, that in January next nine hundred chests of tea would 
be shipped ; and that there was a fair piospect of our be* 
ing able to supply ourselves, in the course of a few yea'-s, 
with all the tea we require, from our own dominions.— 
(Applause.) This fact, taken in connection with the 
present most critical and unpleasant aspect of our affairs 
with China, may be regarded as worthy of cordial con- 
gratulation. And here I may make a passing remark on 
the subject of tea, as the fact may not be known to all 
here, — that in 1660 an act was passed in this country, 
imposing a duty of Is. 6d. per gallon upon tea, ready 
made, afid retailed and drunk in public-houses, [f^augh- 
ter.] And in 1836, no fewer than 49,307,701 lbs. of tea 
were imported into Great Britain. 

I would now beg those who listen to me to connect thi« 
subject, in all their thoughts, with the great question of 
the regeneration and salvation of Africa. I am exceed- 
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ingly ihanlcfiii, that tlio puliitc uUumlioi) hm Ikioii tlriuvn 
to ACi ioii ; t() th(' pionout iliHliucjted and dcBolutcd cuiidi 
tiou ol'lhiU coiitiiKMit ; to tlu) oxtciit luul tlio lu»rri<l rliai- 
nctor of tho nlavo Hystem ; ami to (lio capacity of Africa 
(roHpcictiiif.^ wliich I liavo said iiotiiing) to profkuK; atl wo 
ro(|niro of tropical product). And although 1 have said 
Doti)in;rat proBont orrthia Hubjuct, I nin far from tlcRiriiijir 
to kcdp in tho back {ground tho ability of that coittiiiont, 
as well an Iiuliu, to furiiiah us abundantly with tropical 
produce. Africa could give us cotton in abundance ; :d»o 
could give us gursB, and bard woods, and dj«s, tobacco 
and. sugar. In fact, thcro ia Bcarcoly a plant or a shrub of 
tropical growth, which might not be obtained in abund- 
ance from Africa. Yet Central Africa now receives for 
all her exports to this country less than half a million (de- 
clared value) of imports, one. half of which may be said to 
be goods of the worst description, and oue-t|iird is made 
up of guns and ammunition. Why, the feathers received in 
Liverpool from Ireland reached an amount ekceedtng that 
of all the productions of Central Africa imported into this 
country ; the eggs from France received in this country 
exceed the whme value of our African imports ; and the 
value of the pigs received from Ireland in Liverpool is 
three times as great as all the imports into Great Britain 
of produce from Central Africa. [Hear.] But I cannot 
be insensible to the advantages of India over Africa. In-i 
dia is a settled and civilised country, which Africa is not. 
India is ours, which Africa is not. The climate of India 
is genial, which that of Africa is not. India is accessible, 
which Africa is not at present. Over the whole extent 
of British India, and on every part of it, we might grow 
the produce that is suited to the soil and to the climate, 
and to the customs of the natives. It is not so with re- 
gard to Africa. In India we have no chiefs to subsi- 
dize ; no tribes to locate ; no barbarians to tame ; no un- 
healthy climate to contend with ; no unknown rivers to 
explore j we have no wicked arid dishonorable trade to 
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HU|)j)l(tiit. All llioHd lliiiijffi liavd to lio <lan«i ill Afiicfi. I 
hIiuII iHtt prdlciul to ''ih'mh llui pliiii which corliiiii hnanvfi-' 
lout 1111(1 (MiiiiKiiit iiKiii hiivo <l()viHO(l for <loiiig {>[ooil to that 
country. lUwivcn j.»riuit tlml thoir plariH mny l)0 micrcss- 
fiil, niul iiiiNloii tho tiny when thnt continent hIiuII hnHnvol 
from tho incurHioiis of tho umn-fltoiilor ? Ihit nn th(! frioiul 
of Africa, — claiinin^r to l)c aw much tho friend of Africa us 
ho who (liroctH hid attention oxclnnivoly to that country, 
— as thi) friciu\ of Africa, 1 nay look to India. (Hoar.) 
Would you give aocurity to Africa, would you Rtarvo the 
nian-stoaler from )icr shores? Would you dinpenao with 
ships of war around her shoroa, and render unnecessary 
the outlay of immense fundn now employed? Would you 
give security to that now harraasod, impoveriBhcd, and 
disembowelled country ? Look to India. You may im- 
mediately bring your cotton, your sugar, your rice, from 
thence ; and as sure as you import it into this country, so 
surely will you stop, immediately and for ever, the de- 
mand lor slaves. (Applause.) And thus you are doing 

f)eacefully, and by most unexceptionable means, without 
avish expenditure, without embassies, without treaties, 
without Congresses, without any violation, direct or indi- 
rect, of any existing treaty, you are doing that which tan- 
not be done, if you look at Africa only and forget India, 
without a vast deal of expense. Much time must elapse, 
much pains must betaken, many failures must be sustain- 
ed, ere v»e can hope to sec the plans that may be devised, 
however sapient the benevolence that originated, or active 
the energy that may work them, carried into success- 
ful operation. I say, therefore, look to India. If you can 
but render slavery so far unprofitable — unnecessary, and 
therefore unprofitable — as to put down the trade in slaves, 
then you immediately restore to the shore of Africa what, 
she has not known for centuries — that peace of which she 
has been deprived by the christians of Europe. Then } ou 
can introduce commerce and civilization into Africii, 
without the fear of being thwarted in your plans by tho 
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Hii|M!ri<>r t(!iii|)l,nli(>ii placed in tho. wiiy of tlio Itiirbiirlitii 
clutif, l>y tlio prowUir (iiid ki<Iiiapp(!r al<tii|f hor tdiorcH ; 
tliou yon can diKpiMuid with ycMir armed criiiwirs, your tcn- 
dcrH and Htcani-lxnitH ; th<Mi you may iiiako troalicM witli 
th« native chiofH, who will ho i>\m\, lor they will ho com- 
pollcd to do so, Hooinj:; that yon will ho the (»tdy party ho- 
fbro tluMn, tlio other parly having hc(!n <liHniinHed (Voni their 
uhorea i)y the operation of thin nioHt poworll'nl and pacific 
principle ; then will yon extend tUo henofitsof education, 
for yon can lead iho mind of the African from the worship 
of Ohoah to the pure and life-giving worship of the one 
God. Bnt until you do this, I holieve that you will have 
to contend with nmny difficultieH, — some foreseen at the 
present moment, and others unforebuen, — which will ariac 
up and meet you at every step of the journey ; while in 
the other path which I have pointed out to you, you will 
find nothing but smoothness and pleasantness in compari- 

We see, then, both what are the consequences of neg- 
lecting India, and what would be the results which would 
flow from a di ttention to India. At the present mo- 
ment we are p y of the blood of the African. It is vain 
for us to contend, that we are an anti-slavery nation. In 
profession we are; I would even admit that in feeling and 
intention, and that to some degree in action, we are ; but 
ill eSect we are not an anti-slavery nation. The little we 
have done for the West Indies and for Africa is nothing 
in comparison with the injury we have done to those 
countries : and these views are not mine merely. As long 
ago as the year 182G, in an eloquent address put forth by 
the Leicester anti-slavery society, upon which my eye fell 
to-day, I find the following language : — 

" In opposition to the dictates of humanity, the precepts 
of religion, and the principles of political economy and 
impartial justice, we contribute more to perpetuate our own 
disgrace, than it would be deemed prudent to bestow in 
the purchase of the greatest blessing. All our plans of 
domestic improvement, joined to all the efforts which we 
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(or iIk! (liirnsioii of ri-ll|';i(iii and virliu; in iorrij>ti na- 
tioiiM our HclMxtls, (Mir Hilil<; (locirlidM, uikI (»ur iiiissiom, 
juHlly <-,ou,si(lcr(!(l m the [xtculiar {.riory iIk! a)^c - cohI uh 
a mcic Hcaiilliiiif, comiiariMl t«» wliat in iiiiiiiiially dcvdtcd to 
tliul Very pious and houcvoldut ohjcct, tlic |U'r|)oliiatiou ol' 
slavory in Went, Indian; — wo tlirow initciH into llio 
treasury of tlio tcanctuary, and lioap inyota on tlio altar of 
Moloch." 

And liuH in an 8ul).staiitially Inin at the prcKCiit liour n» 
it wan at i!m3 hour who.n thcHo lines wore ponncd. I havo 
demoi!Htratf;d already, that wo are paying ovory yoar Iroui 
fifiocn to twenty millions for tlio support of slavery ; while, 
hy looking to our own Uritinh jmHsoHsions, wo might ob- 
tain our articles cheaper ; wo might send to those depen- 
dencies a much greater amount of our manufactures ; we 
might promote the pionperily of the parent empire ; we 
might give employment to our starving and dissatisfied fel- 
low-citizens at home ; we might give peace and security 
to Africa, and proclaim the year of deliverance to the 
Blaves of America. (Applause.) 

I shall not now trespass further upon your time. I irust 
I have succeeded, though aware of many imperfections in 
this address, in showing you that this great question has 
an anti-slavery aspect ; not a questionable, equivocal, or 
dubious aspect, btit a clear, open, plain, and unequivocal 
aspect in favor of the abolition of slavery. I think I have 
succeeded in showing, that every step you take towards 
the advancement of the comfort and the prosperity of the 
nations of India, is a mighty step made in favor of the 
extinction of slavery and the slave trade throughout the 
world. 

• «««««* •#•*« 

I will not yield in reverence and in affection to any, for 
those enterprises which are of a religious and a spiritr^xi 
kind; but when I see men perishing by millions, as in In- 
dia—when I see them enslaved by millions, as in Ameri- 
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ca -nlioii I H(!(i iUiinx (iot^troyiid I doHohtotl l>y niilli<iu!i, 
na ill AlVicii — imd tlnii, too, l>y uw.ii ciiHiiij^ tlKiiiuidlvcH 
cljristiun.H, I Hcurcoly diini \ut\w. tliiit iho «''ro,sH can \w ox- 
Hlt(!<l Willi honor or HUc.<;oMfi in tlio (!y<;s of paj^an iiatioiiH, 
till fio foul a roproncJi Hliall ho rolliul auay, and ( /'liri.'^tcii- 
dotn Hlinll l)(5 purifuid Iroiii th(i Hlaiii of l)lood, itiid iluidi?- 
grftco of the slave tra(h). (Applause.) Hut whon wo 
shnll have doiio our duty as a nation, as a chriHtian tin- 
tioii, aa tho goveriiora of India, :ind an tlio friends of At- 
rica and America, then may W(5 ht»po, and ratioiiiilly hope, 
that wo shall sees that groat cauHO in which all our hoarfn 
arc bound up, — tho eauso of roligioti, the causo of chriR- 
tianity making way among tho nations of the earth ; 
th«n every heavy yoke will ho hrokcn, and tho oppreBsed 
set free in tlie four nections of the globe ; and, above nil, 
our own country will be entirely irreproachable in thin 
matter. That this may soon come to pass, let ua all, with 
one heart and consent, unite ourselves on to a cause which 
seems to promise so much, and upon tho soundest prin- 
ciples. 

Dolightrul thought ! Then blosiorl be the hand 

That form'd our elomenKil chiy, and made 

Us what we are. It is worth while to live, 

If we mny live to purposes bo great. 

Awake our dormant zeal ! For ever flame 

With generous ardor in this holy cause, 

And lot each head, each heart, each hand, and all, 

Spend and be spr in service so divine ! 

( Applause.) 

The next meeting will be held in this place on Thura 
day evening next at half-past siK o'clock. — The lecturer 
resumed his seat, apparently much fatigued, having spo- 
ken an hour and forty minutes. 
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On Tlmrmliiy cvrniiijr llio hIxiIi niid luHt of tliitt valuu- 
l>lti serioH of locturciH on itriliNli liidin wiih (l( liv(;r<!(l by 
Mr, Geor<^o Tliom|(;u(u, in \Uv. rrioiitlH' Mctrun/r I101180, 
Mount-Hlreot, Diclunsou-slrcnt, to « very numorouH audi- 
tory, tliorn Iwing |»rol)iil>ly fntin a ihousund to tvvclva 
hiindrod iudioH niid |:ron(loi(H;ii preRoril. 

Mr. Tlioinpson, whv.u iUv jippliniHO with wliic 'i lio vvoh 
grootcd by hia auditory liud »ul)uidcd, coiuii need liiu 
address in the following tcrinn : — 

Ladios and gentlemen, — In the progroHs of the lectures 
which I have delivered in thiH place, I have distinctly 
Blnted the objects, principloa, and purposes of the British 
India Society, in connection with whoso operations these 
addresses liave been delivered. 1 have endeavored to 
exhibit the character of the natives of India, according to 
the accounts furnished by the most competent and impar- 
tial aulhoritiee. I have briefly narrated the history of the 
East India Company, and spoken of the present charac- 
ter and functions of that distinguished body. I have not, 
as you will bear me witness, sought to bring individuals 
into contempt — (hear) — or Jo demolish the present frame- 
work of government ; but, while I have fearlessly exposed 
defects, and • denounced oppression, I have jealously 
guarded against the imputation of motives upon slight and 
insufficient grounds. (Hear.) So far from an endeavor 
-to render the East India Company odious, I have avoid- 
pd all reference, even the slightest, to those events which 
in past years have been the occasions of so much eloquent 
declamation, and so many grievous charges against the 
rulers of India. It is true I have asserted the paramount 
authority of parliament, and the abiding responsibility of 
the people of this country to watch over the concerns of 
British India ; but not only have I not recommended the 
transfer of all power to a minister of the crown, I have 
qxjiressly stated my belief that India will only be well 



govcniod HO long tin ihero Hlmll l)o « livoly iiiul (jr<«u<irouu 
iiUttroHt ill her ttiriiiro foil Ity tlio public ^flliiti country. 
( Hour, mid iipplauno.) 1 cnuiiot, tlioroforn, ho t'liirly 
cliiirgod witli aiming to proHtrnto tlic proHout govorilinont 
oflndin, nnd pluco tlio powor niul duiniriioii oxcluiiivdiy 
in tlio hands of nn indtvidiinl uiiniHtor of thu crown. 1 
hitvo drawn your attention (and thin [u\n been n protiii- 
nont nnd ovcr-present object) to iho afi^rictiltund resour- 
ccti of India. I havo luboroil to show how capable India 
is of Hiipplying to you, in imy quantity, the crude mato-> 
rini, and of taking from you in return the variud manu'< 
fitcturcs of thia country. I huve endeavored to domon- 
strata, that a hearty and energetic movement towards 
India — the application of British capital and akill — tho 
encouragement of native industry — tlie improvement of 
the means of internal communication, and the importa- 
tion into British porta of the products of the East, would 
prove the most efficient and the only infallible cure of the 
accursed systems of slavery and the slave trade, now de- 
solating the earth and invoking the anger of Heaven.— 
While attending to these things, I have endeavored to 
keep steadily in view the benevolent end of our exertiong 
— the bettering of the condition of countless millions of 
our fellow-subjects, whose condition and claims have been 
hitherto despised, forgotten, or overlooked. For the 
proof of this, I refer to the copious reports which have 
been furnished and circulated amongst you. 

It is certainly too late in the day lo be told, that we 
have nothing to do with India. Neither as Christians, as 
citizens, nor as merchants, can wo receive such a doc- 
trine. Our religion, our politics, and our ideas of com- 
mercial intercourse, alike repudiate so barbarous and an* 
liquated a notion. Those were truly noble words addressed 
by a governor-general of India, the Marquis of Hastings, 
to the students of Fort William College, in August, 1820. 
They are words worthy of a great and generous mind, 
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nixi (NtM(irv(t to lid rn^iiit(ir4i(l in nil om lioai tM. 'IMiul <lin- 

tillglUHllKul Ht'ltOHIIIIUI lllld rill«!t hlllll - 

" Tlin iii(li^«;iit r(;<iiiii() a NtiMt.i(iiiiii;{ liand (Ik^ dm- 
trOflfiod r<'(|uiro Hoolliiiijj tho p(ir|»l«!xi;() rr(|inro r.oiiii 
gel — tlio iiijurod r<>(|iiir<t rrdrotm ; tlwy who |»u!H<,'iil tlmm- 
Hfllvofl fo UK) ill tli()H() pntdicuinoiitH arr my liidlow-Mirii - 
ncid II niii n Biitoa." (Applause.) 

SirH, wo liavo to do with (svnry nation on tlio fm v of 
tho oarth — with nil, oHpocially, whom our lawH, our roli- 
gion, our Hterntiiru, or our tra<lo ran roach, (tut ahovr 
all, have wo to do with (ho partn of tho oarlh wo call our 
own, wliicli aro dunoininatod our (/fpniJaints — with 
those which wo govern — from which wo draw our tvraUh 
— to which wc send our tnr.rr.handizc. If tho inhnhitantn 
ofnny of these he weak, or ignorant, or o|)prc8.sed, they 
have a snored claim upon m. (Hear, hoar.) T'>ey make 
their appeal — and it is a solemn one — to our pity, our 
magnanimity, and our juaticc. Arc thoy impotent ? — we 
are strong : aro they in durknees? — we have the lamp of 
life : are they disfranchiHed 1 — they make their appeal to 
us who live under a government which wo fashion and 
control ; which mirrors forth and acts out whatever prin- 
ciples and intontiona aro vigorously maintained, and une- 
quivocally expressed. Woe be to us if we neglect or 
abuse either our privileges or our power I (Hear, hear.) 
Nothing to do with India I Is it nothing to us that huu-< 
dreds of thousands of our fellow-subjects perish of hungerj 
during a few months ? (Hear, hear.) Is it nothing to! 
us that poverty, wretchedness, and discontent, cover the 
face of a glorious and fertile land? (^Hear.) Is it no- 
thing to us that the slave bleeds and dies to give us that 
which might be taken from the surface of our own terri- 
tory by the cheerful, free, and happy subject of the Bri- 
t?8h sway ? Is it nothing to us that the crimes, and the 
jblood, and the guilt of a trade, which rends the continent 
of Africa^ and deroonizes all who participate in it, rnay 



tils l(* ((*f'nl jjiUt lU. 4uHI I li! |l Mf^HitHli l(i li'^ 
*vfHjHii'l iH> il)<-*<t Hit' ih(^(fliillii|| tViii 'h 'in'tiil^i li:!, i-Hllii 
rtiiil l*t fli«U}(JH!"'UjliHS)t"nj ffliU, V wilili 

U'tMinilM, of HfjilfifillUl Ituii* Hlo rflly^.i! ijf ll(H!V* .niiiW! 

jilMuH*!*^ t.Vn l(fivi» It'ft liii|>lllf<<i< Hnd u«iHiM!ll,i* id Oj<* )iti! 
uf tjlli! will* wifi (Jfi.i*. " fi'»(i'ji^Ht<H*4i !!'.' y«* 'lI'Mf H!*l 
fsfllio ItMitif fif (liMiis pi m iiiUii mn liil'/' (fli-iiti 

id (id vvlflf liidifi OiliI Ui (itiiH! .<(f vifMV* \V'* jsriv^.i :1 

fl^id l(j 'f(.t ihlfh flif?lH, (Ul(l /|(( jHf1l!i, fhhUhjl) 

ViiU w« (tfif^^iff ilifif th>^ pmjmlf^f lit him H m 
riiiid <\m \\m /*/' PmHhhi {flM!f< !r*'fif, ik..*! iinf«t.(i(.<b.j 

to: (li^rty <VHH jif<]iliilttl(jflf« (l|)'.()< fiifiilvi'M ("(f Oilf ft'l 
W-fmifi, ' v^^flii ('.OlMf forvViffti »H hiH.ff, liM^I niu/ly,, hIIiI 

MHi m\ iiiWii (U'ltt lfitjj3(ltf(it^ii \m\ (Wmm \ M {\m 

fii^ m ^(MnmAim af UnUn hi< mf\fiiuW}i\ 1^11116 

miUb tumium at tmWm pb\h*> h>\ ii\mmim--M m.fi 

t^e UMiMimi ihti mM^ of ffi<i ptmhm, ik< kMM\iki\ 
hf tmmmtSi be iwuWf ami auhamWjf pmUUmd, it 
lUm ^ikHHm^ m thel# mtuy^t mi ttuili' tm^nl^ 
iiiti^ hud tUlt mum t<« mpmti, mi a pnmi mi^nM 
i« Mff^m ihtnH AmUmm ml (Hietm. {Appimm.) 
I fmijf gtmii t Mi^ (feel^ the gmij iU^ pimttmtni m'- 
6bs8}fy whieh ^tMs M afiitiiiw^Hi mpmltiWifi liimml' 
tiki\bn) mA pmumieig \ttmMtitm ; ftfid 1 Um mm\\ 
mifAiH^ Hii/m\\f lAiifm fhe dUlvdfy of <li6 fl^^e fiddfeeafefS 
we*-^ pmU lest 1 ehould g«ljttck ia itmm^mM(l\i6 
mi&i tff iffhitU miM «6t be ertlcal«ted ^khbi lb ih^pUb 
Hif pMmi fMUip iotiftbffig toMdaet 6f tb6 Buet 
ifiditt GofffpHtty^ 61* tf^ ib iho (jbafabtef of dut awM <jdtift^ 
try ifi feft^f dfl6§ <o Iridid. 1 tidfmlt thai paHi^l 
f jQV/gi.-tjft puf ty fc!e!ittgs-^no petty flfiime^Uled— jjef-" 
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f'i Ht"iM!i! tjih l-jftiit!!, ili M'|(li)f| t<* itilll'lfi ^jdilK f,,lll||<* 

llil(,;(th(»M^I(lllt;ti -Mul'iil'itU fititi (iiUtlHlk; |*i llU)f|i!f"( 
4{mlil tiji ini m jjj fqi!*|^*0■^wi ^i'/Wfl'ilf flitliil. 

^10 f <'H(id)t(n dfi llfl'ii rtiiff ^xki mi Ml lUi- Ui;l 
^(fi(H^*fti»Hi|i ((liikl^.M.t|5fU=tf-, oi' iifHillf} (itifil.|*'!i( ("w.'iftjfdllllliitri) 
I (li'iiHiiiilij !l«v(*jfli;4(^«,.h (firt{ !lHn»lll(»H 'i|i.<i(|i( f(rt 

ti|lrii('fi",i !(i OisflHj Mild UiHi Ifi'-'nl 'MuU tiUm\i\ ftMfsiHfj 
ft/ liOfft^HiiM; !o f'rtfll«i!!l Iff*? iHiyfo'vr»(?i!}!/J oi* tdlliH, f\i\M\ 

tf(ij mm UiU.i m iim iMm i.m mkuu ihiHh fimMf 
hm hma Ihuml SyHu iiinf thi will tkm «>i{li mi 

(m ftifiiifiM(«ifi (it tli«i <k.n\im tit iliti mikii imiia fin- 

tman i\\ii.hu\ii^uiti\i(}i\im i ummuthmHl ^itiim 

fikisiih^ i hm mh^mi-Ait fha mm i him'i mmu 
mmMi mui at i\m mhilmia s^Ukh i hm ii\i{miM.--~' 

hm ^ibkiiiii i hm WiiUUiu i« m^ial im (im iibhUkmm 
fitid Uti^iitkbiUim btUUti \m Um Umi tnim (h iUmi 
fm m'wiU ib m ^mi Mui imimuiam « iimm, (Ap- 
pimm.) 

ii hM hm mimi Ui ptihif iUtu H muiA be ewsy 
fis: OH (/fti'flttolrt* \mimtm of takM^mni mi mm-i 
iibti of ifuili Iff lim^ kmm mihtifmi itttmi « mmtm 
tit AiihUmmm oh the whole," ^unH \mmtmi hmmti 
km mi hmu Used iipM—(\mtt h^a^ tippidm)-- 
m t m m tomtMs mmt of *' mk-uMMii/' at 
^^pmmim af irtUftf" t mmt wait oHtii the imlamiibti 
Is Ittgllfied by a fjUotatloH ftoin my ieciuree. het 
mn mti\ti6 ibe vit'iiGt by whom tUm ihltigs hny& beeti 
«(«l(f, thai he has pwfeffotl a very heavy sceustttlofi, mi 
]§\ikhk t(r feel his dhafges fecoll upott blttiself, If J^e does 



ml iU'innmii-Ah iMi ih^.j v^Ht* N-jfli imuU^ tiifyj, ^ 

(.A|j|jjlil(E<H.j| 

imal mH]immr s'^km i urn Uiun^k miwi Hm ^uj. 

iimM mi pitpa iif ffjjf m^immMUMi \Mh {u\fun^ 
Wmiii 'mi :|fffi{ iiik^imu mmiUmHi hi limi fkmhUM 
</ fliM <iisinju<|:i{f<( hf tka mMt nf M miimHmp of 
ihh mW* tut j As fdt;[ tirtp I ti. mM nit^ 

tiii mm mmmkiit mt htm mdaJ' «f(rifl m. 
t'^mu Uimmf ki m (in Mi I n,um tumiMd w m. 
tmt ip m lpmlm ku^m^^ ^hmt hm mibUim 
iipHu im m^mt In {\u* mmi imim i bimmtir-^ 

ti(^pt\m\ (ft ifm fmH§ tit fhfelf Uttimup'' 

" §(fiimtimut Um awk \im\ttkfHdd {His utiim 
ml m6imii~-im mmutmi iU^ n^a lb m (k m\i w mf 
6)(ient-hrtii md m mmtmA oapttbllUy off mt^ M6 to 
mdm&-'mtt, m amtt^mi ptk^ oh the pusdum at ih^ 
Md—Mdmu md^ that ftm ihitt^-m tmi-tim 
p^t tmt oirthe moim Mm o?ek mp shall im iH^ m 
to im fitmi (01 mtiiir 

tn ihfi i/btittM ktilm t iptfk^ m follows 

" iool<|ot difficulties^ Jfj the my of growjwrf tmrnt 
Fim, theiahfleftSd of pjopfielufy dgm Jtt th^ ^ll Um 



))f(!!-!f tk<l<( *M lli'il '^'(ii i UKmIv 'Is'.'ijtl'jliUf ! /!v.'''f'j,i- 
lO^ off fili ittHnJj.iiil liHud .Ml:! tdi Olh !•) 
||l*f|iiU| iC! f;t'nj|j|j( jilf.iclh >i'l(?M!(" (■iijilfffiMf of III" !il 

,ifin( of fl(f' (f( Hilt* ji( h;( liiiii ■ 

(f I)m-!i; Ih' H!f* Mia {i!t».'M!(jhi(* (»'(»•(<■»'! Il'j f kiiMvV hI'JI!! 

iHHf iU<^ iuib'rm ffifidiofff,'* I ii^ mW mi 

mhm tff ihn\f fight Oi «olf, Uj ft^Mifm f^e pfUi- 
<iny i/j /!(/)?>(,! rfrt/iM (it iiuUn Ui ulsinl? f H\mm^ hWHm, 

minmi ht timtiMd mh n fij^f<f< (ha ftdifof ^jf 0<e HtHHf- 
tag tihmtth kfWi m «f»)clf?, ff(fi ^ff<f)^ 

vlHdlGrttiif^ It by rtH nt}pm\ lo A/.f/z/H/, //.fw^/'.^/ 
mi\ Hi df§ f ftnll/ftd f f'f^fj ts of fhf) Of)(jf (ttlofi 6f (He pt\m\- 

mm\---'\%i M i\m Irtfigunge i)i L J(t Naw /of ifie 
an iUprdfffktm of Ik iofwU ttf (k imth, ^HU ih^ 6je- 



i'l'i t MliMI'i'iift'ti f,i I' I'itd rsl 

wjitiOil oh-'fn'iiln f*(((l!'tl!M itUi^ii (») (cIliWuH'f til titlit I I II) 

flit) ilillfti ItWtd t'(M»i|i«/iy (tin tliii l!l((f|((U'l'< of 
fimx.MUUii'Hi wllfnii fliny tli.i|i|!(c,Ml." 

.hitiUi, - 

fliuii<iit< Miiiihii't aha of ih iiimi mM(^ mit 
c!Vft? fbi m^liftti Uj Hit) i^m iiiiUn (jinnptiiiy, (lioHnigli- 

Hfdfhi) :)f iMi at Uv.tpUi^ (id itb(;Oli(ii nUh imtHpkt 
m mh.ti. h.HHIii iijthv. sidit, hmi fcf Itolli if/o ^hvj-Hi- 
it/s//{ (lid {mmiifj}* 

v^bm (itf iimi imf iki if (m Ms m-tt ik mfmmi 

jHd^fid «f (life l/fWf/h^^«l(lt« jjnifi^ifilorrt f** 

Aim,— 

Mftlie/rtfii All 1^ iii^ immmi ifiUiiMii of %ypf< mi 

Itf PjU^i^Uti J imi liiHi \H mi iUa ttmil bi iiia itniltt i^m- 
pmh'm mumi^H^ tititaiHi isai 6f m UtHi^U mi Irish 

mUt i. H. Hm kdiibt bt iiiiH Lbtidbti 'pumi m 
tnUif a \mm iM^f iMu^ ihm w thtUib iim mifbt tin 
they mfi t pm^bii ib ptb^c. lim mkuinti'—iii^ iUmi 
ntiniftttj—bf v/ithi 1 hu^b df^mitti. t)\6 t isfly ihb Mni^ 
hfld ifjself ihb iiiiWbmi idtidibtti 1 'WUai M ihb 
itbti. Mf^ Ptiiititibtii iflieri mertiber (tttbumli Mnita^i 



ijitM III HjH tV'i'i' fH n^hilolit / 

" ((((ii/jlfit* ilif) wkik lit(ii!(.(l l(il«;Ht^tl llifij. iHi (ill ilia 
fiijidliifd'^of iiiHi mMiii anil '^H^.H. <J(^^ bnpM InHHoh', 
(il iiUm m'<\\'i n^vuf. (|tiiii ♦/It (lif ('<':.«^ <*f IJf' Ortfiji j iifid f* 

f(t't m fjoiv f;!(n' I III* (i/i!tn*iH at muiUm ifjlfidlKf. f 
like " libloHiMtl H!('»f(lj." (Kcftt, liti/ifj /. elinlf tnfc^ 
i'j tlio lliioldiijitii PH/,'? ('ii^fiHf lii ih, ihii'.bi Mm mn Hbi 

U »H^iiimd of UtUuiHif (iij.jij iMdl iVlHfh-li bfltifj^Hfl agailisi 

uminUiimm iff (!\ui\ih\ii Ui iim mm (Mi^ihh^'h 

" Tli(3fd tm mik : ' ' WMiMii in 

{6m\ti^ stntih UM bt iM fisl^ljihf!^. inm. Tlit? flK^^ 
flful ^/K/di tmkmmi of iUmb, ..M \'h\b\i appmu 
mh a\M lb Ammi tbi im pm^ktm of da^pmiU in 

fJ^H OJ Ue l/lk silk jfNpHnihf' «lf f.k .mJ' 

titHhUid n trnHHiiiitiii fof Us tthikti mpU^f mm thai 
til (hofih pt\m\bim itptiit MiU lid rtHel^rtl, g6vfe7f(- 
tfimt had hmu midhMmJ' 

mtifii\ti how tit the aplm of pMliy MuhMmi 
ih Wdiih tMin td tnkiikleA (a pwmnib the n6nmmmi 
bf «gilc(jltof*5, \i Is nmmt^ to hs amiMed ^Hh <he 
pi\iiG\pks iipm which it k (oatuM, These, like H\mti<l 
mi jjrificiples that fegulate despbtifi states, we fleithfif 
Vsi'y riUfttefoua not cetrtpiieated, atid present .flel tttmy 



dl(l(lctilii(;f< it( \iin>MMkm. 'i'Ua llr^j «ntl tKost 

m iiHu'tcl^ii iij lio thii soh tm ftlhotoU tii 6jn hk> of ike 
mitl AtUfi\m tmoj^iihm th UikttiiMim <^lrts#,' tm 
itmiiif o/ftfelttit b«(we«t< Mm and iUt liMU^m MkUnkmi 
\n wliohi. iifiHH mtMbu of prtj/iHrf Ut (hfe M^mku a 
ceHiilh phMiM ot the j<fomictiJa ^e^ied, « Oilfft. 

^t)» mtfbfi ff)*- tlie rti«jUfhptloh of « tlrftilof «^ojJflfl<^i'fl(ilp 
Itt tfib i^rill by tlf6 govefofnefit of Hfitlgfi IU(ll«j [A^J 
pl(iU86.J UiH I hjive fiof. (Irttio with .f. U. y«t. lie hvm 
" hklotkit i6t6hk,** tiod he shall httve lUm : iiiid (bfld- 
tinfofy ( htild M6i (6 ami m tmdott fat iUm; I htid mi 
td fefitef (he Pbfiihdf oi the AlhertMiiftf, ut (he Chethwrn 
lilbfai^y ; i hftv« eritfered »d foortt btit ttif om, Mti that rt 
fifHllI .dffd, ft dull owe. add ft hmk ofie Ifn L^m-Hmi ; 
^tfdi.ftofrt books I hrtd wl(h me there, have 1 derived 
rtff (M ttuthoritie^ i hftve «elec(ed, Whert t go beyortd 
ifi^ p^^i6iftc(sof my ovVfi naffow fooffi, the« shftlll revel 1ft 
tiM0$ mi recerd^, pmt^, defti6ft^(fatloft^« flftd evi- 
^^(/e^^ ; itid S. it ^\itx% if he pleases, eotfimd/id ffte ia 
pmiiti (eft (Imesf s«f may mot& &s ( prdduee td-ftltfht. 
t^Hifi #hfi( says l^r. ttohetl ttlckafds, thatt whorti ?ew 
mti vit&tis ever ftiofe faftiiliaf with the ^* histotleal re- 
ctrfds" ttttd " existing usages of India'' 1 Vot who was 
he i He was & geftderftaft who spen( (weft(y-(hi'ee years 
ift iftd]a ; vt^hd tilled the highest situations under the go- 
v^fftfftent there ,* who returned, aftd oe6ft|fied a distin- 
gftished plaee in (he eontmons' hottse of par(iamen( ; and 
vvho hasi giveft (o the world two bulky volumes, as full of 
** historical records" and ancient " usages'' as the most 
voracious lov^r of these things, even i. H. himself, could 
possibly desire. What says Mr. Atokardst 

" Out reveftue systems in India Atts founded on the 
tififtcijiit^ adojited into the political practice of onr govern- 
lti*!ttt, (hat iftS Sdifiretgn it th6 propt-ktor of the sort, and as 



».i (' ( rhf v». I 1,1 

" Ott tfie (<H«clpio of Mrthofricditfi Ofic-|(«Jf of 

iiib {jfOtlUcO la takett as tite fnhsoffi of (fie fidftbdHtlfHdJi'i 
lifb. tfie tdmrrteHtfi^y of .fn^gnhrt^hrt ffetfves tfie 
eflflff Itself to (lie dhcttiihii of tli« pfdl^fctivd do*i<|MfcfOf. 
iV/« ///fl!//i /////rt*-^ tif ihc ptmmcHt sulihiiUHt sinml on m 
bdiht gtamith thm these.'' 

Whefl tdfe power s(f|iplrtft(*d ihni bt ihd M«- 
ta«dr<n«i In ^^.tidfiii we did mif H U tm.^ dbpi lh6 Hn- 
§iiimff psH of m\t tm6 ; but ttotti the irtipufe tataiw 
6f itieif fi/idHctdt ^pim^Ald we^ to otif sltaf/i^^ ek)lii the 
iuUfUiim& to d ti^hi to sei^e tipoH bd)f the pj'o* 
dtt6e of the kti6 m a Ui ; m6 whe/eref ottf tff tn^ htif6 
tfiutftphed^ we hdi^e itivarkbly pfoetnimed th1si ^afdge 
fight j 6oiip)ittg it flt the sdtne time with semfam 
^omm 6f iht propHttttty tight in thm itrnttg being aUo 
atiidin ihemmigti, \n y/rttieofthefightofedntjueit." 

Sueff id (he evidenee of one of the most eniightetted 
flffd jdat'tnlffded men that eter adorned the seftiee of thci 
%m India Compaffy. 

Bdt it fPight appear to he dnjddt on my part, or at 
\mi a aymptom of inability, if 1 did not notice the atitho- 
fity introdneed into J. H.'a letter, for the purpMe of 
ihowing that my position ia wrong. He refera to a re* 
eent work of M^r. John Orawfurd'a, on the operation of 
ihe ajratem of taxation in dritiah India. Thla is the book 
^holding dp (he volume.] Let it be well remembered, 
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that the gronnd from which it is nought to remove me Is, 
that the government have virtually assumed a proprietary 
right in the soil — that the state is de facto the landlord, 
and that the amount taken by the rule is rent rather than 
revemte. All these points are denied by my opponent; 
and Mr. Crawford is broaght forward to support the op^ 
posite view — to show that the state does not He jure or de 
facto, assume the proprietorship — to show that the culti* 
vators are not disturbed in the enjoyment of "their heav- 
en originated patrimony ;" for these latter words do not 
seem to be alt^ether agreeable to the gentleman to whom 
I am now replying. 

The passage quoted by J. H. from Mr. Crawfurd's book 
is as follows : — *' Every where there exists in the actual 
cultivators, or rather in a portion of the cultivators, a per* 
petual and hereditary right of occupancy." Here ends 
the extract in J- H.'s letter. The candid reader would 
naturally conclude, that this passage comprehended the 
breadth and scope of Mr. Crawfurd's reasoning on this 
subject, and that the tenor of Mr. Crawfurd's book sup- 
ported the Yiew of the matter taken by J. H. Of this, 
you, sirs, shall judge for yourselves. 1 now turn to the 
book, and read — ' 

" Every where there exists in the actual cultivators, or 
rather in a portion of the cultivators, a perpetual and here- 
ditary ri^t of occupancy." 

Hereands J. H.; bat doea Mr. Crawfttcd end here? — 
(Hear, hear.) Ay. there's the rub. Is thia ac entire 
sentence, or the member oT a sentence 1 or does it con- 
tain the pith and substance of any seoteDcew paragraph! 
Siill more, is it the teiMMr of the book itself 1 Is it a fair 
sample of the view and argument taken and employed by 
Mr. Crawfurd 1 Nothing of the kind ; there is neither a 
bteak for a new paragraph, nor a full stop, nor a colon, 
dor a semicolon — but a modest KtUe comma. ( Applause.) 
After the comma, Mr. Crawfurd proceeds 4Mit I must 
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give you the whole passage agn in, becrxiso you musi have 
its coiineciion : — 

*' Every where ihere exists in the actual cuhivaiors, or 
rather in a portion of the cultiv;iior.><, a pprpetual an<l' he* 
reditary right of occupmcy— so long as ihcy continue to 
pay the shar-? of their prtAJuce that an absolute gurern- 
ment demands of them." 

There's a fee simple for you ? (Applause.) An a"tho 
rised proprietorship ! (Hear ) Would any who hear rne 
now call their palaces (for there are such b lildings aroniid 
Manchester,) or their barns.'or their factories, or even ihcir 
pig ntyes their own, upon such g/ounds as these? Ay, an 
" hereditary right of occupancy," bt' only "so long as they 
continue to pay the share of their produce that an absolute 
government demands of them.'' And this is the opponent 
th&t charges me with "mis-statement and perversion of 
the truth, sufficient to cast a reflection of dubimisness on 
the whole" of the question I discussed. It has been said, 
that lie *• who drives fat oxen must himself be fit." (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) Now, then, how mueh is such a 
right worth ? Mr. Crawfurd shall tell you : — 

" The value of the right of occupancy, or, in other 
words, the amount of the rent of the land which the cul- 
tivator can secure to himself, depends wholly on thechnr- 
KCter and position of the rural population of the country, 
or° the degree of resistance which it is able to oppose to the 
exactions of the state." 

So that it depends upon the amount of physical resist- 
ance to ihe exactions of the state. There is the tenure, 
there is the principle upon which they occupy. "Occu- 
py as long as you can ; occupy while you are strong e> 
nough to resist. Are yon the warlike Rij-jioot of the 
mountins ? Then we'll take what we can get. But are 
you the docile and timid inhabitant of the plain? of Ben- 
gal T Then will we squeeze from you the last graia that 
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yon riro ablo to glvo, ant) feave you no moro tlinn wliat is 
sulficifnt to \\oU\ your body and soul together, until you 
can grow for us another harvest." (Hear, hear.) 

" In Bengal and the adjacent provincca, from the pe- 
culiarly timid character of the inhabitants, and the open 
and exposed nature of the country, this reaistanco was of 
the smalleHt possible amount, and consequently the value of 
the ri^ht of occupancy — [You perceive Mr. Crawfurd on* 
)y calla it a right of occupancy] — in the peasant was here 
reduced to little more than the privilege of laboring for 
the hr.ntftl of others, on his paternal acres. This also, al- 
though not quite to so extreme a degree' may be consid- 
ered the condition of the peasantry of tlie whole of the 
grf at, open, and exposed jpfain of the Ganges, comprehen- 
ding more than halfthe population of all llindostan." 

Then, having shown you, from Mr. Crawfurd, who is 
not the proprietor, but who is the occupier, just so long as 

he can resist the state — let us see who is the bonn-fidc 

proprieJor. It would not have been very far for J. 11, tc 
travel, from page five to page nine, ere he accused a pub- 
lic man, whoso all of influence depends upon his chnrac- 
ler for veracity— [hear] — methinks it would not have been 
so Jong a journey for so intellectual a man as J. \l. who 
has stored his memory so carefully with historical records 
and ancient usacres, to have gone forward n few pages, 
where, without even dipping into the new paragi^ph, he 

would have found in the margin — "The sovereign, the 

efiectual proprietor." [Hear, hear.] 

'* The effectual proprietor of the Fndian soil was, of 
course, the party that received, under whatever name, the 
greatest part of the rent, — and this was unquestionably the 
sovereign. In Bengal, the occupant— and there was no 
material difference in other parts of India — was entitled 
to a share of the crop proportioned to the amount of labor 
which be expended in its production. This hardly ever 
exceeded ttoo-tkirds of the crop, while of lands in full cul- 
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tiviition, ihat if .of lands which Iio and his an«(:stor» had im- 
proved by their accumulated labor and capital, in clearing 
the fore.st, and in the coustruclion of dykes, vvater-couraea, 
and other vvoilis for facilitating irrigation, he was entitled 
only to two-fifths. The remainder, it? both caaea, went 
to the stale, after sotno petty deductions to villnge officers 
and subtraction of the tithe already mentioned to the Ite- 
reditary collector of the latid f.ux. 'i'he government, in a 
word, received, or more correctly speaking, aimed at tak- 
ing, a land-tax equal to I83. in the pound of the net rental 
— that rental itself computed, on an average, at onc-haff 
the whole produce of the soil. T/te stntc, of course, teas 
therffore, to alt intents and purposes, the virtual proprie- 
tor and the share of all other parties was far too trifling to 
give them a moment's claim to be considered in this light." 

Think you, sirs, we have disposed of J. \\A But not 
for his sake, but for yours, and for the sake of thjs great 
cause whose humble advocate l am, 1 will say something 
more upon this subject. I now go to another authority. 
1 hold in my hand two volumes, written and published in 
India, and submitted, paper by paper, as written, to the 
investigation of ail the contpany's servants in office there. 
The writer is the Hon. F. J. Shore, brother of tlie present 
Lord Teignmouth, — a man whose character stands per- 
haps as high as the character of any men who ever trod 
the sunny shores of India. You may go from -Calcutta 
to the extremity of the north-western provinces, and you 
will every where find deeply hallowed in the hearts of the 
natives the memory of Frederick John Shore. And I 
{{now not that on this side the mighty ocean there have 
been found any, unless it be of the same class with the 
gentleman to whose letter 1 am replying, who have pre-, 
sumed te question the accuracy or the authority of the 
statements and opinions of Mr. Shore. Now what says 
)ie about the proprietary right Vol. i. page 182. 

** Jt appears to me, that, whatever may be the case dQ 



jurr, urovernmmt is) virtually the propricior of the land \\\ 
thiit put oftliu cotiiitry in which the pcrmaiionl settlement 
<J()ed ■riot cxteiuJ." 

And I have alreiwly tAxown you, tliat the permanent set- 
tleipent itself wns based upon the uiuijt flugiiiou.') violation 
of the rights of the nutivea ; for actually in one day, by a 
mere atroka of the pen, the Marquis of Cornwallia erected 
a class of men, who had been only heretofore collectors ot 
taxes, into the condition of landlords ; for he gave to them, 
on condition of the payment w perpetuity, of a tax, a pro - 

Srielary fight in every rood of the soil. Now what saya 
Ir. Shore as to this proprietary right t 

1* It possesses (not by right or justice, but by the as» 
sumption of might) the power to assess the revenue at 
pleasure ; to d<imand what it pleases from the owners, 
larmers, cultivators, or whatever th».'y may be denomina- 
. ted often employing for this duty very inexperienced a- 
gents, and in default of payment it offers the land at public 
nuctton, to realise the sum demanded ; at the same time 
Bxing the assessment on the new occupier at its own vaJ- 
uation, and treating him in the same manner if he lails (o 
pay it ; and as the ultima ratio, when the estate has, from 
such a mode of treatment, become so deteriorated that 
neither farmer nor purchaser can be found, the collector 
ia authorised to keep it in his own hands, and make the 
best he can of it, by tenting it in detail to the different 
suboi-dinat cultivators, or ryots. It is difficult to imagine 
stronger, proofs of ownership than the power to rackrent 
an estate in this way." 

ilgain, vol. i. page 486 

The next case in point is, the extensive judicial au- 
thority bestowed upon the collectors by regulation vii. of 
1822, the real object of which regulation, let irie again ob- 
serve, is to reduce the whole country beyond the pale of 
'lie perpetual settlement to a ryotwar tenure (see again 



No. xviii. of tliesfe papora, in which it is oxplained) and 
thereby annihilate the amaif, remnant of landed proprietarij 
right which still exists ; also to search out every foot of 
Jand which may be in excess of the recorded extent of 
\\\e diflfereiit estates; and to count the fruit trees and cat* 
i\c of the villagers, in the liope of discovering some addi" 
lional fund for taxation." 

One extract more, from vol. ii, page 245. I hope J. 
H is here (o take these references down ; for these are 
ail " historical records — 

'* In the western provinces, private property in land 
has yet no existence. It did e.viat under the native govern- 
ments; but among other blessings which the English have 
bestowed on the Indians, is that of decreasing their cares, 
hy annihilating their right to the land. 1 am not aware 
that any enactrjient was ever passed to tl)aV. effect ; we 
have gone, a shorter and more simple way to work ; we 
have merely arrogated to ourselves the right to assess the 
land at our own valuation, and to sell it by auction when 
the rent was not paid ; and we have rigidly enforced this 
assumed prerogative. As long (is such a system is in force, 
it is idle to talk of my private property in land." [Heair^ 
hear.] 

Now having shown you to what extent we tax the soil 
6f India, — ?/;e, the Christian conquerors, the enlightened 
and benevolent gbviernors of India,— namely, to the taking 
of one entire half of the gross produce of the soil : — let ufl 
see how the Emperor of China taxes his subjects. 1 have 
here Mr. Medhurst's interesting book, entitled " China J 
its State and Prospects ; and on the 67th page Mr. Med* 
hurst says — 

: " The revenue (in China) is derived principally from 
the land-taxj which is paid partly in kind and partly in 
money ; it is generally a very light impost, amounting not, 
as some suppose, to one-tenth, but more usually to one* 
fiftieth, or one-hundredth of the produce." 

15 



'V\\vu \w,ri- iH a tiihio hIiovviii;' iIid |>ro|)<)rtioii vvlix li (lie 
land lax hoiirH to llir r<;v(>iMir rnisr*! iii oilier wayji ; and 
thru li<> HayH, — 

" III tlm report of llio Aiij;lo-< !liiurpn ( 'oil*');!' lor IH'iU, 
Dw.rr. in iiii 4>Hliiiiau; oi ilio iiiiioiiiit ol Inixl-tax |>ai(l iiiilit- 
fiM^^nl provinces, oxlriirlnl fioiii tlii! <-.<>ll(<(-,tioii ot" nla(ii(rH 
ol'tlin 'Tartar dynasty, Uy wliicli it appcarH tliat llio avc- 
ram! ralo ot tlie land-tax pt^r mini) (or (Jliiiif -(i ;u'r(!, noinr- 
what .smaller than an En^lihh acre,) in Iroiii Ih cash to 
KM), or froin one penny to sixpence ; tlii.s, when calcula- 
ted at its higliet^t value, and innltiplifMl hy the minil)(;r of 
acres in (''hina under cnllivation, will amount to about 
twelve millions .slerlinp. This statement agrees with the 
common report of the natives, who affirm that from i nc. 
to two per cent, of the produce is the utmost of what is 
exacted by govcrnn:ent in the siiapc ol land-tax." [Hear, 
hear.] 

You may now contrast the condition of the cultivator 
in India with that of the cultivator in China, and you may 
judge who i prdctically the best landlord ; the governor- 
general at Calcutta, who Bways the sceptre of the Great 
Mogul, or his ' celestial majesty" at Pekin, whq is emper- 
or of all China; the Chinese cultivator paying tiro per 
cent., according to hisown acccouut, and the Indian cul- 
tivator paying, according to the account of those who tax 
him, no less than/brfy^rc per cent of the entire produce 
of the soil. I shall read J. H. a few verses from this sa- 
cred volume now in my hand, the Old Testament, and I 
will then conclude this part of the subject. Let us go 
back to the first land-tax, and I think it will not be whol- 
ly uninstructive, and I trtiBl not at all unpalatable, to this 
audience, to listen to a solution of this question, as fur- 
nished in the pages of holy writ. (Applause.) Let us 
turn then to the ilst chapter of the book of Genesis, and 
beginning at the fifty-fifth verse, we read that, — 

When all the land of Egypt was famished, the people 
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crii'd to I'ImriKili (or lunul ; and IMiur.ioli wnid iirtto 
tlio l'<;',y|>liiniH, (Jo iiiilo .Fom(;|»Ii ; and whal \\o H.iijli (o 
y<»n, <l(*. And iIk; rainiiK- wan ovv.r all (tin laco of lli(5 
(Mirtli ; and Joscpli o[»cn»>d all llii" Hlorfdioiisr.i, and nold 
(in(o tli(! M;fy|)(ianH ; and llu; lainitn; waxed sorr in tlio 
land of I'!^^y|>l. And all conntrir's canu; into l''gy|>t Ut 
Jo;iC|)li for Ui hny corn ; liccausc llint the Ouiiinc wna m 
fiorc in all tlx; land.s." 

'I'Ihmi in the 47th chapter wo read as follows, commenc- 
ing with the Mth vcr.so : — 

" And Jose[)h gathered up all the money that was found 
in (he land of I'^gypt, anil in the land of Canaan, for the 
corn wluch they bought : and .To3e(>h brought the monoy 
int<~ Pharaoh's liouse. And when money failed in the 
land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, all the Egyp- 
tians came unto Joseph, and said, Give us bread ; for why 
should we die in thy presence T for the money faileth. — 
And Joseph said, Give your cattle ; and I will give you 
for your cattle, if money fail. And they brought their 
cattle unto Joseph : and Joseph gave them bread in ex- 
change for horsefe, and for the flocks, and lor the cattle 
of the herds, and for the asses : and he fed them with 
bread for all their cattle for that year. When that year 
was ended, they came unto him the second year, and said 
unto him, We will not hide it from my lord, how that our 
fnoney is spent ; my lord also hath our herds of cattle ; 
there is not aught left in the sight of my lord, buL our 
bodies nnd our lands : wherefore shall we die before 
ihine eyes, both we and oUr land ? buy us and our land 
for bread, and we and our land will be servants unto Pha- 
l-aoh : and give us seed, that we may live, and not die, 
that the land be not desolate. And Joseph bought all the 
land of Egypt for Prtaraoh ; for the Egyptians sold every 
man his field, because the famine prevailed over them ; so 
the land became Pharaoh's. And as for the people, he 
removed them to cities from one end of the borders of 
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I''ji;y|»t to the othv.T 1)11(1 lluTcof. Only tlio laii<l of iIk; 
^)ri<!.s^^x Itoti^^lit lifi ii(»t : f(»r jIk- |»ricHtM hud a portion hm- 
fli{^iu;({ thdiii <»f i'li.iraoh, and did vnl ihrir portion v. hicli 
IMwiraoh /^avo thotn ; wh«;c<'(orr llicy Hold not tlicir hiiid;i. 
Th*!n JoHcph Hiiid unto tli»! p<>opIo, lUdwdd, If hav(r honjrhl 
you this <lay and yonr land for IMinra(di : lo, Ix r*; is scrd 
for yon, and yo Rball sow llio land. And it Hliall c.otiu" to 
paHs in tlio incrfnpo, that yr siiaM jrive tlu; fifth part unto 
Piiarnoli, and four jtarts shall ho yonr own, for nvvtl of iho 
field, and for your food, and for th«m of your liouselioIdH, 
and for food for your liltio onen. And tliwy said, Thou 
bast saved our lives : let us find prace in the sii^lit of my 
lord, and wc will bo Pharaoh's servants. An(l Josfph 
made it a law over the land of Rgypt unto thi;; day, that 
Pharaoh should have the fifth part ; except the land of 
the priests only, which became not Pharaoh's," 

The inference from this is so obvious that 1 shall not 
attempt to sermonize upon this passage. You can see 
plainly enough, whether we are acting as christians ought 
to act, when we depart so widely from the conduct of 
Pharaoh, who, through Joseph, fed the whole people, sav- 
ed them from destruction, and then refused to take more 
than ove-fiftk of their produce. (Applause.) 

Having referred to the famine in Egypt, allow me to 
say one word in reference to the famine in the district of 
Agra. I have this day been favored with the perusal of 
some rough and hasty notes made during several conver- 
sations with a gentleman of high respectability, who has 
recently returned from India, after traversing the district 
desolated by the famine. His descriptions are most af- 
fecting. He had passed through the district of Agra du- 
Fing the year 1833. Then the country appeared fertile 
and flourishing — then the people seemed blessed with 
contentment, and- comparative plenty ; but, on returning 
through the same region in ]8']8, he tolls us that it seem- 
ed smitten with the rod of the A'mighty,. and that all a- 
IQUnd wore the symptoms of desolation and death. The 



|iiiai'<i lioii.iOH vvcid entirely uiirooli.'d, tin? llwitclio'i hiving 
^ivcii t(( I<'<?(1 till! <• iiilc, vvliicli iiiul ii<!V<!rllu;l('MM (Iw.tl, 
Hit tii.U r.a'tli' liful <]iH.i|)|)(!ar<Ml iill<i;{i;llH;r rioiii iIk; IuikI. 
Ill) my-i ill It II lirw ad^Miii.itrd lM!iii;^rt, inori! Iik(! hUcIi'- 
loii'i tli iii liviii;r criiiitiircH, wt;rc hcoii liovcrin^f alioiit a- 
iiii>ii;^h( tilt; ^rruv«;H <»(" lliost: wlio liiul hooii Hiiatclicd nwny 
Uy tlu! fiiniiK! ; that <l<.'H(;rtioii wivi every wh«?ri5 viHibIc, 
tiii'l tliaf. llio silence of (IcMh n;igii(Ml. Iti oiio of the vil- 
I i;jf»;.s, lio Hays, an old Mian from vvlioin tlioy l>n.d bouijht 
a goal during tlioir former vinit, in iS'Xi, waa the only 
survivor of the whole comniiinily except his brother's son, 
whom he was cherishing and endeavoring to keep alive, 
and these two had subsisted nliogelher upon tluj eleemo- 
ftynary bounty of travellers. The courier of IjOfJ Auck- 
land had informed this gentleman, that, when the govern- 
or-general passed through that part of the country, the 
roads were lined on either side with hci'psof dead bodies, 
and that they had not iin frequently to renraove ihejC masses 
of unburied human beings, ere the governor-general could 
proceed onward with his suite ; and that every day fror^ 
2,0130 to 3,00J famishing wretches surrounded and follow- 
ed the carriages, to whom be dealt out a Bcantjr meal ; and 
on one occasion the horse of the courier took fright, and 
on the cause being ascertained — what was it? It was 
ibund to be the lifeless body of a man who had died with 
his hand in his mouth, from which he had already de- 
voured the fingers. (Great sensation.) And yet we are 
told that we have nothing to do with India, (Hear, bear.) 
And yet we are branded as impertinent, as fanatics, n» 
quacks, as legislators self-elected, when we meet as we 
now do to open the holiest fountains of our hearts, and 
pour out our tears over myriads of the human family, dy- 
ing in our own territory. (Loud applause.) Must we be 
abused ? I'hen come abuse, heaps upon heaps ; and let 
us take it gladly ; and when cohered most with the filib 
that the interested and pensioned partisans of a corpora- 
tioo shall throw upon us, let ustbipkthis disgrace all glo- 
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ry, if we niay'but by, our combined exc;rtionfj snatch a 
peridhirfg p(!!^){>Ie frotii the jaws of death, [r.oiid (ippl.uise.J 
He li'lls an that nioihors riiet them, and offered the fruits 
of their bodies for a few measures of rice, and that had 
the governtiient but employed some of t!ie revenue wrung 
frorri ihestJ poor wretches, to put steamers on the Ganges, 
corn might have gone from Ci»iculta to the heart of the 
distriois where the famine raged, in one month. [Hear, 
hear.] - 

But th'er^ they lived, and famished, and died. Who 
IB there that weeps over their ashes? If we dare to shed 
a tear, Wc are told, in this country^ that we are meddling 
with matters that are foreign to U3, — ^matters that are 
beyond our cohoeptiou, and equally beyond our reach; 
ami that we ought io be content to leave the business in 
th6 hands of those who are appointed the guardians of 
the brapire they profess io rule. I am nofghbrtr to every 
man that breathes; (Hear, and enthusiastic applause.) 
No rrtain cart annihilate ' my responsibility. No man can 
take'frorb toy shoulders my own accourttablencss to the. 
God \^h6 mad6 me- (Hoar, and applau-sei) 1' must 
judge for nrysislf ; 1 Haust do what I can, littlfe though it 
be^'kiiovyirig that he: who;igives little will demand little ; 
but that, where he beStOAVs one talent, .he vviU tiOl allow 
us to- bury ibat 'talent iri the eiarlh, and say Uo himj " I 
knew, that; thou^ -wert an hard master, gathering where 
thou hadse fiot-'str0\i^ed : and, therefore, I hid my lord's 
money iii the? earth; - '^f Say to the men of Manbhester, 
" Thfeis ydurquestibni ' lit rrtany lights, and in the most 
soiemb 6spect8,'it' is yours.' At your peril, let^profit, or 
reputatieti, Or btisihess; drifriehdis, preveiu you from be- 
coming thie frietldd of the' natives Of British India. (Hear, 
hear.) l^ieyi are 'jidUi* kinshieri aieciording ^tti the flesh i 
they '4ire yoar^^ubjgctsi :by cttteeiftship rtha^iare ibmortal 
like yoUrS^ives-; they are disfranchised; and tliey Jobk to 
yott ; , their tedrs are^ helpless ; yours dain nfevot^ be ehed 'va: 
vabJ ' Cheirisbi th^ii,- tho^ teSrs^ and Jei ttrcmi flowj^ad. 
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like a atieam, increase ; and lei the nation pour its learn 
into a common channel, and soon that niiyhiy stream of 
sympathy and fraternal love shah wash away lor ever the 
institutions which bring about tl)ose dire; events." — 
[Several rounds of applause followed this pjiasago, of the 
effect of which, aa delivered, a mere transcript of the 
words conveys a very inadequate notion ] 

jVoWj sirs, it is a fact worth knowing and keeping, lliat» 
during the pr*;valence of this famine, rice was going every 
hour out cf thfr country. (Hear, hear.) 2?i0,:{7l bags, 
of 164 lbs. each-vmaking 37,780,fe4l lbs.— rwcre export- 
ed from Calcutta. Where ? 'J o the Mauritius, to feed 
the kidnapped Coolits, . Yes ; to feed the men who had 
been stoleti from the bnnks of the Ganges and (he hills 
adjacent, and dragged fcom their native shore, under 
pretence of .going to one of the company's villages, to 
grow in the island of Mauritius what ihey might have 
grown ill. abundance upon their own feriiie, but over-taxed 
land. . The totahamount of rice exported from Calcutta, 
during the famine in 1838, ;Was 151,923,(59(5 lbs., besides 
ISjTSS.'lOS lbs. of other/edible grains, which would have 
fed and kept; alive all those who perished that year. — 
"Wives might 'Jiav©: been saved to their husbands, babes to 
their; motbers^ frifends: 16 their friends ; villages might 
still have been peopled ; a. sterile land might have beea 
Eeslored to verdure. Freshness and. joy, and the Voices 
of gladness, might have: been there. Now, all is stiHuess, 
and desolaiioii, sand;deatliJ Yet we ate.loldlwe have bo-^ 
thing :to clo with Indian (Hear, and applause;) 
;v Sirs, when 1. touch cin this theme, 1 forget ypuj ^trade^ 
your commefce^: ; .yoar cop litirig- houses, your proiits ; 1 
cannot think .of: them 5 I cannot urge them ;as reasons 
why you should /take up *his cause.; ; 1 take you . from this 
worJd, ; i iseefyoti at the dreadi judgment'seat,-^ I call upon 
you tch-night to tell. rae^Hat answer you will give to Hin» 
*ehii willidemand of yfiu why ;you did not saccouryour bro- 
thcEi if y.ou neglect to /aSbrd to him, thait relief which> as 



n nation, yon Imvo it in your power to bestow. Sirs, I 
BHsnro you tlmt I am but on iho threshold of the state of 
ti»inj!;rt in India. There ft>e many evils of which 1 have 
^.lid literally nothing, — nothing of thnt wicked monopoly 
of one of vhe necessaries of life, salt, — next to nothing', at 
least, (ot I remember that 1 did refer to it in my i\rA 
lecture, I htive ivol gone into ** the mystery of iniquity," 
I have said nothing oi oj>ium, I trust I ehnll have s^onie 
opportunity, at a future period, of exposing *he whole his- 
tory of the trade in this loul drug. Is it Jiot strange that 
the Chinese are leaching us morality ? (Henr, and' ap- 
plause.) Id it not strnrtge thnt the Russians are teaching 
«3 to love liberty ? (Hear.)' T|je Chinese Emporor 
9%ya, " Why do you poison ttie Aodies, and demoralize 
the souls, of my subjects ? Wfty bring this deadly nar- 
cotic, by ship-loads, into mv river? Why stupify and 
steal away iho senses of tfeose who would otherwise be 
creditable oitisens? Away with you, vile barbarians, 
and find aiiotlier market ; but venture not to send your 
most noisome pestilen'*.e within the walls of China." — 
( Hear.) Again, the imperial Nicholas, the !iberty-lov. 
ing autocrat of all the Ruasias, from the banks of the 
B iltio, is crying to the ntvtives of India, " If you would 
find a kind mMter— if you would tread upon your chains^ 
--if you would reap the fruits of your sok\ — spurn the 
British lion, and convc and be hugged by the Russian 
bear." [The double application of the words marked in 
iiiilics was instantly perceived by the auditory j and the 
apposite truth of the figure was assented td in a round of 
applause] i ha?e said nothing of the ireatment of the 
natives; 1 have not uplil\ed the curtain that veils the 
nameless indignities that are practised upon the natives 
of India by European funoticnafiesi ; I havie not exhibited 
the scorn, the tsontamaly, the oppressor's wrong, undei- 
which they every day labor and groan. I have said no- 
thing of these things : the time may come when I shill 
speak of these} :but,^>yoii wiUi beav me witness,. I h^ve 
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flpokcn of principlua rnthor than cither nionsuros or 
men. (Hear, hear.) I have nskcd yon to look at priri- 
ciples ; I have labored to kv.vp them before yon ; and I 
know not that the most zealous p.Trlizan of Loadcnliall- 
streot could Imvo r-pokeii ns much ns I have done of India, 
and have said loss against the character of those who nd- 
miniater the system in India. (Hear, hear.) Nor do I 
wish this night to he understood as declaring war against 
Ihe individutila who compose that company ; far from it. 
Far be it from me to deny, that tiie administration of af- 
fairs in India is not in all respects as defective as in years 
that are past^ or to say that nothing has been done. With- 
out stopping to inquire by what means ameliorations have 
taken place, letting the compimy have all the credit of 
them, I freely admit that beneficial and important changes 
have been effected. I refer to them with pleasure, be- 
cause they prove that the regeneration of India is not art 
object for which we are forbidden to liope. I refer to 
the emancipation of the press; to the abolition of the 
power of summary deportation ; to the introduction of the 
native vernacular tongues into the judical and revenue 
courts; to the establishment of a belter system for the 
administration of justice : and to the repeal of heavy and 
opprossive transit duties in many part.s of the country* 
These are the main improvements that have been effect- 
ed ; others are yet in course of prosecution, and I rejoice 
in the dawning of a better day for India, and will give to 
those engaged in the work the credit due to them as la- 
borers in a glorious field. But I cannot shut my eyes to 
what remains to be done, nor will I ever cease to urge 
upon my countrymen that it is their duty to watch over 
India, and to interpose for India, till the last Hindoo shall 
have ceased to call in vain for bread, and every man shall 
have enough, and every man to spare. (Applause.) 

And now will I pause for a few moments. Your friends 
will test your sympathies by calling upon you for your 
contributions- You. will give what Providence enables 
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Jim ; I will give all I have to give, rriyselfi If you will 
eJi at honui, in silken ease," I am willing to bear the 
burden and heal of the day, if, aa your representative, I 
may tell to other towns what Martchcster will do in the 
c;iusa of India. I may just taike" this opportunity of rc- 
<iiiarking, that, since last I had the hunor of uddres^^ing 
you, our committee, in London, have receited very en- 
couraging letters from Britiiih India. Our operations 
ate there exciting the attention which it is natural to ex- 
peci amongst a people to whom these operations refer } 
and I have no doubt that we shall soon number amongst 
our moat efficient and zealtfus doadjutora many of the dis-" 
tinguished natives of India, and many of the liberal An-< 
Elo-Indians of that country. Sirs, you will be glad to 
learn, that manly distinguished men, servants of the com-* > 
pany, are amon^'st our best friends, our warmest support- 
ers in this good cause. (Hear.) And we are exceed- 
ingly anxious that those who are connected with India in 
nny way, should come with us in this great work. When 
tiuie and opportunity are afforded tiief I shall make th4 
attempt to show what advantages will accrue to the com- 
pany as a company, by the accomplishment of our geat 
object , that in all re^^pects they will bo benefitted ; that 
they will rest more securely \xi their dominion ; that they 
will administer the alfairs of the country with less com- 
plexity, and less of every thing disheartening and disa- 
greeable; and that (hey will increase to a:n indefinite ex- 
tent the revenue which they derive from that empire. 
All this is as demonstrable as that there is good to be 
done, as that " honesty is the best policy," as that "god- 
liness id jpFrofitable to all things." 

I have in my hand also a pamphlet, dated June, 1S39, 
by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
which communicates to you especially (for Manchester is 
particularly named) some valuable informatiim on the 
subject of cotton growing. [After a short pause during 
thc! coUection} Mr. Thompson continued] I am sorry 
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that time will not permit me to give you a very Inrpo por- 
tion of Uio contents of tliio very interesting and vnlnahle 
document, which is contained in a report of the proce»>d- 
ings of the Agriculturiil Society of India, and is entitled 
^' A summary of the auccesa which has attended the ef- 
forts of the Society, at introducing the American and 
other varieties of foreign cotton into India." There are 
two or tlirec paragraphs so atriking, confirmatojy, 1 
am thankful to say, of ail I have advanced on this sub- 
ject, that 1 am tempted to solicit your attention for a lew 
moments to them. It is not yet late, and perhaps you 
will bear with me while I take this opportunity of furnish- 
ing to you, and, through this meeting, to this district at 
large, the information which this valuable pamphlet com- 
municaies. This document is a letter addressed by Dr. 
Spry, (of whose authority I have more than once availed 
myself,) to Wm. Limond, Esq., secretary to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. He say's — 

" In evidence of the great interest felt by the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society of India on the subject, I 
am instructed to infom you, that the effoi ts of the socie- 
ty in the advancement of this great object date their ori« 
gin so far back as the year 18^0, the period of the foun- 
dation of the institution. For although the early history 
of the proceedings of the members do not bear on the 
face of them any striking record of great attainment in 
the promotion of cotton cultivation, yet the act of forming 
themselves into a society attests the fact that the European 
community of the metropolis of India were convinced, of 
the necessity of doing their utmost to advance this, as 
well as other important cultures, ' by encouraging the 
industry of the country.' 

" The first distinct measure of operation occurred in 
the year 1S29, when the members adopted the recom- 
mendation of their committee, and tendered their deolar 
ration, that * sugar, cotton, coffe, silk, and other staples of 
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coininorcc, wore Uio objects of the society's special cu'' 
couragctruMU.' 

" At the close of the same yonr, (1829) an intimation 
was received, that the government of Bengal was desir* 
ous ofco-operftting with tiie society to promote for export- 
tation the production of articles of raw produce of an im* 
proved description. On learning this, the society invited 
the government to adopt immediate means for improving, 
by tlie distribution of seeds, plants, useful information 
■and premiums, the condition of the existing staples of the 
country ;~a suggestion which was at once appt-oved of by 
the state authorities, who, to ensure the efficiency of the 
measure, placed at the disposal of the society, the sum of 
90,000 rupees, (£2,000) and, in further aid of the soci- 
ty's efforts^ an experimental farm was anlhorisetl, for 
which the annual sum of 10,000 rupees, [.£1,000] exclui- 
sive of rent, was allowed ; and 4,500 rupees for buildings 
and stock for the first year. A schedule of prizes, of 
which «he annexed is a correct printed copy, was thereon 
issued to the public; but before successful competitors 
could be found for the whole, the agericy-house in which 
the funds were deposted failed, and the money went in 
the general wreck." > 

Then follows a schedule of prizes bestowed the first 
year upon those who produced this best samples of various 
kinds of foreign cotton raised from seed; and then they 
say, referring to the establishment of an experimental 
farm : — 

" The site selected for the farm, which amounted to 
nearly 500 to^fl/ts— (a beegah is one-third of an English 
acre) — was at Akra, a place distant several miles from 
Calcutta. Active operations commenced on the 14th 
October, 1830, and were vigorously prosecuted until June, 
1^33, about which time the lease expired, and the society 
did not deem it a,ny longer necessary to keep up the es» 
tablishment, the funds for its support of course ceasing 
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with ilf) existence In Jiine, 1830, considerable quanti- 
ties of Lr|)Iaiid Georgia, Sea Island, and Demerara colion 
seed, fo<reiher with a saw-gin for cleaning cotton, all of 
which had been forwarded from England by the honora- 
ble Court of Directors, Were made over to the society by 
the supreme government, as well as some interesting ox- 
trfects from Captain Basil Hall's Travels, bearing on the 
niode of cultivating cotton and other American articles. 
A quantity of cotton seed front the newly acquired terri- 
tories of the 'I'enasserim provinces, was also sent by gov- 
ernment to the society for distribution." 

After mentioning other particulars, they go on to give 
the result. The seed was distributed, and they soon had 
reports furnished by those who had undertaken to attend 
to the growth of this seed :— 

♦* At the August meeting of the society in 1832, the 
fii:'3t information was received relative to the result of these 
trials, and the consequent capabilities of the soil of In- 
dia, for the production of foreign cotton. One report 
was from Cuttack, and concerned the growth of Boiirbon 
cotton, which was stated to have length of staple and 
silky texture ; and the interest generally, which at this 
time appears to have been awakened on the part of the 
eociety, may be judged of by the fact, that in the second 
volume of the Transactions, containing 82 communica- 
tions, no fewer than 26 are on the subject of cotton alone. 
Among these are reports by Mr. Willis, a practical cotton 
merchant, on the produce of Pernambuco seed, grown by 
Mr; Hastie, near Calcutta, wherein the former gentleman 
estimates the value of the sample within a penny a poiind 
of the Brazilian grown cotton then in the Liverpool mar- 
ket. The real Pernambuco being 7 I-2d. and the 'Ben* 
gal Pernambuco' 6 I-3d. the pound. [Pretty well for tho 
first experiment.] 

" Pi-om Uppey Htnd6sta:n, Mf . Hu^giris stated, that the 
pl^dducid of the phmls from th^ 'Amet'Tcafi^eed'wtis much 
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more abundant thnn any of the descriptions of cotton he 
has seen in the country; the pods more than double the 
flize ; and the quality of the cotton, of which ho sent a 
sample, he desired should speak for itself. 

•'From Tavoy, the commissioner writes to the secre- 
tary of the society, under date Moulniein, June 5ih, 1833, 
of the Pernambuco seed, sown by him in that province, 
that it is much valued by the Tavoyers who replanted 
every seed that could be collected. The people prize it 
on account of the length of staple, the facility in sjeparat- 
ing the seed from the cotton, and the advantage it pos- 
sesses in being a strong and hardy plant, and perennial. 
At a meeting, on the 118th April, 1S33, Mr. James Kyd 
presented a sample oi Sea Island cotton grown on Sanger 
island, from imported American seed. After careful in- 
spection by the committee, it was pronounced to be the 
best specimen of the growth of India that had, as yet, 
been submitted to the society : and the value set on it 
was from Is. to Is. 2d. per lb., which, at the time, was 
nearly three times t)ie value of the indigenous Bengal 
cotton. 

" While these accounts were coming in from distant 
places, the society was devoting the greatest attention to 
the propagation of the foreign seed at its farm at Akra ; 
and the returns of the year 1832-33, show a produce of 
forty-three hundred pounds of cotton wool, and one hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds of seed. 

" From the fertile arinaceous tracts along the line of 
the Delhi Canals, the most satisfactory report v/as receiv* 
ed. Major Colvin, to whom the distribution of the Upi* 
land Georgia and Sea Island seeds was confided, writes 
in August, 1834, that the quality of the Upland Georgia 
sown by him along the line of the Delhi Canal, is infinite< 
Ij superior to the common country kinds." 

This is the answer they give to the question—" Can 
^jreiga cottons be grown in India?" I have only had 
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the opportunity of inspecting the pamphlet for a few mo- 
ments before entering the nieoling. 

In September, 1835, Mr. Patrick, supcrintendont of 
the Fort Glo'ster Cotton Mills, writes as follows : — " Ac- 
companying arc 24 bundles [five pounds each] of twist, 
spun from the cotton grown at Akra farm, under the su> 
perintendence of the Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety ; also one piece of cloth [10 yards] made from the 
twist spup and wove by the power-loom ; and one piece 
[20 yards] made by the native hand-loom. This cotton 
I have carefully watched through the various stages of 
cleaning, carding, roving, spinning, &c., and have no 
hesitation in characterising it as equal to the very best 
Upland Georgia cotton ; its staple is fully as long, and I 
would say stronger and better adapted for mule spinning 
than any I have imported direct from America. (Hear, 
hear.) 

" My own opinion with regard to the cultivation of Up- 
land Georgia cotton in India, judging from what I have 
seen of it when tried under great disadvantages, is. that, 
if judiciously prosecuted, it would ultimafefy be crowned' 
with the fullest success." 

Then again, — 

"On I6th October, 1836, Captain Dixon, alluding to 
the foreign cotton seed in his neighborhood, writes that 
the cotton is of a very superior quality, and, compared 
with the country kind, it is as silk to wool." (Hear, hear.) 

'' About this time, intelligence was received of an in- 
teresting kind from the political agent at Loodiana, stat- 
ing that there was a great desire expressed by the people 
of the Punjaub to be supplied with foreign cotton seed ; 
and that, in reference to seed formerly sent to him, the 
cotton appeared to thrive better than the indigenous 
kind, which was not very generally cultivated. At Fe- 
rozepore, now the new militaiy station, he saw several 
plants of the American cotton growing there luxuriantly 
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in a garden ; and, on inquiry, it was found that the seeds 
had been introduced by a gardener, from the banks of the 
Jumnn, who had procured them, it was supposed, from 
seed sent by Colonel Dunlop." 

Then' again, — 

" Of the success of Egyptian cotton seed, sown at Nun- 
nore, Shahnbad, in the province of Behar, we have tlie 
testimony^of Mr. Geo. Leyburn, who is settled there as a 
planter. The communication made by this gentleman 
to the society was read at the meeting on (he 9th August, 
1837 ; and it sated, that the seed was sown at the cora- 
{mencetlient of the rainsJ — July — of the previous year, in a 
good loamy soil, flowered partially in October, and gave 
some small produce in December and January ; in March 
it flowered, and gave produce till the end of May ; the 
plants were most luxuriant, and from four to six feet in 
height. The produce fron. about 300 plants was upwards 
of nine factory seers of cotton, and seventeen seers of 
cleaned seed. Mr. Leyburn forwarded this cottoh to the 
society, and mentioned that, besides its superiority in sta- 
ple, the plants of the Egyptian cotton yield much more 
cotton in proportion to the seed than the indigenous 
plants." 

Finally, — 

" Two considerations result from the perusal of this 
summary : — 

" Firstly^ The amount of practical benefit which has 
attended the unremitting labors of the society for the last 
ten years, in importing and distributing foreign cotton 
seed— the changes, if any, which acclimatioji has wrought 
on seed reproduced in India — the condition of the expe- 
ments made at the farm of the society at Akra : — and 

*f Secondly, That which concerns the future — the mea- 
sures which are best calculated to promote the growth of 
the finer cottons — the provinces of the empire into which 
the cuitttre can be introduced with the best chance of 
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jsuccess — and the means which the society possess for 
prosecuting this great national work with elficiency. 

" The utility arising from the society's efforts has been 
the accumulation of a mass of practical information, small 
in substance singly, but important and convincing collec- 
tively, as showing that — with the disadvantages of igno- 
rance as to soils, the best seasons of planting, and the 
observance of strict rules of cotton husbandry occasion— 
the conviction comes home forcibly to the mind, that th6 
Indian soil is, to an unlimited extent, in different pro- 
vinces, adequate to the growth of cottons that would cora- 
oiand a position, iu commercial value, far superior to that 
which the inferior annual of the country is nov doing. 
The fact recorded in the foregoing summary, in n)or6 
than one instance, of seed producing a better stapled ar- 
ticle the second year than the first, and the great practi- 
cal support this truth derives from the communication of 
Mr. Ewart in Guzerat, must at once still every fear as to 
the cottons of i^merica, if introduced into this country 
and treated ivith proper care, after the lapse of time, de- 
generating in quality. It has been seen, that the first 
year's produce is rarely, if ever, worth much ; whereais 
the second and third years are the periods for profitalSle 
returns. The condition of the experiments made at th6 
farm of the society at Akra are confirmatory of these 
views. The official report of the home government shows 
plainly the society's cotton to have fetched a much highier 
price than that of the indigenous kind. The site, how- 
ever, of this garden or farm wa3 in the midst of the swamps 
of the Soonderbunds — a situation by no means the best 
for testing the efficiency of Indian soils for the cotton 
culture ; and besides, when taken in hand by the society, 
was held by it only for three years. With regard to the 
measures best calculated to promotife the growth of the 
finer cottons, £• difference in opinion may probably exist." 
They thus conclude : — 

" Out of all the varieties of seed which have been 
17* 
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sown, there is no reason for believing that any of thoso 
precautions ho rigidly observed in attaining a fine pro- 
duce, by picking and choosing the finer seeds before 
sowing, has ev(;r been pursued by experimentalists in In- 
dia; but, too glad to obtain the foreign seed iuany shape,, 
they liave indiscriminately thrown the whole into the 
ground, and, to facilitate and nurture tlu* rising plant, 
have both watered and shoded it. Taking the experience 
of the west, and those smaller spots celebrated for cotton 
cuttiviuion, as well as what the result of the past has fur- 
nished as a guide, it may be assumed, that the Upland 
Georgia and Egyptian is the seed best calculated for in- 
troduction into the interior and upland parts of India; 
while the Pernambuco, Peruvian, Seychelles, Bourbon^ 
iM Sea island, may suit best along the line of coasts 
Another circumstance not less important than the fore- 
going, in forming an estimate of the capabilities of tho 
Indian soil^, must also be attended to,, and that is, th» 
poverty of the working farmer in this country,, which is 
such that, to procure food for himself and family, and at 
the same time to meet the calls of the landlord and gov- 
ernrhent collector, he is compelled to force the powers of 
his soil to the utmost extent, and, as is well known to 
those who have resided in the provinces, to re-sow in the 
harvest-land of March seed that will ripen in October ; 
or, as we have seen recorded in the body of this summa- 
ry, three different kinds of seed at once, the whole of 
which ripeps irregularly, leaving the longest, which is 
usually either a cotton or sugar cane, to ripen last, amidst 
the wretchedness of an impoverished soil — a system which, 
if destructive to the proper development of the pods of 
the common ar^nuat herbaceous cotton plant of the coun- 
try, must be immeasurably so to the success of the foreign 
perennial trees of which we seek the introduction. 

*' To define the provinces into which the culture can 
be introduced with the best chance of success, would be, 
jn Hindostan, to enumerate parts of Behar, the Dooab,^ 
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especially the banks of tho Jumnn, and the line of coun- 
try througl) which the Dcliii and Dooiih Canah run ; 
Rohilcnnd, Bundolkund, and tho rich and frriilc valhiy 
of the Nerbudda. Of tho Western Provinces of tho cni- 

Sire we have Guzerat, — the seaports of wiiich, Sural and 
loraoch, have been celebrated as cotton ports from the 
time of Arrinn downwards ; the line of country extending 
along the Western Ghats to the Carnotic, where some of 
the finest cotton, as at Salem and Tinnivelly, which In- 
dia has ever produced, has been grown. 

"The last consideration, and one of vital importance, 
is the means which the society possesses for |)rosecuting 
this national work with efficiency. The least atietition 
to the economy of a single institution, such as the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society of India, although con- 
sisting of five hundred persons, the largest ever associated 
in a body in India, is sufficient to show its total incom- 
petency to embark on that enlarged and workmanlike 
style of labor which shall at once develope the fitness of 
India to supply the cotton markets of the world, and ren- 
der the mother country independent of her forpign sup- 
ply. (Apolause.) The offer of a fitting bounty, either 
by reduci:.g ihb assessment on lands on which foreign 
cotton seed is grown, or by stimulating industry by larger 
grants as prizes, properly belongs to the state, whose 
revenues would be proporlionably enhanced by such an 
enterprise, or to a body of capitalists anxious to reap a 
rich harvest of gain by so promising a speculation. All 
that the society can do is, to the utmost extent in its power, 
to give its funds gratuitously to the support of this na- 
tional culture, by continuing to introduce seed, and urge 
by every means at its disposal the adoption of the mea- 
sure, the success of which, if pursued on a large and per- 
sistent scale, and such only does the magnitude of the 
stake merit, must lead to a successful and lasting issue.'' 

I am exceedingly grateful for the attention you have 
kindly given to these extracts. I have not read thecA 
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mure fur your benefit then for the benefit of others who 
are nut in this house to-nighl, by whom they will be read 
with interest. The pamphlet 1 have been permitted to 
use through the courtesy of the directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce ; it ia doubtless the only copy in Manches- 
ter; therefore I could not withhold long extracts when I 
knew the question of cotton-growing in India was one of 
so vital importance to the interests of this town. (Ap- 
plause.) You see we ought to get cctlon from India, — 
Every report and statement assures you, that India might 
supply the world with cotton. There are no contradic- 
tory statements here. Every thing is confirmatory. — 
Why, then, do we not get <{otton from India? I have a 
letter in my hand which forms on appendix to the report, 
and what the report does not tell you this letter shall. — 
Why do you not get your cotton from India? Hear what 
ihe secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Bengal 
writes to the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce in 
your own -town of Manchester. Notwithstanding the 
fertility of the soil, its ability to produce every variety of 
ootton, its willingness to cherish foreign seed, and to 
give you as good a crop of American, of Pernambuco, of 
Egyptian, and of Peruvian cotton, as you can obtain in- 
digenouely, — the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Bengal, says in this letter, — 

Under the existing system of government land reve- 
nue, the chamber is inclined to despair of India's being 
able to compete with America, and to supply England 
with cotton to any great extent. An abatement of the 
tax or rent on cotton lands, the chamber sees no present 
prospect of government being prevailed on to accord." 

There is the reason. (Hear, hear.) The reason is 
not in the soil, not in the people, not in the seed, not in 
the climate; it is in the government, and they are un- 
wittingly crushing industry ; taking the tnainspring to 
e,xertion out of every peasant in the country ; for there is 
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no regulating, no stimulating principle vvhutover. The 
collector comes, and takes all he can get; and llie culti- 
vator ploughs, he sowf!, he harrown, he waters, lie reaps, 
he picks, ho cleans, he packs, fur another ; and who 
works very diligently when he does that? 

Here, then, is something for a Britisli India Society to 
do, — to press strongly upon the friends of India ilie ne- 
cessity of taking away this grand, this master evil, as I 
will still call it. And the British philanthrupist may be 
summoned to do this. It is not the interest wliicli men 
have in this question which will be sufficient of itself to 
accomplish this great object. There must he British 
capital ; there must be life from this country sent to that; 
but the revenue system must be amended, and that I be- 
lieve can only be effected by the union of all classes and 
interests in this philanthropic object, — sustained by the 
desire to do good to British India, to benefit the circum- 
stances and the soul of the Indian. Where the man of 
trade tarries, where he halts, where he stands still, the 
man of humanity goes on. Where the one attains his 
object, or turns aside from it, disheartened, the other still 
pursues his, laughs at impediments, and cries, it shall 
be done." (Applause.) 

Now, it is the object of the British India Society to 
get the removal of these grand hindrances to the prospe- 
rity of India ; and we do that with an ulterior object iu 
view, — the bettering the condiMon of our fellow-subjects, 
the natives of that country. 

The means we shall adopt to advance our object are 
Buch as may be most candidly stated. We have nothing 
to conceal ; nothing about which we shall (or a moment 
equivocate. We shall diffuse information by means of 
lectures, essays, the reprint of compendious works, and, 
as soon as possible, by the issuing of a periodical publi- 
cation. We shall endeavor to demonstrate, to the entire 
conviction of our fellow-countrymen, that the grande&t 
sphere which the world presents for the employment of 
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British capital is British India, in her agricultural cnpn- 
city. We shall labor to keep prominently before the 
public mind, at the same time, tl>o benevolent object of 
our M)ciety, and to guard with the utmost care against the 
introduction of any distracting or aduheraling principlee. 
We shall vindicate the right of the cultivator — assert hia 
title to be treated with respect, to be admitted to a share 
in the management of his own public affairs, and to have 
his ancient nalive institutions recognised and regarded. 
We shall fearlessly atiimadvert upon the character of the 
government, awarding credit where credit is due, and 
rejoicing in the first appearance of a disposition to relax 
the rigor of British rule m India. (Applause.) We shall 
deem it a solemn duty to bring into notice whatever sys- 
tems and regulations we deem injurious to the people of 
India, and derogatory to the dignity, honor, and useful- 
fulness of the British name. And the utterance of that 
word " regulations,'' reminds me that I have with me at 
this moment a number of regulations at which, as Britons, 
we well may blush. What is one of them ? Sirs, we 
meet here, none daring to make us afraid. Does any 
grievance afflict us, or any imaginary wrongs affect us, 
or any monopoly assail our commercial interests, or do 
we think that our liberties are yet too circumscribed? 
Halls, chapels, open areas, market places, exchanges, 
squares, are open to us, are hallowed ground, on which 
the foot of freedom loves to tread ; and every hill around 
your own great town may give you back the echo of your 
voice, when you uplift it in the cause of freedom ; and 
you may set at defiance, while peacefully and legally as- 
sembled, all efforts to scatter you, or to stifle the voice 
that is uttered on behalf of the great principles of truth 
and justice. And hence we get that which we seek, 
when we ask for that which is just, right, and reasonable. 
We get it when we deserve it ; that is, when we ask it 
with one heart and one mind. (Applause.) But may 
the people of India assemble? No. The privilege of 
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lolling one anoilier their, woos is denied them. Hear a 
regulation sent forth at Fort Si. George, Madras, in 185}1: 

" Persons twelve or more in number, assembling for 
riotous or rebellious purposes, or for the purpose of inter- 
fering with or obstructing the collection of the revi nue, 
and refusing to disperse when called upon to do so by 
the local authorities, or re-assembling after having dia- 
persed, ehall be liable to be tried by the court of circuit, 
and on conviction shall be sentenced to imprisonment, 
for a period not less than three nor exceeding ten years." 

Oh, if jou knew wliy that was framed, and what would 
be regarded as an infriiction of that regulation, you would 
not want me tell you what kind of governmeht it was 
under which the people live where that regulation is in 
force. They cannot tell their wrongs ; they are forbid- 
den. They go from the thankless fitdd to the miserable 
hut, and return again in the morning to toil, and retire 
again at eve ; and unless — as even the worm will turn 
again — suffering and oppression become intolerable, and 
ruffle even the spirit of the mild and docile Hindoo, he 
bears his wrongs till death, and dies yet unavenged. — 
(Hear, hear.) Now, I say, we shall deem it our duly to 
denounce and expose such regulations. Again, the at- 
tention and feelings which may be awakened wo shall 
seek to direct into the best and most influential channels. 
The constituted authorities will not be overlooked in our 
endeavors to do good to India : they will be reminded of 
their responsibility — -they will be urged to the performance 
of their duty — they will be given to understand, that our 
full determination is to carry to parliament, as the iinal 
court of appeals, the cause of the injured native of India; 
and that while that cause shall never be sullied by cal- 
umny, vituperation, or causeless complaint, so neither 
shall it be disgraced by sycophancy, subserviency, or a 
timid submission to the unreasonable demands of any 
corporation, however ancient, however powerful, or how- 
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ever upheld by (he smiles and co>opcration of the stale. 
(Great applauoe.) Wo know, airs, that there are many 
causfts predisposing our countrymen to look with interest 
and expoctution to our possessions in the East. Within 
the last few days, since our last assembling here, we have 
received the iiu«illigeuce of a victory which has brought 
under our immediate influence a large additional territo- 
ry — the position in which we stand to several nations on 
our eastern and souih-eastern border — the state of our 
affairs with China — the late desolating famine — the de- 
sire for a more abundant and cheap supply of coiton wool 
— the growing necessity for new outlets for our manu- 
factures, and the spirit of inquiry and discussion which 
haa appeared in the court of proprietors — these and other 
circumstances operate to produce a general feeling of in- 
terest in the condition and prospects of India. These 
circumstances will affect the minds of multitudes, while 
many more will regard with intense interest recent 
changes and events as connected with the social and 
moral improvement of the immense population of an em- 
* pire thus mysteriously committed to our government and 
to our care. I might refer, too, to other and still nobler 
enterprises and plans respecting India ; but these are 
often dwelt upon, and dwelt upon more ably and elo- 
quently than I can hope to do. I do not, therefore, refer 
to the great and magnificent plans for the spiritual en- 
lightenment of that country. 1 deem it sufficient to say, 
that all these stand intimately connected with the on- 
ward progress and final consummation of our highest and 
purest hopes and aspirations respecting the inhabitants 
of Asia. Now, upon the principles I have maintained, 
by the measures I have explicitly stated, for the objects I 
have set before you in now six lectures, we intend to pur- 
sue the work upon which we have entered. " Onward 1" 
Bhall be our motto. The spirit that never tired, th&t 
never quailed, while pursuing the great object of negro 
emancipation, has been invoked^ has been awakened, is 
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now stirring ; and what wc did for the aluve of the Went 
shall be done for the Hindoo of the East. (Applause.) 
Our motives may be assailed ; they are assailed, and they 
vi'ill bo again ; but wo will vindicate our intentions by 
the consistency of our conduct and the meekness of our 
temper, rather than by the boldness and the loudness of 
our protestations. And, finally, our hope ib in the Bri- 
tish people, in the religious and moral feelings of this na- 
tion, and in the God that rules the destinies of the world. 
We know He ever lives. Thrones may totter and fall ; 
princes and peers may flourish and may fade ; tyrants 
may exult in the attainment of their wicked objects for 
an hour ; but He who lives, the King of Nations, laughs 
to scorn ihe confederacies of mankind, and works out 
his own great ends, causing every thing to conspire to 
the accomplishment of that which is the greatest and best 
•end of government. (Applause.) And, sirs, if we are 
■co-workers with Him, the accomplishment of our object 
-is sure; and all other things shall work together for our 
good. It is comforting to know, that, however weak, 
however few, however despised, however obscure, how- 
ever uninfluential, — if we have laid hold of a right prin- 
ciple, we shall yet triumph. And though that principle 
may be by many unseen, by many more condemned, and, 
when proclaimed, may bring upon those who first utter- 
ed the great truth, the charge of being visionaries and 
disturbers ; yet, when that truth is spoken out, the oppo- 
sition it created at first shall subside, and like the moun- 
tain, hurled into the ocean, shall find there a basis, and, 
lifting its head to heaven, be a beacon and a blessing to 
the world. (Applause.) 

Now, sirs, I have but to thank you for the patience 
with winch you have listened to me through six long 
evenings. 1 have -never come to this house but with a 
fainting spirit, having no confidence that the ability with 
which I was able to treat the subject would fix the atten- 
tion of so large a number of auditors. The number, I 
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am 'glad, has not fallen off; and you have shown to-uight 
that the interest is not diminished. . I now leave tho 
cause with those who are around ine. Tho British India 
Sobiety has taken its stand. There are a few who, how- 
ever they may be affected by vicissitudes and changes, 
will still continue to advocate the cause : and for myself 
my prayer is : 

O thou, enthroned in filial right, 
Above all crcaturo-powor and might, 

Whoso kingdom shall extend — ' 
Till earth liko hoavon thy name shall fill, 
And mon liko nngela do thy will 1 — 

Th6 spirit of liberty impart, 
Erilnrge my soul, inflame my heart, 
/ Shine on my path in mercy shine, 
Prosper my work and make it thmc ! 

As the lecturer resumed his seat, having spoken up- 
wards of two hours, he was greeted by his auditory with 
numerous rounds of applause, which did not cease for 
some minutes to echo through the spacious building. 

[Mr. Alderman Callender was then called to the chair, 
and the following vote of thanks to Mr. Thompson was 
most enthusiastically passed by the meeting : — 

" That the grateful and cordial thanks of this meeting 
be presented to Geo. Thompson, Esq. for the lucid ex- 
planations which he has given to the inhabitants of this 
towii on this and five previous evenings, of the present 
state of the British possessions in the East Indies." — 
[Great applause.] 
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